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LABOR NOW OUT FOR A FIVE-DAY WEEK 


ne IX DAYS SHALT THOU LABOR,” says the com- 


mandment. Five days are enough, thinks William 

; Green, President of the American Federation of Labor, 

vnd Henry Ford says he will adopt the five-day week in his 
works. This raises a very pretty theological question, which 
-s happily answered by Dr. 
fosephus Daniels, of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, former Secre- 
-ary of the Navy, and some- 
hing of an authority on relig- a 
-ous questions, whose News and 4 ; 
Ibserver offers this solution: : 
‘Those who approve the five- 
lay working week will prob- 
ably say that the important 
soemmand is ‘thou shalt labor 
and do all thy work,’ and that 
the ‘six days’ was the measure 
o9f time required in periods 
when there were no _labor- 
saving inventions or quick 
transportation. Undoubtedly 
4, man can do more work in five 
days now than he could accom- 
plish in six days when he 
traveled by ox-cart, rode a 
horse, or walked on footpaths, 
and when there were no labor- 
saving devices.”’ This answer, it 
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may be noted, closely parallels 
that with which Mr. Green and 
Mr. Ford meet the economic 
objection that a five-day week 
would deal a the 
nation’s prosperity by decreasing production and thus raising’ 
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blow to 
prices. The new plan, they both agree, can only justify itself 
and win general acceptance if, under it, labor ‘‘speeds up” so as to 
produce as much in five days as it now does in five and a half 
or six. If American industry learns from observation and experi- 
ment that the shorter week for labor pays, remarks the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, it will gradually but certainly make the 
revolution as 


change, thereby bringing about “an industrial 


far-reaching as the eight-hour day.” “The feeling is growing,” 
says The Christian Science Monitor, “that the work of the world 
ean be done in far fewer hours than are now devoted to it.” 

It is not so long, some papers remind us, since the worker’s 
week consisted of six ten-hour days, while for some classes of 
Then the eight- 


hour day, six days a week, was discust as the ultimate minimum 


steel-workers it was seven twelve-hour days. 


in working time. We are reminded also that a year or two before 
his death, Lord Northcliffe, the British publisher, prophesied the 
advent of the five-day week; and that Charles P. Steinmetz went 


—Gale in the Los Angeles Times. 


further and announced that ‘‘four days of four hours each are 
sufficient to do all the work the world needs to live on.”’ On the 
other hand, so experienced an employer of labor as Elbert H. 
Gary, of the United States Steel Corporation, declares the five- 
day week ‘‘uneconomic,” and other spokesmen for industry, who 
will be quoted later, seem to 
share his opinion. 

The five-day week in all 
American industry is labor’s 
next goal, according to Presi- 
dent William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
Speaking in Detroit during the 
forty-sixth annual convention 
of the Federation, whose mem- 
bership is made up of nearly 
3,000,000 organized workers, 
Mr. Green makes it clear that 
while American labor 
shorter hours, it does not want 
them at the expense of either 
wages or production; it is en- 
tirely willing to trade in- 
creased production for the 
shorter work week without re- 
duction in wages. He explains 
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also, that labor hopes to bring 
about this reform gradually, as 
different industries show them- 
selvesready forit. Threeindus- 
tries, in his opinion, are already 
ripe for the change. These are 
‘the mining industry, the build- 
ing industry, and the auto- 
mobile industry.”’ He says further, according to a Detroit 
dispatch to the New York Times: 


““The policy calling for the gradual reduction of hours is not 
revolutionary. The United States Steel Corporation granted the 
eight-hour day about a year ago, and that was the culmination 
of a twenty-five-year movement to that end. 

“The pronouncement of our aims in Atlantic City last year 
was along our traditional line of policy. The policy of Henry 
Ford of establishing the five-day week is the direct consequence 
of the foresight shown by American labor, 

‘‘Perhaps unnoticed by the public, this policy has established 
the shorter work week in some industries. The printing trades 
have the forty-hour week for night workers, and it has been 
instituted in some of the garment trades. The garment strikes 
in New York made a demand for a forty-hour week. 

‘‘T abhor will not sacrifice wages to get the shorter work week. 
We will not get it until productivity is increased. We propose 
to establish the shorter work week as industry is ready for it. 

‘“‘We think several industries are ready for the shorter week. 
These are the mining industry, the building industry, and the 
automobile industry. The productivity per worker is so great in 


ae a ea large be iGtabver Men simply will not remain 
lace of employment where they will suffer physical dogenera: 
tion and nervous exhaustion.’ 


And in the Chicago Daily News, he is equated as follows: 


“Labor must make its contribution to the improvement of 
industry before it can convince the public that it is entitled to a 


MOSES UP TO DATE 


—Pease in the Newark News. 


larger share of the fruits of industry. The forty-hour week is 
economically sound, and is profitable for both employer and 
employee. Scientific studies of fatigue charts in mechanical 
operations point to the shorter week as the most promising 
method of maintaining the productivity of American industry.” 


In the same Daily News dispatch which carries Mr. Green’s 
announcement that the American Federation of Labor is out for 
the five-day week, Carroll Binder explains to us just what this 
means. We read: 

“This pronunciamento does not mean that the 500 or more 


labor leaders from the United States and Canada meeting here 
will map out plans for animmediate campaign to realize their 


objective. The Federation has no authority to undertake such a 
campaign. The constituent unions of miners, carpenters, gar- 


ment workers, printers, and other crafts alone settle,such matters 
for their individual industries, and then only when their collec- 
tive bargaining power is sufficient to convert the employers to 
their point of view. The meaning of the Green statement is that 
henceforth the discussions of the forty-hour week will be intro- 
duced into negotiations between employers and unions in those 
industries which are unionized.” 


While the Federation, which speaks for labor unionism in 
America, was assembling in Detroit to hold its convention and 
make knownits allegiance to the five-day-week idea, Henry Ford, 
of the same city, who runs his huge industry independently of 
the unions, startled the world with this announcement: 


“We have decided and will at once put into effect through all 
the branches of our industries the five-day week. We have 
already tried it in some plants. Hereafter there will be no more 
work with us on Saturdays and Sundays. These will be free 
days, but the men, according to merit, will receive the same 
pay equivalent as for a full six-day week. <A day will continue 
to be eight hours with no overtime.”’ 


“The more leisure velmadt workmen get, the. Sroatee 
their wants. These wants soon beconte needs. Well-m 
business pays high wages and sells at low prices. Its work 
have the leisure to enjoy life and the wherewithal with whi 
to finance that enjoyment. . 

“The industry of this country eould not ae exist if factor 
generally went back to the ten-hour day, because the peop 
would not have the leisure, the desire, or the means to consun 
the goods produced. For instance, a workman would have litt 
use for an automobile if he had to be in the shops from d 
until dusk. And that would react in countless directions, fo th 
automobile, by enabling people to get. about quickly and easily, 
gives them a chance to find out what is going on in the world— 
which leads them to a larger life that requires more food, mor 
and better goods, more books, more musie—more happiness. 
The benefits of travel are not confined to expensive foreign trips. 
There is more to learn in this country than abroad. 

‘Just as the eight-hour day opened our way to prosperity in 
America, sO the five-day week will open our way to a still greater 
prosperity.” 


“Certainly American opinion agrees that men no longer are to 


‘be galley slaves or mere animated machines to toil from dawn 


until dark,’ declares the Milwaukee Journal. ‘‘For a century 
the trend toward shorter hours in factory production has been 
steady, and it would be absurd to state dogmatically that the 
present standard of the eight-hour day, five-and-one-half-day 
week, is final in the development,’ remarks the Baltimore Sun, 
which goes on to say: 


“Standardization in production, truly scientific management, 
better marketing methods so as to steady the relation between 
demand and supply—these and a hundred other factors indicate 
that the hours of labor may be further cut without curtailment 
in output. And once that is assured, there is no reason why 
holiday time should not be augmented, and many reasons why 
it should. 

‘The five-day week, however, will come slowly and after, not 
before, its desirability is proved. It can no more be applied 
safely to industry as a whole by fiat than it could be applied to 
agriculture, which deserves consideration in the general issue.” 


“We are all workers, and those who have worked to the best 
advantage have learned that hours are less important than out- 
put, in whatever field,”’ 
sidered historically, 
matter of 


“*Con- 
week may be said to be a 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
“If the five-day week is based upon proved ability to speed 
up production, through machinery, 
time lopped off, 


says the Newark Evening News. 
the five-day 
evolution,’ remarks 
to make up for the working 
the plan is not only feasible, but necessary,”’ 
avers the Washington Post, which continues: 

“Mankind is progressing by making machinery his slave. 
Every workingman is entitled to the benefit of increased machine 
production. If men but had the wit, they could compel machinery 
to do practically all the work of the world, thus enabling man 
himself to escape from drudgery. Every step in that direction, 


when the step is on firm ground, is to the eredit of American 
eivilization.”’ 


The Chicago Daily News suggests that the research Pai. 
ments of progressive industries and trade-unions should ‘‘co- 
operate in conducting experiments with a view to amc 
the comparative productivity and cost of shorter workdays or 
shorter work weeks.’’ The crucial fact, in the opinion of the 
New York Evening Post, is that in one big industry, at least, the 
five-day week has occurred as a practical rather than a senti- 
mental innovation, To quote this New York daily further: 


five-day week is like < 
can afford it, but we can get it and keep it only by paying 
To try for it on any other basis will be to make the 
1 discovery that we have taken a very expensive holiday.” 


2 etary Mellon, according to the Washington correspon- 
nts, is “neither an advocate nor an opponent” of the five-day- 


a 
‘o quote the correspondent of the Baltimore Sun: 


“The Treasury Secretary feels that no one can tell what the 
! ctive level of-the country would be under a five-day week. 
he believes if aman can accomplish his work in five days, 
ere is no reason why he should work six days.” 


that any man or any number of men ean do as much work in 
ive days of eight hours each as they can do in six days of eight 


each.”” The plan is hazardous, in the opinion of James A. 


Emery, general counsel of the National Association of Manu- 
Mfacturers. Mr. Emery diseust the subject before a New York 
meeting of the National Industrial Council, which represents 
/ 75,000 employers in all parts of the country. We read in the 
New York Times: 


**Mr. Emery asserted that Mr. Green’s suggestion favoring the 
five-day week would have its results in legislative halls and among 
civic organizations from one end of the country to the other, and 
might lead to agitation for a national law. He said that applica- 
tion of the five-day week for industry, on a national scale, would 
severely handicap local oper=-tion and finally increase vastly costs 
to the consumer. 

**Some industries, he said, overmanned at present, could stand 
/a shorter work week, but the preponderance of industry could 
not stand it. 

**He said he favored freedom of action and the introduction of 
the five-day week, where it was thought wise and expedient, but 
he opposed anything in the nature of regulation which would 
impose the five-day week on any industry, as such regulation 
would retard the development of industry and violate the prin- 
ciples of our government. 

“Henry Ford, Mr. Emery said, might be able to afford a five- 
day week or might want to ‘make a virtue of necessity’ in cutting 
down production. But to apply the principle of the shorter week 
to such industries as the building business, transportation or 
agriculture, he asserted, would be extremely hazardous.” 


**No man knows what the future may be, but I am of the opin- 
jon that there will be a good many wrenches in the economic 
struggle before we reach the forty-hour-week basis,” says Cc. W. 
Barron of the Boston News Bureau and The Wall Street Journal, 
who adds: ‘‘Thefood of the world cannot be produced from forty- 
hour-per-week labor; transportation can not be conducted on 
a forty-hour-per-week basis, either on land or sea; nor can steel 
be produced for construction, home-building, and city-building, 
on this basis for labor.’ In fact, most of the captains of 
industry are at present skeptical concerning the five-day week, 


according to the Brooklyn Fagle, in which we read: 


“The tenders of machines do not regulate the output. The 
machine regulates that. Approximately, at least, it will be 20 
per cent. greater for forty-eight hours than for forty hours. But 
manifestly, in such analysis, each trade must stand by itself. 
Where the machine does not come in, as in most of the building 
trades, human energy may accomplish more in the shorter time. 
Whether it will or not is the debatable point. It is claimed that 
in carpentry work, in plastering, in bricklaying, less is being 
done per hour in an eight-hour day than was once done in a ten- 
hour day. The claim is disputed, but certainly debatable.” 


Mr. Green is ‘‘ wool-gathering’’ when he talks of a five-day week, 

thinks the Charleston (W. Va.) Mail, which is convinced that 
, . . ° . 

‘“‘any such program, if attempted, will involve the country in 
serious trouble and put an effectual stop to business.”” Continues 
this paper: 

‘‘Now no one disputes the fact that there are some exceptional 
industries in which the five-day program would work. The 
Ford plant is an exceptional one. But hundreds of thousands 


k program launched by the American Federation of Labor, 


_E.H. Gary, however, willrequire further proof before he believes 
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any other luxury. It is proper enough > 


of small industries, the very life of the nation, have hard work 
often to succeed as it is with the six-day week of forty-eight 
hours. The proposal is ridiculous on its face.”” ; 
“There is nothing revolutionary about the five-day-week pro- 
posal,” remarks the Springfield Republican, “‘but it suggests 
a question of how much we want to be transformed into speedy 
machines in order to have more time, as human beings, to use 
what we have made.” If American industry does further shorten — 
its working week, ask several papers, what use will the workers 
make of this leisure? Thus in the Baltimore Sun we read: 


‘Tt is a question whether the added holiday time will be used 
with an efficiency equal to that which he expects to see crammed 
into the shorter working hours. By sociologists this will be re- 
garded as the real proof of the value of the experiment. Mechan- 
ized efficiency under the disciplined conditions of - modern 
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A DANGEROUS EXPERIMENT FOR THE ENGINE 


—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


factories is more easily attained than the full hfe which the 
individual must build for himself, if he would have it. <A two- 
day week-end is in itself no guaranty that the added leisure will 
be well spent.” 


‘‘What price leisure?”’ asks the New York Sun, which goes on: 


“Your friend the middle-aged workman will tell you, perhaps 
with some little indignation, that he is quite able to take care of 
his leisure; that he has a garden to work, a house that needs 
painting, an invention to perfect, a.list of interesting places 
which he could visit between Friday afternoon and Monday 
morning. Of course he could use the new time profitably. 

‘*But what about his son, who is twenty-one or so and has the 
tastes of most of young men of to-day? He runs to motoring, 
golf, tennis, the beaches, ball games, parties. If he has Saturday 
off as well as Sunday, his budget for luxury is doubled. Naturally 
he will want more money. If he is capable of enforcing his 
demand for it, wages go up and prices follow. The value of his 
father’s dollar in the savings bank is cut. Perhaps the industry 
of which the youth is a part cracks under the strain. Worst of 
all, the habit of ease is acquired.” 

The proposed addition of from four to eight hours a week to the 
leisure of the workingman is regarded with misgiving by Prof. 
Thomas Nixon Carver, an economist of Harvard University, 
who is quoted in the New York Evening World as saying: 

““There is a current tendency toward reducing the time of 
employment, but I can not see how this tendency is going to 


have a desirable effect on industry.” 


is certainly one of the most im- 


‘resulted from competitive selling. 


new agreement is how it will affect 
the steel makers of the 


-P THE ARMIES OF FRANCE AND GERMANY were to 
announce their intention to participate in joint maneuvers, 


let us say, at Soissons, the world would be amazed. Yet the 


announcement that the French and German iron and steel manu- 
facturers are going to conduct a common offensive against 


British and American producers ‘‘makes”’ the first page in many * 


of our representative dailies only after a stiff battle with crime 
news, notwithstanding the fact, as the Washington News points 
out, that ‘‘this business of combining the steel interests of Ger- 
many and France, together with 
those of Belgium and Luxemburg, 

CZZZzZ 
portant events since the Armistice.”’ 

The chief aim of the new agree- 
ment, we are told, is to adjust 
production to market demand and 
avoid some of the losses that have 


Naturally, therefore, says The Iron 
Age (New York), ‘‘the question most 
frequently raised in comment on the 


United 
States.” E. H. Gary, Chairman of 
the Board of the United States Steel 
Corporation, voicing what appears to 
be the sentiment of most American 
steel executives, according to the 
New York Times, hopes the con- 
sortium ‘‘will meet with ‘great suc- 
cess,” and thinksits managers ‘‘will be 
friendly toward American interests.” 
We are warned by The Iron Age, 
however, that ‘‘all European cartels 
have had one unvarying aim—the 
maintenance of high prices at home 
to offset the concessions made in 
securing a maximum business in the 
markets of the world.”” To the United 
States, maintains the Cleveland News, ‘‘the Franeco-German 
steel combine presages a battle for the markets of the world, with 
possibilities that can not be fully visualized.” England not being 
a member of the combine, The Iron Trade Review, of Cleveland, 
assumes that in Japan, South America, and other foreign markets, 
“there will be three prices—those of the new combine, Great 
Britain, and the United States.” 

Somewhat of a commotion has been caused in the United 
States, says the Schenectady Gazette, ‘‘ by the report that German 
steel manufacturers are ‘dumping’ their products into this 
country in violation of a law passed by Congress five years ago.” 
In fact, avers the Mobile Register, ‘‘ they are selling their products 
here at prices in some cases actually below cost, in order to 
establish new markets. And that policy is made possible by loans 
negotiated in Wall Street.” ‘‘American steel manufacturers,” 
declares the Omaha Bee, “‘can not meet German competition 
without reducing manufacturing costs, and this would entail a 


reduction in wages.’ To quote the Washington Post: 


‘Foreign manufacturers, paying their workmen extraordinarily 
low wages in debased currency, as in Belgium and France, or 
intrinsically low wages, as in Germany, can sell their produet in 
the United States in many cases at prices much lower than the 
American manufacturer can afford to take if he maintains 
high wages. Since the United States is the best and richest 
market in the world, it is presumed that the foreign, steel combine 
will ship large quantities of steel to this country, pay the duty, 
and undersell American steel The foreign combine 
already is selling steel rails here at a price considerably below the 
American cost of manufacture, 


products. 
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—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 
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“This situation is giving many American steel manufactu 
much concern. While the effect has been felt only in spo’ 
the plan is made general the question of a higher tar 

_ protect the American steel industry will be thrust forward. 


Under the European ‘‘steel trust’s” present plan, 
Edwin L. James, Paris correspondent of the New York Tin 
“the annual production of steel in Europe will be limited, 
arrangements will be made for price-fixing. The avo 
purpose is to obtain and reserve for this trust the steel mar 

of Europe.” According to 


correspondent: a 


SS 

“The steel trust became effective 
October 1, and runs for five years. 
It will have headquarters in Brussels 
and Luxemburg. There are no mar- 
kets in the world that the combine 
does not intend to try to capture— 
from South America to China and 
Russia. American steel interests 
thus will find themselves entering an 
era of active competition in their 
foreign markets. ; 

“The basis of the agreement is, 0! 
course, cooperation between the vast 
ore mines of Lorraine and the coke 
production of the Ruhr, A compli- 
cated system has been worked out for 
the French to supply ore to Germany 
and Germany to supply coke to 
France under advantageous con- 
ditions. Provisions have been made 
in the arrangement for the eventual 
adherence of Great Britain, altho up 
to the present time the English have 
shown no enthusiasm over being in- 
eluded, 

‘‘Altho the official quotas are still 
unavailable, it is understood the fol- 
lowing percentages and annual ton- 
nages were agreed on: Germany, 43.50 
per cent., 12,000,000 tons; France, 
31.19 per cent., 8,604,000 tons; Bel- 
gium, 11.56 per cent., 3,189,000 tons; 
Luxemburg, 8.55 per cent., 2,359,000 
tons; Saar, 5.20 per cent., 1,435,000 
27,587,000 tons; the ultimate total, 


I, 


tons. The initial total is 
30,660,000 tons. 

“As each producer is obliged to pay $1 a ton produced into 
the international-produetion insurance fund, this fund will 
be $27,500,000 to $30,500,000 annually. From this fund a bonus 
of $2 a ton will be paid to producers whose output is below the 
standard—the fund thus acting as a guaranty against strikes, poor 
business, ete. The dollar assessed on each ton produced will be paid 
by the consumer, hence higher prices are predicted for domestic 
and export markets in all countries participating in the trust. 

“The bonus will undoubtedly assist the producer in difficulties 
to compete with more fortunate neighbors and, incidentally, with 
English or American companies competing for the same markets. 

“There is nothing to prevent any country from producing 
more than the standard, but in such cases $4 more a ton must be 
paid into the fund. The fund is likely to swell to a considerable 
figure and the members of the trust will be able to stand up well 
in the face of competition from anywhere. 

“The making of the European steel trust in its effect upon 
France and Germany is considered of the greatest political 
importance in associating the two great hereditary enemies in 
a large, far-reaching business combination. It is because of the 
political importance attached to it that Messrs. Briand and 
Stresemann at Geneva worked toward its completion, and the 
signing of the final documents may be taken as one of the results 
of the now famous trout luncheon at Thoiry.”’ 


In many quarters the signing of the steel agreement is hailed 
as an event that is likely to do more for the peace of Europe than 
any political accords, such as the Locarno treaties, reports John 
Klliott, Berlin correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune. 
In fact, declares The Herald Tribune editorially, ‘“‘the United 


interested i in the European steel combination more on 
itical than on its economic side.” To the Chicago Daily 

‘the formation of the trust, from a political and moral 
yf view, isa reassuring sign of mental disarmament in 
, and an effort at economic cooperation.” Ultimately, 
s the Seattle Times, “it may be referred to as the acorn 
e grew the oak of an economic federation of Europe.” 


e combination “‘has a definite political value for Herr Strese-_ 


1, on the one hand, in assuring the support of the Rhineland, 
M. Briand, on the other, in answering the charge that the 
carne pact meant nothing but words,” observes the Albany 
ickerbocker Press. “‘It may do more tc postpone another 
than all the speeches made at Geneva,” thinks the Portland 
egonian. As the Washington News explains: 


‘With Frenchmen and Germans sitting on the directorate of 
international steel combine, the basis of a better accord 
tween the industrialist$ who have so much to do with war- 
vking ought to be established. Having divided the markets 
Europe according to fixt percentage arrangements, they 
ht to be able to get along without competitive clashes. 
sso, jointly controlling the supply and price of their products, 
sy ought to be able to make enough money to avoid the 
uptation of fomenting a profitable war.”’ 


‘Political assurance of peace,’’ we are reminded by the 
itsburgh Sun, “‘has made possible the steel entente. In turn, 
» union of manufacturing resources will contribute largely to 
2 peace of Europe.”’ Continues the Pittsburgh daily: 


‘Some observers may read into the new European economic 
sion a defensive measure against American penetration. So 
it. America has more to gainfrom a Europe politically and 
‘dnomically at peace than it has from a Europe torn with con- 
nt suspicions and ceaseless strife. 

“Neither America nor Britain, each left out of the alliance, 
sed fear to face the competition that it will afford.” 


*This is likewise the belief of the New York World because, we 
s told,.‘‘the American steel industry depends upon its home 


PUTTING A KINK IN IT 
—Pease in the Newark Evening 


arket for its prosperity; the foreign market for American. steel 
limited.” But, The World goes on: 


“The steel combination has its broader aspects, and it is with 
ese that we are mainly concerned, inasmuch as they may 


News. 
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THE NEW CONTENDER 
—Hanny in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


profoundly affect our relations with Europe. By far the most 
significant feature of the international agreement is its scheme 
for dovetailing the German coke industry in the Ruhr with the 
French iron industry in Lorraine. The forging of strong industrial 
ties in this manner between two formerly hostile peoples offers 
a better guaranty of peace than any political arrangements 
which diplomats can devise. Indeed, it was the knowledge of 
French and German diplomats that French and German industri- 
alists were at work on such a rapprochement which made possible 
the consummation of the Treaties of Locarno. 

““The road to a new concert in Europe may be paved 
with steel.” 


But what of Great Britain, who is now in the posi- 
tion of an independent competitor of a powerful in- 
ternational trade alliance? In The Economist, a Lon- 
don commercial weekly, British steel makers are said 
to be skeptical of the new European steel trust’s success. 
For, they point out, vast industrial combinations have, 
in the past, proved to be too unwieldy and expensive 
in operation to succeed in winning the bulk of foreign 
trade. Furthermore, says the article, a part of which 
is sent to The Christian Science Monitor by its London 
correspondent: 


“The unification of British railways under a group 
scheme has not made British traders contented. The 
unification in a competitive and unsheltered trade like 
coal would prove far more derisory. The gigantic 
fleet of American ships under the single control. of the 
United States Shipping Board has been a colossal failure. 

‘*Before the old International Steel Rail Syndicate 
was formed, we exported more rails than all“the com- 
petitors put together. That was proper. We made: 
the best rails,and we had the best shipping facilities. 


Wo had the most colonies requiring rails: .We had 
the most capital invested in foreign railways. We had 


a greater economic need of big trade in manufacturing 
exports to balance food imports. 
*Tnstead of taking measures to enable ourselves to 


continue to hold the leading position, we joined the 
syndicate—a trade-sharing scheme. We very quickly 


fell from first place to a poor third in steel-rail exports. Voting 
power, bounties and subsidies, tariffs and allother possible means, 
were used to dislodge British trade from its premier position. 

‘It would be just the same if we joined in the more general 
stee Pe sy ee: rate.” 


of alcool 


oar ‘Moderation League publishes the results of a survey 
rs ch shows a startling increase in drunkenness under Pro- 


-. strange to say, these careful estimates, with their tables, graphs, 


and all, instead of quieting discussion, stir it up all the more. — 
Dry editors are convinced by Professor Fisher and scoff at the — 


d Moderation. League’s conclusions; wet. editors agree. with the 
_ League and differ most decidedly with the Yale economist. The 
Scripps-Howard papers and the Chicago Daily N. ews are moved 


by the discord among the statisticians to call for some author-_ 


itative, impartial, scientific investigation of the results of Pro- 
hibition. As the Cincinnati Post puts it, ‘‘there is an increas- 


ingly large number of people who are coming to demand some . 


positive knowledge on the subject.’’ And yet the real question, 
insists the Columbus Ohio State Journal, ‘‘is one which can not 
be reduced to statistics even if they were accurately obtainable; 
the real question is whether the Prohibition policy is tending 
to promote or injure the national well-being in the largest sense, 
to raise or lower the general moral standards of the country. In 
other words, whether it is inherently right.” ‘ 
Professor Fisher’s book, ‘‘ Prohibition at Its Worst,’’ published 
by the Macmillan Company, is in the nature of an elaboration 
of the testimony he gave before the Senate Investigating Com- 
.mittee a few months ago. Professor Fisher admits that ‘‘Con- 
stitutional Prohibition came on the country somewhat prema- 
turely, and he also admits that it is very imperfectly enforced. 


ARPS 


“IT WISH THEY WOULD TAKE A VACATION” 
—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


Sn pia ie geet 
lan increasing, and that the economic gain from Pro- 
is well worth the cost of enforcement. A few days 


ae 7 hibition, and in particular a remarkable increase in the number — 
of drunken automobile drivers and drunken children. But _ 


NO WONDER THE VOTER IS DIZZY ¥ 


*, 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. 3 


. 
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But, after careful study, he says he has come to certain conelu 
sions which constitute the outline of his book: : 


“1. The present situation of imperfect enforcement is in 
tolerable. 

“2. Conditions are not, however, as bad as commonly rep 
resented. 

“3. Prohibition has accomplished much good hygienically 
economically, and socially. 

“‘4. The ‘personal liberty’ argument is largely illusory. 

“5. We can not accomplish what the opponents of Prohibi 
tion really want by amending the Volstead Law, without thereby; 
violating the Highteenth Amendment. 

“6. To repeal the Eighteenth Amendment is out of the ques 
tion. 

“7. To nullify it would mean disrespect for law of the mos 
demoralizing kind. 

“8. Therefore the only practicable solution is to enforce thi 
law. 

“9, Enforcement is a practical possibility.” 


Taking up the matter of drunkenness under Prohibition, hi 
challenges such figures as those of the Moderation League. Hi 
suggests that the League’s statistician should have separates 
the records of first convictions for drunkenness from ‘‘those o 
confirmed drunkards—old rounders, and ‘repeaters,’ who maj 
be expected to persist in their potations under any and al 
difficulties until they sink into pauperdom and death.’’ Pro 
fessor Fisher has had computations made of data from th 
New York City Magistrate’s court which show in this “wettest’ 
American city ‘‘a steady and pronounced decrease i.. he numbe 
of single-time offenders for drunkenness, from 20 per 10,00 
population for the year 1914, to only 4 per 10,000 population fo 


the year 1925.’ Whereupon Professor Fisher comments: 


“Tf, under the severe tests obtaining in New York City, w 
find no justification for the loud claim that drunkenness in gen 
eral, youthful drunkenness, and female drunkenness are increas 
ing; but, instead, find that first offenders or first convictions o 
old offenders diminished, from 1917 to 1925, by more than one 
fourth—the main contention of the wets collapses at the start.” 


Professor Fisher discounts reports of more arrests for intoxica 
tion by insisting on the greater toxicity of bootleg liquors, th 
shift from beer to whisky, and the increased severity of arrest 
for drunkenness. Furthermore, he doubts the accuracy of th 
Moderation League’s figures. Professor Fisher, after examin 


all the data, concludes that “the flow of alcohol down 
throats in the United States is at present certainly less 
6 per cent., and probably less than 10 per cent., and 
y less than 5 per cent. of pre-Prohibition consumption.”’ 
, he repeats his assertion that on the economic side 
bition has been worth $6,000,000,000 a year to the United 
s ‘‘without counting any savings in the cost of jails, alms- 
6 asylums, ete., or any economic savings, from reducing the 
ee. th-rate.”’ 

Tf Professor Fisher is to be accepted as an authority, remarks 
1e Pittsburgh Gazette Times, ‘the evidence indicates the vast 
ajority of Americans are satisfied to retain Prohibition and 
espect it, as they have done since January 16, 1920.” The 
‘Wisher figures on first-offender convictions in New York, in the 
opinion of the Chicago Evening Post, ‘dispose finally of the wet 
yutery that Prohibition is debauching the youth and womanhood 
of the nation, and making more new drunkards than did the 
aloon in the days of its licensed operation.” 

On the other hand some editors are quite unmoved by the Yale 
professor. The Springfield Union, for instance, finds him writing 
‘superficially and inconclusively”’ and easily disposing of ‘‘ideas 
wr facts that do not suit him.’’ The Moderation League, whose 
directors include a number of the best-known business men. and 
publicists in the country, has been making another survey 
of arrests for intoxication under Prohibition. It finds that: 


“1. Drunkenness increased almost twice as fast in 1925 as 
it did in 1924. In 564 places arrests for drunkenness increased 
21,000 in 1924 over 1923, and in 1925 such arrests increased 
36,241 over 1924. 

*2. In 509 places arrests for drunkenness in 1925 increased 
¥120 per cent. above 1920, the first year of national Prohibition. 

*3. In 384 places arrests for drunkenness in 1925 were higher 
‘than the number of such arrests in 1914, when some States had 
saloons and others had State Prohibition or local option. 

“4. Conditions in the former so-called ‘dry’ States are 
‘worse to-day, compared with 1914, than are conditions in the 
so-called ‘wet’ States.” 


“The most curious result of national bone-dryness is the 
‘remarkable increase in the number of drunken drivers,’’ we 


he 


( 
{ 
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STEPPING-STONES 
—Satterfield for the Editor’s Feature Service. 
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GETTING DIZZIER AND DIZZIER 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 


read in the Moderation League’s report. The statement is 
based on data from police authorities in twenty representative 
cities and from motor-licensing authorities in two States. “‘To 
be exact, motor-vehicles in the entire United States increased 
163 per cent. from 1919 to 1925. Meanwhile much greater 
increases in drunken drivers were taking place”’ in the twenty 
cities mentioned. But ‘‘by far the most distressing result of 
the Volstead Law,’’ we read on, ‘‘is the increase in drinking 
among the boys and girls and young people generally.” Various 
surveys and reports from police chiefs are cited in proof of this 
statement which are said ‘‘to leave not the slightest doubt 
that there has been a very considerable increase in drunkenness 
among the young.’ With all these things in mind, the conclu- 
sion is reached ‘‘that the Volstead Law has failed utterly to do 
what it was intended to do, namely, promote temperance and 
sobriety,’ and the opinion is given ‘‘that a greater degree of 
temperance can be obtained by a wise restrictive law than by 
a bone-dry law which does not command the respect of the 
large part of the people.” 

These facts, declares the Springfield Union, ean not be chal- 
The survey, says the Providence News, “‘confirms the 
The Atlanta Constitution 
is convineed, after reviewing the Moderation League report, 
that the Volstead Law, ‘‘instead of promoting temperance, has 


lenged. 
experiences of the ordinary man.” 


unmistakably promoted intemperance.’ Individual statistics 


may be challenged, but the Omaha World-Herald finds the 
significance of the League’s figures in the tendency in which 
they indicate. The point is, we are told, that in 1914 the ten- 
deney was toward decrease in drunkenness, ‘‘in 1924 it was 
toward increase.” 

But Wayne B. Wheeler, General Counsel of the Anti-Saloon 
League finds the League’s report absolutely ‘‘foundationless”’: 

“Tt juggles figures, by ignoring increased population, failing 
to compare conditions now with licensed days, and failing to take 
into account greater activity in arresting intoxicated persons. 

‘‘Of course there are more drunken automobile drivers ar- 
rested now than formerly because we now have over 20,000,000 
automobiles, compared with a few thousand of some years 
ago. The lie about increased drunkenness among youth was 
nailed by the recent survey made by Tur Lirrrary Dicsst.” 


a." wea ba eail 


GERMANY ASKS OUR “MORAL” SUPPORT 


VERY POINTED HINT to President Coolidge that 
Germany expects the United States to support the 
“Thoiry agreement,’’ morally and otherwise, is contained 

in the speech delivered at Cologne on October 2 by Germany’s 
Foreign Minister, Herr Stresemann. The Franco-German ar- 
rangements agreed to ac the French village provide that France 
shall evacuate the Rhineland and transfer the Saar basin to 
Germany without waiting for the plebiscite stipulated by the 
Treaty of Versailles. Germany, on her part, is to issue railroad 
bonds, and pay the proceeds—estimated at half a billion dollars— 
to France to aid in stabilizing the france, and perhaps in ratifying 
the debt agreement to the United States. But—and here is the 
rub—Stresemann makes it plain that without the aid of the 
United States this plan can not be carried out. In his Cologne 
speech he cites parts of President Coolidge’s address at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, in June, 1925, in which Mr. Coolidge 
approved of such pacts as those agreed upon at Locarno, and 
intimated that our moral and material aid could not be depended 
upon unless and until Europe should enter into mutual security 
agreements. In the German Foreign Minister’s opinion, the 


Thoiry arrangement is the only possible method to free Huropean ° 


peace from the menace of the Rhineland occupation, and for this 
reason, he believes, the United States can not hold aloof from the 
undertaking. Says Mr. Stresemann in his October 2 speech: 


“T am fully aware of all the obstacles and all the psychological 
inhibitions on that side and this, but I believe the fact can, not be 
disputed that a Franco-German understanding remains the kernel 
of any European understanding and pacification. 

“The Thoiry policy, in my opinion, and in that of the French 
Foreign Minister, can only be part of a general policy of Huropean 
restoration and peace. It requires for its realization the partici- 
pation of other Powers and the collaboration of the competent 
reparational authorities. I count on the understanding and 
encouragement of other nations, and specially of the United 
States.” 


The French Foreign Minister, Mr. Briand, it is remarked by 
the Washington Post, ‘“has not yet given a similar hint to Presi- 
dent Coolidge, but it is to be expected that he will heartily second 
Herr Stresemann’s suggestion that the United States finance the 
Thoiry arrangement.” And, while a tinge of sarcasm may be 
detected in this statement, the Baltimore Swn, New York World, 
and Philadelphia Record agree that Germany and France are 
entitled to look to this country for moral support. ‘‘ Whether 
the moral support will be followed by financial support must 
depend upon the nature of the financial proposals,”’ declares the 
Baltimore paper. ‘“‘The appeal of Dr. Stresemann,”’ agrees 
The Record, ‘‘ought to meet with a prompt and favorable re- 


sponse so far as it is practicable.”’ In this paper’s opinion: 


“Tf President Coolidge and the country really care about con- 


ditions in Europe, and recognize that we ourselves have an inter- 


est in a peaceful and prosperous Kurope, the time has come for 
using whatever means there are for assuring Hurope of peace and 
giving it a chance to attain prosperity. 

“Tt is not clear that there is anything the United States can 
do beyond buying the proposed German railway bonds with 
which a large payment is to be made to France, of which it is in 
desperate need. In France it seems to be recognized that this 
is the thing desired of the United States, and if we do not take 
a large part of the railway loan, it is felt that the loan can not be 
marketed. Europe is impoverished by the war. 

‘A dispatch from this country has been printed in France 
stating that our Government has asked the international bankers 
to consult it before floating any foreign loans, and that it has 
exprest its opposition to loans to Germany. The first part of 
this is true; the Department of State has indicated a wish to be 
consulted about foreign loans, but the latter part of the state- 
ment is difficult to believe. Several weeks ago there was pub- 
lished a list of loans to German municipal and other corporations, 
aggregating $509,000,000, which have been floated since the 
Dawes plan was adopted. If American bankers have advanced 
more than half a billion dollars to German commercial and polit- 
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is of a character to commend it to international financiers, 
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ical corporations in a couple of years, it is hard to believe tha 
our Government has any objections to marketing a good p 
of the German railway loan in this country. The part of 1 
loan necessary to put the Dawes plan in operation which wa 
assigned to this country was subscribed instantly. The par 
of the League of Nations loan to Austria which was allotted tc 
the United States was taken up in fifteen minutes after the book 
were opened. The statement that our Government has objected 
to loans to Germany is highly improbable. a 

“The Thoiry agreement was one of the most momentous ever 
reached between two Governments, and its influence on the pe 
and prosperity of Europe should be incalculable. If the loan 


ment.” 


But the Stresemanu speech was tactless and uncalled for, 
believes the New York Times. ‘‘It is scarcely diplomatic for | 


Chief Executive of another, and then call upon him to say, — 

whether he really meant what he had said,’ maintains The Times. __ } 

Moreover: . z 
“‘The whole thing is made the more awkward and unnecessary - Fs 

through being based upon a seeming misunderstanding. A part 

of the plan to expedite the evacuation of German territory by — 

the French, and to restore in every way good relations, both — 

commercial and political, between Germany and France, was 

to float a loan based upon the earnings of German railways. 

But when the scheme was made public, it was said by authority 

at Washington that the American Government could not think 

of investing in such German railway bonds. It is this announce- 


~ment which appears to have troubled Dr. Stresemann, and to 


have led him to make his plea direct to President Coolidge. But 
the Washington Administration did not say that German bonds 
might not be taken by private investors in America.” 


What the Washington Post can not understand is this: ‘‘ When 
Europeans ask the United States to finance new peace arrange- 
ments, and in the same breath insist that the old debts ean not 
be paid without great injury to the United States, why do they 
expect President Coolidge to come to their aid?’’ Aceording 
to The Post: 


“The London Times declares that eventual cancelation will 
be necessary for two reasons; First, that the debtors can not 
pay; and second, that even if they could pay, the transfer of 
vast sums from Europe to America would work irreparable harm 
to all parties concerned, and particularly to the United States. 
In France the same argument is put forth. Eminent economists 
insist that international transfers will do great injury to the 
United States. 

“Tf it will ruin the United States to collect existing debts, 
why does Europe ask the United States to lend more money? 
Also, if debt collection is so injurious to the creditor, why do 
France and Great Britain insist upon payment of German rep- 
arations? They seem to be willing to ineur the risk of ruin by 
collecting all they can from Germany. 

“Americans are discovering that the war debts present a dif- 
ficult problem, but not in the sense suggested by solicitous foreign 
friends of this country. The problem as seen by Americans 
consists in collecting the money which was loaned. They are 
perfeetly willing to run all the risk of suffocation resulting from 
the transfer of large sums to this country. 

“Suggestions looking to debt cancelation merely provoke 
bad feeling here and arouse false hopes abroad. So long as the 
United States owes a dollar on its Liberty bonds there will be no 
cancelation of debts owed by Great Britain, France, Italy and 
other debtors. Cancelation in behalf of foreigners means extra 
taxation of Americans. 

‘Kor five or six years the rapidly revolving French Cabinets 
have been promising to adjust the debt to the United States. 
The latest authority to give such assurance is Premier Poincaré. 
But the Berenger-Mellon agreement hangs fire, and public 
opinion in France is as stubbornly opposed to a settlement as it 
has ever been. Now the United States will be asked to throw 
good money after bad by financing the Franco-German arrange- 
ment for the evacuation of German territory by France on a cash 
basis. 

“American public sentiment will oppose this proposition tooth 
and nail unless France first ratifies the debt agreement and ar- 
ranges to make annual payments to this country.” 


THE ROW OVER. FLORIDA RELIEF 


‘ HAS BECOME A HABIT i in resort regions to minimize 
r even suppress news of disasters that might frighten 
tourists and investors, reflect several editors, noting 
it controversy over Florida’s relief needs. ‘‘Frosts in 
> hot weather in summer, earthquakes, storms, plagues, 
Jemics and all manner of things that tend to make such 
s the subject of adverse conversation,” are, as the New 
en Register recalls, kept out of the daily papers and the dis- 
s of the great news-gathering agencies. So it is that 
a’s habit of boom talk has rearisen to harm her in the 
r of her adversity,” 
s the New York Eve- 
g Post; ‘contributions 
he relief funds for her 
riceane victims have 
ved because of the 
te’s cheerful instinct 
deny that there is 
‘thing wrong with 
." It will be re- 
mbered that John 
eton Payne, Chair- 
a of the American 
1 Cross, charged Flor- 
officials, including 
Governor, of having 
ractically destroyed” 
+» Red Cross campaign 
raise $5,000,000 for 
erida relief. In par- 
ular, this telegram 
em Mayor Romfh of 
sami is said to have 
1e to Mayors of other 
ies throughout the 
untry: 


Pictorial Press photograph 


“My people and I are grateful to you for your sympathetic 
‘ssage and offer of assistance. After inspection of the damaged 
“ion, I find the situation not as bad as reported. Will call 
you if the need arises.” 

Governor Martin of Florida is said to have refused to eall 
special session of the legislature to appropriate funds for relief, 
d, also, to have sent word to officials in other States that 
nditions in Florida are not as bad as depicted in the press. 
Che officials of Florida from the Governor down and the real- 
tate operators have seriously handicapped the American Red 
‘oss in its efforts to provide relief for those who suffered in the 


Tricane that swept southern Florida on September 18 by 
nimizing the loss,’ declares Judge Payne, adding: ‘‘The 


or people who suffered are regarded as of less consequence 
an the hotel and tourist business of Florida.”’ 
But Governor Martin replies that he is “ 


Mayor Romfh ealls attention to his earlier official 


amazed” at these 


itements. 


wtement, in which he said: ‘‘There are thousands who have 


+ all, and are destitute, and who must have financial aid in 
3ut there 


Jer to get back upon a self-supporting basis. 


the finances or can make satis- 


The Mayor 


> other thousands who have 
story arrangements to restore their own homes.’ 
clares: 


‘Thad no intention in my statement of minimizing the serious- 
ss-of the situation, but, on the other hand, we in Miami, who 
pend upon the tourist trade for support to a large extent, 
ald not afford to let the impression get abroad that the whole 
y was in ruins, when in reality, except for some of the outlying 
tions, the damage was not extensive.”’ 


Frank B. Shutts, 
uyor Romfh, who, he says, 


publisher of the Miami Herald, defends 


“did not attempt to minimize the 


HOW FLORIDA CARRIES ON 


In Fort Lauderdale a four-story department store was wrecked by the hurricane. 
The proprietors promptly started to do business again in the street. 
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effects of the storm,” but ‘was careful not to exaggerate the loss - 
of life or the damage to property.” And Governor Martin, he 
adds, should not be censured ‘‘for stating publicly that after an 
inspection of the damaged region he did not find the situation 
as bad as first reported; I think that statement was true.” — 
A statement by Herman A. Dann, President of the Florida 
Chamber of Commerce, which is said to represent the opinions 
of Florida business men, is summarized thus by the New York 
Evening Post: 


“The minimum relief fund of $5,000,000 set by the field 
force of the American Red Cross was absolutely essential as 
first aid; the matter of 
refinancing and rebuild- 
ing the homes of the hur- 
ricane victims was one 
that should and would 
be shouldered by Florida 
as soon as emergency 
needs had been met; 
the full recovery of the 
State would be reached 
if the tourists brought to 
the community the an- 
nual revenues of the 
winter season.” 


The Jacksonville Flor- 
ida Times-Union ealls 
attention to both the 
certainty of Florida’s 
eventual recovery and 
her immediate present 
need for relief: 


““Within a year or two 
it is possible that the 
scars of the recent 
trouble may be indis- 
tinguishable. It is cer- 
tain that the great ma- 
jority of people in the 
storm-torn area of Flor- 
ida are determined to build again and reestablish their homes 
and businesses, and carry on better than before. But right now 
there is need for human sympathy and substantial aid. With 
thousands well able to take care of themselves there are hun- 
dreds who have been temporarily swept off their feet, and the 
percentage in particular districts is too great to allow for read- 
justments without help from outside. Florida seldom ealls for 
help. Just now every dollar contributed is of greater use than 
ten could be a month later.’ 


At present there is an urgent need of help, says the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Daily Mail. But it recalls that eventually good often 
comes out of these great disasters: 


“Chicago was once wiped out by fire, but rose a new and 
grander Chicago. Boston was swept by a great conflagration, 
San Francisco had both fire and earthquake. Galveston had both 
carthquake and sea-wave, Baltimore had her devouring con- 
flagration. But they all come back, and they come back better 
than before. So, too, we may expect this of Miami.” 


Looking ahead to the winter season, the president of the Miami 


Chamber of Commerce asserts emphatically that, while great 


havoe was wrought, ‘‘rehabilitation has been so swift that 
g 


proper accommodations at reasonable prices are assured all who 


come from this time on.’’ ‘‘The spirit of Miamians,”’ declares 


the Miami Realty Board, ‘‘is to-day building a greater city than 


our fondest hopes ever anticipated.” ‘‘Interviews with numer- 


ous bankers, building-supply men, hardware and furniture and 


plumbing dealers, as well as department-store owners in Miami 


reflect optimism for early recovery,” reports the representative 


of the Na 


to investigate. 


tional Association of Credit Men, who went to Florida 


He sees ‘‘no indication of unemployment, wages 


are steady, and reconstruction is going forward at a rapid pace.”’ 
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DIPLOMACY NOT A POOR MAN’S JOB 


O BETTER EXAMPLE of the handicap under which our 
Foreign Service labors could be found, thinks the New 
York Times, than the recent resignation of Allen W. 
Dulles, following his promotion to be Counselor of the American 
Legation in Peking. Mr. Dulles, a grandson of John W. Foster, 
Secretary of State under President Benjamin Harrison, and 
a nephew of Robert Lansing, Secretary of State under President 
Wilson, was formerly chief of the Near Eastern Division of the 
State Department. According to his letter to Secretary Kellogg, 
he resigns because of the ‘‘financial burdens 
involved in the acceptance of a higher posi- 
tion’? in the diplomatic service. In other 
words, observes the Pittsburgh Sun, ‘“‘his 
salary of $8,000 would remain the same, and 
this amount would not cover the increased 
outlay of such a position. His private means 
were not sufficient to justify him in meeting 
this additional expense out of his own 
pocket.” 

The resignation of Mr. Dulles, thinks the 
Utica Press, ‘‘is certain to revive the ques- 
tion of bettering the salaries of officials in the 
Foreign Service so as to make a career in that 
body more available to men of ability, but 
with moderate means.’”’ Weare reminded by 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce that— 


“Congress recently enacted legislation 
which provided for houses for envoys, and 
also provided more pay and certain additional 
allowances. It was presumed that the new 
legislation would solve the problem of sup- 
porting our diplomats. But seemingly it has 
not done so. 

“The problem is difficult. It grows out of 
conditions existing many centuries ago. A 
king, seeking to impress another king, and 
thereby to persuade certain concessions from 
him, sent an envoy to the other king’s court. 
The envoy carried costly presents. With him 
was a large and expensive retinue of men-at- 
arms. As the envoy represented his king, he 
lived in luxury, as a king would live. 

““The old tradition has survived. We send 
Mr. Jones to represent us at some king’s 
court, or even at some republic’s capital, and 
he is therefore called upon to live as a king 
would live. A man of rare force could violate this custom. 
A Ben Franklin could live in a hall bedroom and yet meet the 
powerful people at the court and impress and convince and per- 
suade them. But Ben Franklins are few. The average, able 
diplomat of to-day, by spending ten thousand dollars less a year 
than, his predecessor spent, would lose influence; his country 
might lose millions. There is no way out of the dilemma except 
for the United States to pay sufficient sums to enable its diplo- 
mats to play the game.” 


paper 


our Foreign 


Only Congress can remedy the situation in our Foreign Service, 
says a Washington dispatch to the New York World. A econsider- 
able improvement could be worked by increasing the salaries of our 
diplomats, agrees the Chicago Tribune. ‘‘ But,” adds this paper: 

“*So long as Congressmen are paid $10,000 a year, they are not 
likely to pay diplomatic agents much more. A more feasible 
arrangement would be the granting of allowances, adjusted to the 
proved needs of the diplomat at the particular post he is ealled 
upon to occupy. 

““There may be some difference of opinion regarding the best 
way to meet the situation, but there can be no two opinions 
regarding the injustice of requiring our diplomats to pay from 
their own funds the expenses which they are forced to incur as 
representatives of the United States.” 


What, Chronicle 


thought of a business concern which paid a foreign representative 


asks the Pittsburgh Telegraph, ‘‘would be 
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TEN YEARS OF TRAINING 


In the practical conduct of foreign 
affairs are lost to the nation, one news- 


editor observes, 
resignation of Allen W. Dulles from 
Service, 
rceent promotion that entailed added 
expenses, but no higher salary. 


a salary of $8,000 a year aa expected hie to pay a si 
amount out of his pocket for office expenses?” And— 


‘“‘How many men could it get to work for it on this 
The idea is sufficiently absurd, but our Government has ma 
employees of whom it requires sucha sacrifice. In many ins 
the salaries now paid mean, in effect, that Uncle Sam’s 
men’ must work for nothing, since they suffice only for the ¢ 
official expenses.” 


“Tt is a pity that conditions are such as to compel a man of the 
Dulles type to resign,” asserts the Louisville Times, for ten yes rs 
of training in the practical conduct of foreign 
affairs are thus lost to the nation. The Cleve 
land Plain Dealer, New York Times, and 
other widely read dailies see a ‘‘distinct loss 
to the diplomatic service”’ in the resignation 
of Dulles, and the Cleveland paper does not 
hesitate to criticize as “‘ penny wise and pound 
foolish”’ the nation that ‘‘is so niggardly that 
its efficient servants must pay for the joy of 
serving.” As the Washington Post points out: 


“Tt is hardly to be expected that men will 
make a heavy financial sacrifice year after 
year to serve the nation. If they have 
families, a time comes when it is clearly theiz 
duty to provide for them more generously 
than is possible with the salaries paid by the 
United States Government in the diplomatic 
service. 

“Tt is rather puzzling that the evil contin- 
ues uncorrected, for it has come up for dis- 
cussion year after year, and almost invariably 
every one whose opinion on the subject is 
published declares it is a shame that these 
men are not better paid. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States led a move- 
ment in their favor five years ago, and the 
ease of Mr. Dulles suggests that it would be 
appropriate to agitate the matter anew with 
a view to persuading Congress to do some- 
thing. 

“The men who take up diplomacy as 
a career must pursue a long course of prepara- 
tory study. They are required to live abroad, 
sometimes in disagreeable climates. They 
bear heavy responsibilities. Yet their pay is 
so poor that after they reach the higher 
grades of service, which eall for entertaining, 
they are unable to make ends meet unless 
they have some other revenue besides theiz 
salaries. That is one reason why rich men have so often been 
selected to represent the United States abroad as Ambassadors 
and Ministers. It is inconsistent with democratic ideals that the 
higher diplomatic posts should be suitable only for the wealthy. 
Salaries should be paid with some regard for the degree of training 
and ability required.” 


through the 


following a 


According to the Washington correspondent of the New York 
World: 


“ec 


in the right direction was made 
agitation, Congress passed the 
under which the consular and diplomatic 
bined into the Foreign Service, and the 
along defined lines. 

‘Congress made another distinct forward step when at the 
last session it passed the Porter Bill, providing for the gradual 
acquisition or construction of official residences for American 
Ambassadors and Ministers and certain consular officers. This 
measure also followed long agitation in which the niggardliness 
of the United States, the richest nation, in providing for its foreign 
representatives was strongly featured. 

‘Both of these measures have greatly encouraged the rank and 
file of officers in the Foreign Service to hope that in due time Con- 
will be convinced that further relief in the nature of 
adequate allowances must be granted before Americans repre: 
senting their Government abroad are placed on anything 
approaching a parity with the representatives of Great Britain. 
France, Germany, and other Powers.” | 


A beginning 
many years of 


when, after 
Rogers Act, 
services were com- 
personnel reclassified 
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E oe really a fanatic — 
you get mad when the 
n ime to talk sense. 

a Times. 


cttan happens rage a neu- 
1 is neutral for the same 
on that a dead seed won’t 
ninate.—M uskogee Phenix. 


Many insects depend on 
to get their nourish- 
nt. This is especially true 
mf the political bee—Canton 
Fi 2p OS ttory. 
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Tue number of automobiles 

increasing by leaps and 
s and pedestrians are 
iving the same way.—Ar- 
as Gazette. 


'Tunney’s mother thought 
the was going to get licked. She 
thad done it herself in the past 
and knew how easy it was. 
—Wichita Eagle. 


OxsseRVING the welcome 
‘Germany is getting on her 
return into good standing, 
‘one wonders whether’ the 
United States wouldn’t be 
more popular in Europe to-day if it had chosen to fight on the 
other side.— Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Wuen the other hog-calling contests are over, let’s have a few 
contests in ealling road hogs appropriate things.—Austin 
American. 


A cHEecK-uPp shows 300,000 reindeer in Alaska. So no auto- 
mobile agency can yet consider Santa Claus as a prospect.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 


Frve-pay working week is promised now. People make so 
much money in this prosperity era, they need two days to spend 
it in— St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


PHYSIOLOGIST says women are growing larger bones. Which, 
no doubt, will compensate for the loss of their rags and their 
hanks of hair.— Arkansas Gazette. 


“Way, I’m not at all downeast,”’ said Mrs. Dempsey, “I 
have Jack.’’—News Report. So, it seems from the gate statistics, 
has her husband.—Norfolk Virginian-Piiot. 


Accorpin@ to statistics more men are under arms in Europe 
to-day than there were before the war. This looks as tho 
Europe was getting all prepared for another Peace Conference. 
—Judge. 

Down in Mexico they shot ten men who were implicated in the 
murder of one American citizen. On this side of the line we 
should have arrested ten, tried four, convicted one and paroled 
the convict.— Louisville Times. 


op ot 


EVERY ONE IMPOSES UPON THE 
RICH, GOOD-NATURED UNCLE 


—Evans in the Columbus Dispatch, 


cle he ht ¥ 


N oe 


Ir will be ane enough to 
talk about changing relig’ 
when men grow up to the He 
ent one.—El Paso Herald. 


A common ‘misfortune binds 
married people closer unless it 
is that of being married to one 
another.— Pottsville Journal. 


_As we understand it, Henry 
Ford’s five-day week hasn’t 
yet been extended to include 
his dealers.— Kansas City Star. 


Many a politician finds 
when he comes to repair his 
political fences that a hedge 
will do better.—WNorfolk Vir- 
ginian-Pilot. 


Tur advantage in a good 
vocabulary is that you can 
discard the big word and select 
a simile you can spell. Albany 
(Ore.) Herald. 


AMERICANS coming in late, 
- according to Mr. Kipling, got 
all that others had fought for, 
with the possible exception of 
German Southwest Africa, part 
of German Southeast Africa, 
a third of Togoland, all German rights in Egypt and Suez, 
the Mosul mandate, Palestine, etc., etc., ete—Detroit News. 


We have reached the point now where you can judge a man’s 
social status by the crime he goes to jail for.— Publishers Syndi- 
cate (Chicago). 


GERMANY may redeem the Saar with a new issue of bonds, but 
Poinearé will see to it that they are guilt-edged—vwNorfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 


A “REVOLUTIONARY FORCE” is convenient in some lands. It 
can butcher aliens without getting the country into trouble.— 
Schenectady Gazette. 


“To think,’ exclaimed the enthusiastic young husband, 
‘that by the time we get all this furniture paid for we shall have 
genuine antiques!’’—Detroit News. 


Epison says that as between the radio and the phonograph 
for music, the phonograph will win in the end. But then Edison 
didn’t invent the radio.— Wichita Eagle. 


Grnprat ANDREWS says that from now on all enforcers must 
be abstainers, except those who have to swig evidence in the 
line of duty. The Prohibition army has no use for tanks.—The 
New Yorker. 


Generat Huerrzoa claims that South Africa should be as 
independent as Britain. This means that if he succeeds, South 
Africans will not be able to buy cigarets after eight o’clock at 
night, except through automatic machines.—Punch. 


ANTIFOREIGN FERMENT IN CHINA 


OT SINCE 1900 has the position of foreigners in China 

been so critical as at present, it is said, and, altho this 
recalls the Boxer Movement, it is noted by Bertrand 
Russell, the radical writer, who calls himself an internationalist, 
and who is considered an authority on China, that there is no 
parallel between the Boxer 
Movement and the modern 
Nationalist Chinese Movement. 
Mr. Russell, who is of noble 
British birth, writes with equal 
facility on mathematies, phi- 
losphy, Socialism, or the 
Chinese, and in The New 
Leader, a London Labor weekly, 
he takes a very strong anti- 
British stand as he goes on to 
advise us that it is important 
to realize the profound gulf 
which separates the Chinese 
Nationalists of to-day from 
the misguided reactionaries of 
twenty-six years ago, and he 
adds: 

““The Boxers represented the 
least civilized and least en- 
lightened elements in their 
country; they stood solely for 
the preservation of ancient 
tradition. On the other hand, 
the Kuomintang, the modern 
Nationalist party, consists of 
the most modern and West- 
ernized people in China— 
people who have assimilated, 
not the slave morality which 


——— 


“There is at this moment a serious possibility that China 
may be united under the joint leadership of Feng and the Can-_ 
tonese. Public opinion enthusiastically supports them—no 
only that of the students, as our newspapers pretend, but also 
that of the ‘solid middle class.’ It is true that the ‘students’ ~ 
—j. e., the men and women who have had a modern education, — 
both old and young—are the 
most active and energetic of — 
the champions of Chinese 
freedom, but they have won 
over almost all who are politi- 
cally conscious among the Chi- — 
nese. They even influence the 
soldiers in the mercenary 
armies, and make it difficult 
for generals who are tools of 
the foreigner to rely upon their 
troops. That is in part the 
explanation of the successes of 
the Cantonese armies.” 


Mr. Russell then points out 
that Hankow and Hanyang - 
are practically one city, about 
the size of Glasgow, on the 
northern bank of the Yangtze. 
With Wuchang opposite them 
on the southern bank, he says, 
they constitute the center of 
China where the river, running 
from west to east, crosses the 
north and south route from 
Peking to Canton. This is the 
key position, industrially, com- 
mercially, and strategically in 
China, and that is the reason 


BRITISH LABOR SATIRE for British dismay at the 


Europeans have tried to in- “Peaceful penetration in China.” success of the Cantonese, ac- 


euleate in the East, but the 
doctrines of freedom and self- 
respect which they have tried 
to keep for home consumption. No unprejudiced person can 
doubt that the Kuomintang represents all that is best in 
China, both morally and intellectually; that is why our Foreign 
Office is itching to destroy it.” 


As matters stood about the middle of September, Mr. Russell 
goes on to say, in Manchuria Chang T'so-lin was seizing the 
Chinese Eastern Railway ‘‘which was built by Chinese labor 
and Czarist capital, and is therefore claimed by the Soviet 
yovernment.”’ This informant further relates: 


‘“Not very far to the north of Peking was the intact army of 
Feng, the northern champion of Chinese nationalism, who was 
driven from Peking by the combined forees of Chang Tso-lin, the 
protégé of Japan, and Wu Pei-fu, the champion of British 
interests in the Yangtze. On the Yangtze, at its most crucial 
point, the Cantonese Nationalist Army, marching from the south, 
oceupied the twin cities of Hankow and Hanyang—ineluding 
Wuw’s great arsenal in the latter, but not the foreign concession 
in the former. Farther up the Yangtze, one of Wu’s lieutenants 
turned against us, seized some British ships and came into 
collision with British gunboats. Inthe neighborhood of Hankow, 
the Nationalists were said to be firing upon all foreign ships 
indiscriminately, including those of America; whether this is fact 
or propaganda, it is not yet possible to know. Wu Pei-fu, for 
the moment at least, is impotent; Chang T'so-lin is held in cheek, 
both by Russia to the north and by Feng in the south. In these 
circumstances, it is doubtful whether Chinese armies can be 
found to fight our battles for us. 


—The New Leader (London). cording to Mr. Russell, who 
proceeds: 


‘‘The Cantonese are called ‘Reds’ in our propaganda press. 
They are less ‘Red’ than Mr. MacDonald; perhaps about as 
‘Red’ as Mr. Lloyd George. But they are willing to accept 
help from Red Russia in the ‘sort of war’ that we have 
been waging against them from Hongkong, just as Chang 
Tso-lin, whom we regard as a pattern of virtue, has always 
accepted help from White Russia. The Cantonese wish to 
establish an orderly democratic government in China, and 
to restore Chinese independence, which we destroyed by the 
opium war and its successors.” 


According to this informant, ever since the present British 
Government came into power, the British Foreign Office has 
wished to intervene in China, but has been restrained by fear of 
America. It is hoped however, he alleges further, that America 
will be brought to consent to intervention by means of the propa- 
ganda which represents Chinese Nationalists as Bolshevists., 
This defender of the Chinese then says Americans are liberal, 
but where the Reds are concerned, ‘‘ they see red,’’ and he adds: 


‘It is therefore possible that they may be induced at least 
to tolerate our intervention. This will, of course, further em- 
bitter our relations with Russia, leading, not improbably, to 
open war with the Soviet Government. Whatever may be the 
immediate outcome, it may be taken as certain that we shall 
be defeated in the end, with the loss of the whole of our political 
and commercial advantages in China. 

“Tf we were fighting for a great cause, the prospect of loss 


Beit Lebor party. should declare that the time has 
vise the unequal treaties, and he continues: 


is fighting the battle of Labor in China. And, last 


pstilities against the U.S. S. R. which may grow out of the 
» tangle. ... 

anwhile we have to face the ery of ‘British lives in danger.’ 
ar mandarins never understand the ery of ‘Chinese lives in 
er,’ which went up after the Shanghai massacre, committed 
ime when no British lives were in danger? If the British in 
% are in danger, let us announce that we are prepared to 
raw them, and the danger will cease. So long as the British 
ate to themselves the right to shoot Chinese at sight, they 
not expect that the Chinese will respect their right to life. 
his animal is wicked; it defends itself when attacked.’”’ 


1 the Shanghai China Weekly Review, an American-owned 
sation, a Chinese contributor, Hin Wong, tells us that for 
aol months there have been frequent reports at home and 
road that signs of anti-Americanism have appeared in South 
dina, particularly at Canton and Wuchow, but he declares: 


ee Hagel eee ee ee 


“Truth, however, points to the fact that the great mass of 
suthern Chinese have never entertained and do not now enter- 
n any ill-feeling toward the Americans or any other foreign 
mmunity sojourning among them. What has been exhibited as 
‘ti-Americanism has been nothing more than a form of labor 
ranny staged by hired ruffians under the direction of a certain 
stion of foreign residents in this part of China—the Soviet 
issians whose mission of hatred and malice is temporarily 
nding to a very small minority in the Kuomintang party, which 
is hoped soon will pass from the stage in South China. 

“In many Kwangtung and Kwangsi districts still untainted by 
feds,’ but where Christian missions have long penetrated, 
reign goods and foreign travelers may now move as freely as 
ey did before the days of the mission preaching ‘Down with 
wistianity, Imperialism, Capitalism, and Unequal Treaties!’ 
vis information has been volunteered by an American who is 
Bible Society agent who, last year, found a greater sale of 
riptures in Kwangtung than in any other period within record. 
the southern section of Canton City, where the militarists 
ve never permitted the extremists to have unlimited freedom, 
mericans have so far not been affected by the ‘anti-imperialist’ 
rike and boycott; and among the foreigners engaged in Canton 
arbor to-day to escort Chinese to and from British steamers 
ying Canton and Hongkong and the shore are two Americans. 
“What may be mistaken as one form of anti-Americanism may 
due to the fact that in the last twelve months, a large American 
‘agency was not allowed to trade unless a special consumption 
x on its imports could be collected by the Kuomintang, and that 
‘9 well-known American-managed hospitals had to close at the 
stance of labor tyrants. 

“These acts are not uncommon these days in South China, and 
any Chinese firms and institutions have had either to suspend 
eir trade or yield to the demands imposed upon them by the 
Homintang administration. The difference has been that 
iinese firms have had to suffer these exactions without recourse, 
jile the Americans have had the privilege of bringing their 
ievances before their Consul and in many cases to the notice of 
e world through the press.”’ 


emphatically express sympathy with the Babin . 
least, it should make it clear that it will not be a party to | 


(RIA ia Bettis ainvidlronscis chosdd navizats a 
or take part in hostile. acts against Canton. Also, — 


Rat Soa ae anisted. seprercnia| 
that they ought to have. Cantonese ¢ 
employers have not been giving their emplc ees what is 
in wages and service condition, and the reaction seen. 
Canton is a natural development. Kuomintang a 

Bolshevik assistance have only hastened it. Since employers i in 


fein oth 


. South China have failed to improve the conditions of their 


employees voluntarily, it has become necessary for the latter to 
demand better conditions, and what is asked will have to be 
excessive in order to get what i is sufficient. : 

‘Chinese workers in the South appear to be somewhat tyran- 
nical, and this may be explained that they have been encouraged. 
to actions without first being taught their duties and responsibili- 
ties as citizens engaged in manual labor and that some of the acts 
charged to their general account should rightly have been 
credited to the few professional agitators and Bolshevik agents 
actually directing the labor and political movements in this part 
of China. 

“A child, for the first time venturing into the world, often 
brings anxiety and annoyance to his parents and friends, and the 
early entrance of Chinese labor into Chinese polities and national 
life is likely to be marked by disturbance. 

‘‘From close observations of what is going on among Chinese 
workers, there is nosignof anti-Americanism; but they will not ex- 
empta foreigner from what they may do to one of their own people. 

“The day is gone when a foreign flag over the house-top of 
a Chinese building or at the stern of a Chinese-owned vessel is 
able to scare cff a Kuomintang comrade. Kuomintang agents 
these days are not altogether those of the laundry-men type 
brought back by the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen from the United States 
of America, but rather of the ‘Tong’ variety, men who would 
shoot down persons irrespective of their family-trees, similar to 
what used to be seen in the ‘Chinatowns’ of San Francisco, New 
York, Boston, and other Ameriean cities. 

“Kuomintang pickets enforcing the anti-British boycott in 
Canton Harbor have shot down Russians as well as Chinese, but 
this has not been moved by any racial prejudice as the term of 
‘anti-foreignism’ may wrongly imply. 

‘““Nowadays it is individual and class rather than national and 
racial feelings and hatred which govern the acts of the Chinese in 
Canton and South China. 

“Practically every case of ill-treatment of foreigners in Canton 
as reported by the press may be traced to the individual victim or 
victims who have at first thought that the color of their skins 
would give them special consideration before Chinese eyes. It 
was this mistaken notion together with their own lack of taet in 
dealing with Chinese of the working class, newly rich in political 
influence, like newly rich in wealth, who are apt to fall into 
temptation easier than many of the rest of their fellow country- 
men, that had brought forth trouble. 

“The two or three weeks around the first of August in Canton 
saw the city newspaperless, except the party organs of the Kuo- 
mintang, and some 200 to 250 either lilled or wounded by daggers 
or bamboo sticks in the hands of so-ealled ‘Reds’ and ‘anti-Reds’ 
who ‘battled’ in Canton streets from July 29 to August 8. 
This should have clearly shown that Kuomintang reign of terror 
knows no respect of person, and what the foreigners have suffered 
is but very little compared with what the Chinese themselves 
have suffered.” 
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Age is -SPAIN’S. “AYE” PLEBISCITE 
OUR MILLION VOTES in favor of General de Rivera’s 


Civil Directorate of Spain look like a tremendous proof of 


the Spanish Dictator’s popularity, but they are said to 
take on a very different significance when it is remembered that 
it was a ‘one-way vote only,’ and those not in favor of the 
Government were not allowed to enter the polling booth. Never- 
theless it is pointed out that these four million votes are more 
than four times the number ever recorded before in a general 
election in Spain, and even more remarkable, according to a 
Madrid correspondent of the London Daily Express, is the fact 


Wide World photograph 
KING AND DICTATOR: SPAIN’S 


It is said that both Gen. Primo de Rivera 
Alfonso ‘‘seem happy’’ 


TWO RULERS 


and King 


(at the right) 
over the popular vote of confidence recording 
4,000,000 signatures in favor of Spain’s Civil Directorate. 


that 40 per cent. of Spain’s twenty million population are totally 


illiterate. This informant goes on to say: 


“The Army did its duty nobly, voting by right and by numbers. 
The priests were the most assiduous voters of them all, for, not 
content with voting themselves, they stood outside the polling 
stations and led passers-by to the t table, and showed them where 
to sign on the dotted line. 

“To an unbiased observer like myself the published returns 
are amazing, and, to say the least, show greater organization 
powers than this country is generally eredited with, 
altho I have been observing carefully, | have not seen one hundred 
people vote. 

“Naturally, the circumstances in which the plebiscite was 
held afforded many opportunities for practical 
that Charlie Chaplin, always a great favorite in Spain, voted— 
by proxy. 


because, 


jokes. I see 


“Many people throughout the country must have been in 
many places at the same time during the past three days. Some 
of the figures published give rise to much thinking. In San 


The Titi’ Digest fon Guitirer 16, 1926 re eee ‘ Te 


"Sebastian: for instance, 30, 000 people voted, Sila in the lar 


and important town of Seville only 27,000 voted. ae 
“Dispatehes from Spanish Morocco record that the Ov 
Army marched bravely to the poll.” 


The way in which the plebiscite was carried out, wri 
Madrid correspondent of the London Westminster Gazette, wo 
give an English Returning Oficer a shock, and he continues 


vein that seems to hint of voting “early and often’’: 2 

‘“‘Tnside, in many cases outside, many public buildings ther 
was a small baize-covered table, behind which several offici 
lazed, smoking, from 10 A. M, tol P.M. and from 4 to7 P. M 
On it were ink, pens, and sheets of foolscap paper. = 

“One had only to approach the table, write one’s name 01 
any name that came into one’s head, and walk ee the 
next such table. 

‘“Every member of the tramway company had to give his 
signature on penalty of losing his job. When one consider: 
that the tramways in Barcelona carry 280,000,000 passenger: 
annually, the number of employees in the tramway companie: 
of Spain must come to a big figure. 

““Over 3,000 members of the Association for the Repression 0! 
Blasphemy in Madrid signed for the Government. 

‘‘The impression here is that the whole thing has been done te 
give the Dictator a fictitious prestige in view of Spain’s failure 
to secure a permanent seat on the League Council.” 


In spite of the serious flaw in the representative validity of the 
plebiscite, remarks the London Statist, the number of votes cas’ 
was such as to leave no doubt in the mind of an unprejudicec 


“observer as to the popularity and inherent stability of Genera 


de Rivera’s Government. The Spanish Dictator certainly 
appears more strongly entrenched than ever, in the view of thi: 
weekly, which continues: 


‘‘He has reaped the benefit of the Moroeean victories, his 
prestige has been enhanced by the ineffective mutiny of certair 
contingents of the artillery corps. The attitude taken up bj 
Spain over the League Council dispute, culminating in het 
formal notice of withdrawal from the League, has gained the 
support of the vast majority of Spaniards, however short. 
sighted and even childish it may appear to foreign observers 
The Tangier question still looms on the diplomatie horizon 
The claims of Spain are so irreconcilably opposed to the views 0} 
France and of Britain that a rebuff to her aspirations in thi 
direction is almost inevitable. No one ean foretell whether the 
inherent strength of General de Rivera’s Government is proo 
against the loss of prestige that such a rebuff would entail.” 


The mutiny of artillery officers in Madrid, followed by the 
proclamation of martial law throughout Spain early in September 
notes the London Daily Telegraph, was a bolt from a clear sk 
because the non-constitutional Government of Spain, if no 
popular, seemed to enjoy the benefit of general acquiesence anc 
to have unthreatened command of the situation. The procla 
martial law throughout Spain was the first inti 
mation to the world, and apparently to the nation itself, that : 


erisis of importance has arisen, 


mation of 


according to this newspaper 
which adds: 


“The statement that disaffection had declared itself in th 
Army alone did not appear to reduce the proportions of th 
trouble, for political upheavals in Spain have usually been th 
work of that service, and the present dictator’s coup d'état o 
three years ago was no exception to the rule. But the erisis wa 
terminated almost as rapidly as it had arisen. It turned ou 
to be purely a matter of professional discontent, and to be con 
fined to the artillery corps, whose officers, even more conserva 
tive-minded than those of other arms of the service, were ag 
grieved by a recent royal decree instituting a system of pro 
motion by merit rather than seniority. Their movement 
nevertheless, was an open challenge to authority. In som 
centers ‘a complete state of indiscipline’ among them wa 
officially reported by the local military governors, and elsewher 
there were mutinous demonstrations. 

‘Gen. Primo de Rivera acted with promptitude and energy 
The proclamation of martial law was followed by King Alfonsc 
at the Prime Minister’s urgent request, making a hurried j journe: 
to Madrid from his summer retreat at San Sebastian. Alth 


ieial statement has been made as to what followed, there is no 
t that the personal exercise of the Royal authority led to the 
ission of the artillery officers stationed in the capital, 
e example was soon followed elsewhere. There were one or 
minor clashes with loyal troops; but there was soon complete 
nedience to the drastic orders suspending the employment and 
ray of all officers of the artillery, and forbidding them to wear 
aiform. ‘To the number of some 1,800 they are now awaiting 
vial by court martials, and the stern punishment promised to all 
rvicted offenders. The decree imposing martial law was 
cinded within a few days of its publication.” 


F 


IRELAND’S DWINDLING POPULATION 
DROP OF 166,886 in Ireland’s population, as revealed 


& much concern in the Irish press, and attracts attention 
a all parts of the world to which the Irish have emigrated. 
ut the returns for Northern Ireland show a slight increase, 
hile the Saorstat (Free State) registers a loss of 
.3 per cent., according to Dublin Associated Press 
dispatches, which report the Free State’s present 
epulation as 2,972,802. The fact that the Free 
tate has 973 women to every 1,000 men, we are 
jid, is accounted for by the greater proportional 
verease of women emigrants, especially to the 
’nited States, and it is further related: 


“The statistical officer accounts partly for de- 
reased population by noting that the withdrawal 
if the British Army and its dependents diminished 
he population by about 34,000, and that 27,405 
wrish soldiers were killed in the European War. The 
“ree State birth-rate is comparatively low, being 
“1.1 per thousand, following a low marriage rate. 
“he death-rate is 16 per thousand, and the emigra- 
ion rate 8.8 per thousand. 

“Of persons born in Ireland 1,817,457 are living 
mut of the country, an equivalent of 43 per cent. of 
‘he present population. Norway is said to be next 
a this respect, but its proportion is only 14.8 per 
ent. 

“ A feature of the returns is the steady flow of the 
ural population to the towns, tho the Free State 
‘ives by agriculture and has few urban industries. 
Jublin City has increased its population by 21,000, 
0 419,115, including suburbs.”’ 


A glance at the census returns relating to Dublin is informative, 
‘emarks the Cork Weekly Examiner, as showing in terms of 
»opulation what a Greater Dublin movement implies. Like the 
sity, it is noted, the urban districts, with one exception, Killiney, 
which is the smallest of them, have become more populous during 
the past fifteen years, and this newspaper continues: 


“There are over 2,000 more persons in Dun Laoghaire, over 
2,500 more in Rathmines, over 4,000 more in Pembroke. Be- 
tween them, Rathmines (40,367) and Pembroke (33,395) have a 
population which is not quite 5,000 less than the population of 
Cork. 

“Dublin City forms the business and social headquarters of 
the people of these districts. In it they have their warehouses, 
factories, offices and shops. They seek it for their amusements, 
xcept, perhaps, for a couple of summer months, and avail all 
the year round of those conveniences and facilities vaguely 
lescribed as amenities in the conduct of their businesses or 
professions and in the pursuit of their pleasure. Trains, trams, 
buses and motor-cars have wiped out any physical distances 
between their residences in the urban districts and the city, 
which can be reached by the most distant dwellers within about 
qalf an hour.”’ 


The census returns for the Free State are “‘ melancholy reading,” 
thinks the Tuam Herald, but they have a lesson and significance, 
t adds, that ‘‘if we be a thoughtful and serious-minded people 
nd have concern for those matters only that are really of im- 
sortance, should be availed of by us and put to good use.”” The 


by the preliminary report of the new census, causes 
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Irish people are fast leaving their country, this newspaper goes 
on to say, and not all the land settlements that have been made 
at such tremendous cost will so far keep them at home. We 
read then: 


“Millions of acres of large farms have been subdivided into 
smaller holdings, and still instead of such subdivisions, as one 
would expect, leading to larger numbers on the land and more 
food being produced therefrom, the reverse is the fact. There are 
fewer people on the land and the land is producing less. The 
average production of the Free State’s is less in food and live 
stock within the period, so that instead of progressing, as we 
should hope to be, we are retrograding. All this is due to political 
and social causes mainly, and let us get that fact into our heads. 
The poison of politics has infected the country, and an unrest 
and disturbed public mind is the result. 

“Even at this:-hour when all that is politically possible has been 
gained and won and when a sensible people should in such cireum- 
stances be settling down to minding their own business, working 
out their own salvation, by minding their farms and making them 


A FRENCH JIBE AT SPAIN 


“Vote if you dare against my Government.”’ 


—Le Progres Civique. 


as productive as they can by industry be made, we have so-called 
leaders of revolt and unrest still preaching the old doctrine of 
division, disturbance and disaster, and too often see them followed 
and encouraged by young and thoughtless men who are not 
seriously considering the realities of life, and many of whom are 
disappointed that the spoils of office at the late distribution did 
not come their way, and hoping that they may at another up- 
settal. Hence their activities. This feeling of uncertainty and 
unrest which is abroad is fanned into activity by the persons and 
causes we have referred to, and it is this unrest which is driving 
our young men out of the country, for with an ever-perpetual 
disturbance at home, they see no prospect before them.” 


Therefore it is of the most essential and vital importance, this 
journal avers, that the young people in Ireland should by every 
means of instruction and admonition be encouraged to pour 
their thoughts to their native land and to the demands it has 
upon their allegiance and activities. But it is pointed out the 
social atmosphere must be clear of the irritating and irrational 
agencies of unrest which are all about, and it is further urged: 


‘‘The doctrine of optimism and true patriotism should be 
preached in every form, on every occasion and shape and form, 
proclaimed on every housetop, and the only doctrine that should 
be listened to on any platform. The men who on the other hand 
encourage or preach the devastating doctrine of unrest and 
pessimism are no true patriots, but are really emigration agents, 
and doing more to drive the people away than was done in the old 
days of the clearances. Ireland is to-day in a critical position.” 


GERMANY CHAFING UNDER THE 
Sees Pra 


ESPITE ROSY STATEMENTS about German pros- 
perity, which appear in the correspondence of some 
foreign journalistsin Germany, not a few German editors 

lament the increasing number of the unemployed, who are 
receiving a dole from the State, the increasing number applying 
for work, the considerable falling-off in the issue of stocks, and 
the diminishing output of the steel and iron industry. It was 
confidently predicted, these editors tell us, that after a short 
period of recovery under the Dawes plan, the economic and 
financial situation of Germany would become normal. But these 
predictions have not been realized, says the Hamburger Nach- 
richten, which remarks sarcastically that the improvement in 
Germany’s coal industry is ‘‘due entirely to the strike of the 
British coal-miners,’”’ and it adds: 


‘We have asserted more than once that these improvements 
will inevitably go up in smoke after the settlement of that 
strike. In any case, we have full reason to declare now, as the 
second year of the application of the Dawes plan has elapsed, 
that the roseate expectations of Germany’s quick economic 
recovery have proved to be utterly groundless and fantastic. 
One of the main principles of the Dawes system is that Germany 
will be able to cover her yearly payments only out of the surplus 
of her exports over her imports, that is to say, out of the revenue 
she derives from her foreign trade. Soon German payments 
provided in the Dawes plan will rise to their maximum figure, to 
2,500,000,000 gold marks a year. This means that in order 
to meet them Germany’s yearly exports must exceed her yearly 
imports by at least 2,500,000,000 gold marks. . . . But it is 
more than improbable that this figure can be attained in the 
course of the coming years.” 


According to the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung German exports 
have been steadily declining in recent months and have given 
great concern to observers of business conditions. At the be- 
ginning of the year, this newspaper informs us, Germany’s trade 
balance was active. But since May it has been passive, so that 
“the total trade balance for the past eleven months shows a 
surplus of 350,000,000 gold marks in imports over exports.” 
The only way Germany has been able to meet the payments 
required by the Dawes plan, it is asserted, has been through 
foreign credits and ‘‘in the coming year it will be the same way,” 
which ‘‘proves that it is not under the Dawes system that the 
Reich has been and is living, but under a pseudo-Dawes 
system.”’ Equally pessimistic is the Frankfurter Zeitung, which 
remarks: 


“Foreign journals and observers often try to prove that the 
Dawes plan has perfectly justified itself. Thus, for instance, 
the New York Times contends that the second year of its applica- 
tion, during which the German payments reached one-half of 
the maximum payments to be required, has passed very smoothly. 
It goes without saying, that there is in this assertion more fan- 
tastic imagination than truth. The squeezing of 1,200,000,000 
gold marks out of the resources of our population has been 
far from painless. This is proved by the terrific figures of our 
unemployment. Moreover, Germany has been able to pay her 
second annual instalment, thanks only to the fact that she has 
contracted new loans abroad. It must be understood that the 
policy of prohibitive custom-duties, which is followed by the 
Allied countries, can not accord with the policy of high exactions 
from Germany.” 


As to unemployment, the German press publish a statement 
made by the Congress of German Industrialists when in session 
at Berlin, in which we read: 


“In the course of recent months we have been confronted with 
rapidly growing unemployment. The number of the main 
supporters of German families who were unemployed reached 
200,000 in July, 1925. In December of the same year this 
figure grew to 1,000,000, while at the end of January, 1926, it 
reached 2,000,000. In addition to this there were at that time 
more than 2,000,000 men who were working only on part time. 
The figures somewhat decreased in April, yet they still remain 
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so impressive that one can not help facing the coming 

with grave apprehension. July and August are months w 
arule, all are busy and unemployment sinks to the lowest 
yet even during these months we had 1,600,000 unemployed, 
is to say, eight times as many as in the same months of last ye 


war invalids, for whom the War Ministry has to care, we shall 
understand that talk of “‘German prosperity” is far frem sound. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt flatly announces that the 
possibility of acontinuance of the Dawes plan will become evi 
to the whole world in the next few years, and it goes on to say: _ 


“Only the honest and conscientious effort of the Germ 
Government to carry out this plan in the past two years co 
have supplied the world with convincing evidence that. the 
vision of the plan is inevitable. The reverse side of the Day 
plan is that it compels Germany to do its best in order to compe 
with foreign countries in the world markets, a fact which is being 
resented in England and the United States. The acute moment 
will come naturally in 1928-1929, when German payments will rise — 
to 2,500,000,000 gold marks. But it may be said that as early 
as 1927-1928, when Germany will have to pay 1,750,000,000 gold — 
marks, the ‘crisis of the Dawes plan’ will become evident to the © 
world. x 

“Tf we Germans demand the revision of the Dawes plan it is 
because of the simple fact that we see ourselves unable in the 
future to carry it out in an honest and conscientious manner. 
Thus, the causes that prompt the Germans to protest against the 
plan are altogether different from.those which make the British 
fear it. Yet, we hope that the German and British protests will 
be heeded by the world.”’ - 


As to whether these anti-Dawes voices will be heard, the- 
Socialist Vorwaerts (Berlin) is skeptical, and thinks a real collapse 
is needed in order to prove to the world that the Dawes plan is 
impracticable, and it adds: 


“Tho certain circles record with great hopes the protests 
which are being exprest at present against the Dawes plan both 
in England and America, and the counsels to revise it and to 
connect it with the general funding of international debts, we 
still think that all such hopes are premature. It goes without 
saying that the working classes would welcome whole-heartedly all 
attempt at lightening the burdens of our national economy. . . . 
Yet it can hardly be expected that such an attempt will be made 
in the near future.” 


Praise for the Dawes plan, but not unlimited praise, is exprest 
in a statement to the Associated Press by Carl Friedrich yon 
Siemens, Chairman of the German Railway Administrative 
Board, and a leading industrialist. According to Berlin Associ- 
ated Press dispatches he was commenting on the reparations 
report prepared by S. Parker Gilbert, and lauded the Dawes plan 
as enabling Germany to recreate a stable currency, and for pro- 
tecting her against impossible demands. As quoted in these 
dispatches, Mr. von Siemens said: 


“Tt can not be assumed, however, that such a material and 
rapid development will take place that the premises for Germany’s 
ability to pay, underlying the Dawes plan, will be realized. _ 

“In the Dawes agreements, Germany’s contention was admitted 
that she can meet the payment not in gold, but only in kind; this, 
in turn, being dependent on the readiness of other nations to buy 
German goods. 

““The Dawes plan gave Germany the assurance that she would 
no longer be exposed to unlimited and unattainable demands 
such as were previously made. This enabled her to recreate 
a stable currency, the foundation of ordered economic life. 

“The process of regeneration first beeame evident through the 
gradual dying-off of unhealthy business undertakings. The Dawes 
plan compels the other European nations visited by inflation to 
set their financial affairs in order through their own efforts. 

“During the first two years under the Dawes plan, Germany’s 
payments were comparatively small, Germany receiving at least 
double the total of her reparations payments in the shape of 
foreign loans. 

“The extent to which Germany will be able to transfer the 
heavy demand in the coming years to other countries depends on 
the world’s economic development and the readiness of other 
countries to purchase German goods.” 


of burner and the factors that should determine a 
Soe 


. particular advantages and features. But to Ses an. 

choice, it is necessary to get clearly in mind some of 

aciples of oil-burner 
ee eons: 


n the first place, no oil 
a1 actually burns oil. An 
is simply a gas- 
Seithine for the con- 
on of fiuid oil to a gas 
will burn properly when 
ed with air. And the only 
rence between the various 
akes of oil burners is in the 
they accomplish the same 
sired result. 
“Oil burners for use in home 
ating may be divided roughly 
wo major classes. There 
se atmospheric, or so-called 
sravity’ burners, and mechan- 
draft burners. An atmos- 
nerie burner of the highest 
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on a large seal todo to tho oll vat tho tiny atomizer d 
the perfume. 
in practically all types of automobile » carburetors. ar 

“A variation. of this principle used j in some oil burners i is ihe 
Venturi tube idea, The air is passed through a double-tapered 
tube i high speed, and the oil is sucked out of a small hole in 
the wall of the tube: at the 
smallest point. Es 

“But this is only one of the 
methods used in breaking up 
the oil into fine particles and 
mixing it with air. Several 
types use horizontal rotating 
disks connected with the elec- — 
tric motor that operates the — 
blower. The oil i is fed slowly 
onto the center of this rapidly — 
spinning disk and is thrown 
off the edges by centrifugal 
foree in the form of tiny drops. 
At this point it encounters a 
blast of air that is rising around 
the disk. 

“The shape and size of the 
disk is varied to suit the ideas 
of each manufacturer so that 
it will give the nearest ap- 
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cade can be purchased at eR! 


“iees up to about $300; while 
xe mechanical draft type of 
sumer costs from around $350 

» $1,500, depending on the 
spacity of the burner and the 
ze of the storage tank and the 
cher refinements and conve- 
iences. 

“Satisfactory home heating 

possible with the better 
eades of atmospheric burners, 
ut you must have a mechan- 
al draft type of burner if you 
ant the greatest possible com- 
xt from your burner, because 
aly with the latter type is it 
ossible to eliminate the need 
r constant adjustment and 
eriodic shut-downs to clean 
ut the soot. 

“The greatest advantage of using oil to heat your home lies 
. the fact that the heat is turned on and off automatically so 
1at the house is always kept within a degree or two of the desired 
mperature, no matter how the weather changes outdoors. 

“Tn all types of mechanical draft oil burners, this automatic 
yntrol is accomplished electrically. Up-stairs on the main 
oor there is a delicate thermostat that goes into action the 
inute the temperature in the house gets colder than desired. 

“Tf for instance, the room cools off to sixty-nine degrees while 
1e control is set for seventy degrees, the thermostat immediately 
Oses an electric contact that starts up the oil burner in the 
Nar. The mixture of air and finely divided furnace oil is fed 
to the heating plant, where it is ignited by the gas pilot flame 
- the electric spark, and in a few seconds the oil burner is 
nerating heat at full blast. Shortly thereafter the radiators 
-your home begin to raise the temperature, and when it reaches 
venty-one degrees the thermostat cuts the electric circuit to 
op the mechanism once more, and the burner stands by until 
le next call for heat is transmitted to it from the thermostat. 
“Three methods used by various oil burners for converting 
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of breaking up the oil. 


proach to a perfect mixture 


Popular Science Monthly (New York) 

THREE TYPES 
The upper burner is something like a perfume atomizer in its method 
The second burner *‘ 
at a high speed, the atomizing disk throws off the oil in fine particles. 
In the third burner the oil spurts from a special nozzle, produces a 
fine spray and mixes with the air column. 


under the conditions obtain- 
ing in the heating plant where 
it is installed. Some types of 
disks are made with serrated 
edges to help break up the oil. 

“‘All oil burners of the 
mechanical type use a draft 
of air produced by a blower 
connected to an electric motor, 
but some types do not depend 
onsuction. They are equipped 
with pressure oil-pumps so that 
both the oil and the air are 
fed by positive pressure. 

‘‘There are also variations 
in the methods of burning the 
oil-gas after it is introduced 
into the fire-box. Some manu- 
facturers believe that the oil 
should be burned in a fire-pot 
made of special refractory ma- 
terial that resists the effects of heat developed by the burning 
oil-gas. Others line the ash-pit of the boiler with fire-brick in 
such a way that the flame touches only the bricks. 

“The object of these precautions is to prevent the flame from 
touching the metal of the boiler. Oil burners of most types 
produce a luminous flame, and if this flame actually played 
against the relatively cold iron, the whole furnace would soon 
become clogged with soot. 

‘Practically all types of high grade mechanical draft oil burners 
require that your house’ be wired for electricity, because ail use 
an. electric motor of about one-quarter horse-power to operate 
the blower, oil pump or rotating disk. 

**Some types of oil burners use a gas pilot to ignite the oil- 
gas. Others use an electric spark. The current to operate the 
ignition device is always obtained from the house wires. 

“The question of noise is frequently discust in connection with 
oil burners. But the amount of noise made by the blower motor 
and the roar of the flame depends entirely on the type of heating 
plant and the location of the burner. 

‘‘As a general rule you will find that the noise produced by the 
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“Of course you must: trasttana that ‘an oil purer: wi snot at: nomena, and other vital matters which now receive 
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NEW WORK FOR SCIENCE | 


HE MIND IS STAGGERED by the possibilities ag 


scientific achievement for our civilization, thinks D 
Weller Van Hook of Chicago, and he urges the cotetae 
of to-day to expand their horizons and attack problems which they 


now consider outside their field. Dr. Van Hook, who was formerly | 


Professor of Surgery in Northwestern University, delivered an 
address on this subject at the Medical Round Table in Chicago, 
which is summarized in Clinical Medicine (Chicago). Glancing 
back over the history of mankind he declares that the science of 


preventive medicine is part of the foundation of our present. 


civilization. Tremendous achievements have been made in 
many parts of the globe in controlling and eradicating disease, 
but he holds that in other directions science hae been strangely 
remiss. He says: 


“The growth and development of children is one of the most 
vital problems which we face to-day, but little has been done 
toward its solution. 

“A friend of mine took the smallest and least promising pig 
from a litter and fed it carefully and intelligently, and it grew to 
to be a huge hog. If you take a suckling draft colt and feed it 
a goodly measure of oats, it will grow into a big horse. If you feed 
a beef-calf the milk of two cows, you will produce a show beast for 
the expositions. Can children, also, be fed for growth? Can we 
not figure out methods of special feeding to produce special results 
for human beings? 

“The solution will not come by stuffing or by starvation, but 
by intelligent, intensive feeding; and when some one has worked 
out the underlying principles on a dozen or score of children they 
ean be applied to thousands and millions. It should be possible, 
after adequate study, to adapt methods to conditions of human 
environment so as to produce surprizing results. 

“There is a pressing need for new racial types to meet the new 
conditions of life in the twentieth century. Hrdlicka sees a new 
type developing now, in the United States, Canada, and Australia. 
Is any one superintending this development? Not at all; but it 
should be superintended, and by intelligent and trained medi- 
cal men, 

“The study of death and of the means for warding it off is 
an almost wholly unexplored territory. Only afew years ago the 
diabetic and the man with cardiac impairment were condemned 
to prompt and certain death. To-day, with insulin and a sufficient 
knowledge of body chemistry to prescribe diets intelligently, the 
diabetic can live and work, with tolerable comfort and efficieney, 
for years. The cardiopath, the man with damaged kidneys, or 
even those whose general physique is seriously below par, ean 
carry on for a long time, holding death at bay and adding much 
to the sum of human happiness and progress. 

“Tf physicians will study deeply into this question of the 
enjoyment of life under the limitations that should be adapted to 
individual conditions, the technique of prolonging life can be 
taught to men, with enormous profit to the world. 

“We are hearing much. to-day of the controversy between the 
materialists and the vitalists—those who would study the physical 
body alone, and those who take cognizance of the soul which 
inhabits the body. 


“There veritably are two sides to this question. Science has 


~ "Medical mon should go move into public lite to correct 
tions which are now seriously wrong, and which they alone p 
the knowledge to make right. It is not alone in India é 
- Mexico that such work is needed; every nation is suffe: 
the lack of this service. E 

' “And because to-day the destinies of most. ‘of the nati 

n the hands of politicians, it is necessary that physicians 

ones the field of politics to such an extent as may be nee 
press home, throughout the world, the necessity for publie 
and organized and intelligent human progress in the arts a 
sciences which will give character to the civilization of to-day ar 
of the future.” 


AUTOMATIC TRAIN-CONTROL 

HE PRESENT SITUATION in the matter of automatic 

train stopping and controlling is complex, to say the 

least, we are told by Railway and Locomotive Engineering 

(New York). The Interstate Commerce Conimission has ordered 
that certain railroads shall equip portions of their tracks with ar 
apparatus that will either control the speed or stop the train, 
or do both if the engineer disregards signals. Is this order vat 
earried out? Says the paper just named: Pe 


“At the Met etee on the subject, evidence was submitted by the 
railroads to the effect that the automatic train control was not 
yet in a sufficiently advanced state of development to warrant 
an application on an extensive scale, and that in any event the 
money for such an application could be spent to much bette 
advantage in installing automatic signals on unprotected track 

“The manufacturers of automatic stops and control met thi: 
by the assertion that they were ready to accomplish anything 
that the most rigid specifications might require. And the Com. 
mission stood pat on their order in all substantial particulars 
which is a practical endorsement of the control-and-stop-com: 
panies’ contention that apparatus is available that will operat 
successfully. 

‘Tt is interesting to note that the operation of these device: 
depend upon the brakes. This particular mechanism has reachec¢ 
a degree of perfection that will permit it to be operated auto: 
matically with all the skill and delicacy that a trained enginee} 
ean put into it. 

“The original idea was that of an automatic stop only. Ar 
emergency application of the brakes, including also a shutting 
off of steam at the throttle of the locomotive, and of bringing 
the train to a stop in the shortest possible distance and time 
and this is the position still occupied by some who have giver 
the subject a good deal of thought. 

“But this idea changed, and it was found that it was necessary 
to modify the train control apparatus so as to avoid the dangel 
of making an emergency application of the brakes at low speeds 
This at once added to the complications and cost of the appara 
tus which should be able to act with sufficient intelligence t« 
make an emergency application at high speeds and avoid doing 
so when the speed was low. 

“Tt has been shown that the automatic train control and sto] 
is not a matter of interest to the signal and electrical enginee 
alone, but is one of vital importance to the mechanical depart 
ment, and especially that section of it in charge of the brakes 
For the most important function after the electrical control ha 
been developed is that performed by the brakes, and unless they 
are in suchshapeas to act properly, any expenditure for automati 
control would be simply money thrown away.” 


TREES THAT CLIMB 

- LIKE VINES 

THE LORDLY FI™, degenerat- 
ing into a mere climbing plant? 
asks C. C. Pemberton, writing in 
ican Forests (Washington). Some 
ose near Victoria, B. C., seem to be 
quiring the twining habit, Mr. Pem- 
erton reports. Under normal condi- 
hions, he says, the fir has always a single, 
raight, vertical main stem. In this 
ect it differs from the broadleaf 
ype, such as oak and maple, where the 
‘tem is prone to separate into many 
umbs. He goes on: 


“As masts, spars, flagstaffs, telephone 
md telegraph poles, the stems of the fir- 
‘rees are familiar objects and none would 
Joubt their ability when growing to sup- 
sort a crown of foliage at the top of a 
‘tem which may be hundreds of feet in 
,eight. In the dense forests of the West 
me may wander in amazement through 
niles of straight, wooden columns where 
he sunlight never reaches the forest 
foor. When grown in the open, too, the 
ir has its same vertical stem from which 
he branches radiate, giving the tree that 
yeautiful pyramidal shape so greatly 
wized at Christmas time. 

“In all types of trees the stems, 
yranches and roots grow in two ways or 
lirections. They grow longer and they 
uso increase in girth. In the temperate 
;ones this growth is periodic. The trees 
‘est in winter and renew growth activity 
nthespring. Then theendsofthestems 
und branches begin to extend their length 
und the tips of the roots push out in all 
lirections. 

This growth activity is also shown 
n the girth of the tree. A new cylin- 
ler of wood is formed over that of the 
wevious year, and this new cylinder 
xxtends from the ends of the branches 
ight down to the root tips. By this 
neans the trees have wood of various 
wes, the youngest wood being that 
‘ormed the previous year, and the oldest 
hat situated in the center of the stem. 

““There is aclass of plants which differs 
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much the same way as the stem of a tree” 
often envelops the wood of the honey- 
suckle or other twiner, which becomes 
wound tightly aroundit. Trees of the 
fir species have such strong sturdy stems 
that the twining can not possibly be 
occasioned by lack of ability of the 
twiner to support its own weight, and so 
far it has been impossible to account for 
such a radical change in the method of 
growth of the fir. An instance of this 
extraordinary departure from normal 
growth of fir is shown in the illustra- 
tion. It would be interesting to learn 
whether this new phenomenon has been 
observed in the growth of trees else- 
where than here in the forests of British 
Columbia.”’ 


MORE STEEL PER MAN 


MPROVEMENTS in the manu- 
facturing industries are continu- 
ally increasing their productivity 

per man employed. The human ele- 
ment is a factor, we are told by an 
editorial writer in The Iron Age (New 
York). Given the same methods and 
equipment, men may become more 
skilful and keen, or less. Improvements 
by the employer may contribute in part 
to the workman’s ease and comfort. 
The writer goes on: 


“Nearly all that we have now, apart 
from food, is due to improvements made 
in approximately a century. One might 
say that housing and clothing should 
be excluded in this statement along with 
food; but the conveniences of our hous- 
ing to-day and the multiplicity of articles 
of clothing worn in the course of a year 
are such that the amount of housing and 
clothing of a century ago is but a small 
fraction of to-day’s. 

““There has grown up in the past few 
years a disposition to doubt whether we 
are now making similar progress. In a 
long-range view the progress is plainly 
seen without definite measurement. To 
get an idea of the recent or present pace, 
precise measurement is requisite. This 
is furnished for several industries by 


very materially from the trees in that 
iltho they often possess long, thin stems, 
he stems are not strong enough to raise 
he foliage and flowers up to any great 
weight. This type of plant must of ne- 
essity resort to climbing tactics, and 
he different species climb in a diversity 
f ways—by clinging roots, adhesive 
lisks, tendrils, hooks and thorns. Some 
wecomplish their purpose by winding 


VE. 


ll OEE ites 


Courtesy of American Forests (Washington, D. C.) 

TREES THAT TWINE 
Photograph of a remarkable habit that lately 
appeared in the fir-trees of the districts 
surrounding Victoria, B. Col. It consists of 
a twining movement, whereby the stem of one 
that of another like an 
ordinary twiner. Here two young Douglas 
firs have twined loosely around each other. 


fir winds around 


some studies of Ethelbert Stewart, 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. His analysis of labor-pro- 
ductivity in the iron and steel industry 
is for the years 1914 to 1925 inclusive, 
with the omission of 1915. Allowance 
is made for the shift from the 12-hour 
to the 8-hour day, whereby the showing 
is of man-hours rather than of the num- 
ber of men in employment.” 


heir stemsin an upward direction around 
ome yertical support. Darwin studied 
hese twining plants and has recorded many 
acts about their movements’ in growth. The twining plants 
ommence with a normal, straight stem, but in a short time 
hey begin to curve and some turn to the right and others 
o the left, and still others again may change the direc- 
ion of twine. Honeysuckle, hop, convolvulus, are well-known 
winers, and in the woods of the West the wild honeysuckle 
ften utilizes the tall straight stems of the sapling fir-trees for 
he purpose of support. 
‘Tn the vicinity of Victoria, B. C., a strange tw ining propensity 
as recently been noted in the young growth stems of both Grand 
nd Douglas fir. In some instances the twine is to the right, and 
n other cases it is to the left. The twiner and its supporting tree 
re not always of the same species, but when they are, the wood 
f the twiner and its support can become grafted together in 


interesting 


The bare figures appear to show an 
increase of 50 per cent. from 1914 to 1925, but Mr. Stewart 
warns us that this is an exaggeration, for the year 1914 was 
one of severe depression, while 1925 was at least a good year. 
Making due allowances for this, by methods which he explains 
in detail, the writer finds an increase in productivity, per man- 
hour—not per man—of about 27 per cent. in eleven years from 
1914 to 


from 1922 to 1925. 


1925, including one of 15 per cent. in three years 


He concludes: 

“This is perfectly consistent: a slow gain in eight years on 
account of backsets, and then a much more rapid gain, which it 
may be hoped represents the pace the industry is now engaged 
in following.” 
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MASTERS OF FLIVVERS; NOT MASTERS 
- OF ARTS 


HIS, ACCORDING TO JULEAN ARNOLD, United 
States Commercial Attaché in China, represents pretty 
well the educational needs of that country to-day. We 
are giving the Chinese boys who come to America, he says, too 
much academic training and not enough in practical industry 
and commerce. Many Chinese who have been educated abroad, 
asserts Mr. Arnold, in The Educational Review, fail to come up 
to the expectations of those who realize the needs of a China 


Courtesy of the Ford Motors Company 


FLIVVERS”* 


QUALIFYING TO BE “MASTERS OF 


Chinese students in the Ford Service School in Detroit learning to assemble automobiles. 


in transition. To what extent, he asks, should Chinese students 


be encouraged to matriculate in educational institutions abroad? 
Only to that extent which will make possible the sort of training 


that is needed in China and can not be obtained there. He goes 


on: 


“What are the outstanding problems of China to-day? The 
country is emerging from a medieval economic and social order 
to a modern economie and social society. It is not by accident 
that larger numbers of Chinese students have gone to the United 
States than to any other Western country. America’s economic 
and social problems are not greatly different from those which 
now confront China. No two countries are so similar in their 
physical characteristics as are the United States and China. 
They lie within pretty much the same degrees of latitude, are 
similar in area, each is possest of a great central river valley, 
each has its vast plains, plateaus and mountain regions, and 
each is possest of rich resources in coal, water-power and 
fertile lands. Economically, the problems of transportation and 
agriculture are of outstanding importance both to China and to 
the United States. Politically, the United States developed as a 
federation of States. So also does it appear that China will have 
to work out a modern political society on the basis of a federation 
of provinees. 

‘Thus 1t would seem that, 
have more to learn from America than from any other country. 
But have not the American-edueated Chinese students disap- 
pointed many of their friends in China by their inability to serve 
their country in a constructive way? It is hardly fair to impute 


iron, 


for some years to come, China will 


to these students the entire blame for their failure to have pro 
of a greater asset to their country’s needs than they have. Th 
shortcomings may be in many cases traced to the character of 
training they received. 

“Students sent to the United States have been left to drift 
themselves, with almost a minimum of guidance. The res 
has been that, in the majority of cases, they have contented the: 
selves with an academic training, which in many cases could just 
as well have been obtained in China, with one-quarter as mu 
money and a Chinese environment.” 


The ninety-and-nine Chinese students who are taking 
graduate courses in the Ford plants at Detroit, qualifying fora 
degree of M. F. rather than for an M. A., will be 
greater assets to the New China, Mr. Arnold be- 
lieves, than twice or three times the number qual~ 
ifying as Masters of Arts or Doctors of Philosophy. 
He says: . 


‘China needs to-day more masters of flivvers 
and fewer masters of arts. What the Chinese 
students in the United States will do for the China 
of the next decade will depend upon the sort of 
practical training they receive supplementary to 
their academic or scholastic education. Joe Bailie, 
who is responsible for placing the ninety-nine 
students in the Ford plant, and who has also placed 
fifty other Chinese in other industrial plants and 
business offices, as well as trying to arrange to place 
these students after they return to China, is prob- 
ably doing more for the modern education of the 
Chinese than any other single individual, and more 
than are some organizations which are devoting 
their resources to the education of the youth of 
China. Unfortunately, there are not ten or fifteen 
Joe Bailies working on this problem. Dean Schnei- 
der’s courses at the University of Cincinnati, where- 
by each student in engineering alternates with two 
weeks in school, two weeks in an industrial plant six 
days out of the week and eleven months out of the 
year, receiving substantial compensation for his 
practical labors, provide just the sort of work which 
is needed by the average Chinese student. 

‘““China would help herself to-day were she to dis- 
courage the Chinese student from returning to his 
country without a certificate from an industrial 
plant, business office, hospital, farming organization, 
or some other actual work-shop, indicating that the 
student in question has successfully coneluded a 
course of one year’s practical training there, sup- 
plementary to an academic education correlated to 
this practical work! 

Furthermore, if the Chinese student in the United States is 
to make his training there of real significance to his future in 
his own country, he must prelude his American education with 
a training in China which will have given him the fundamentals 
of the history, geography, economics and institutions of his own 
eountry. There is much room for adapting the work of schools 
and colleges to the needs of China.”’ 


The conclusion is that it is not a question of sending fewer 


students abroad, but rather of careful selection of the type of 
student, his preliminary edueation in China, and the character of 


the training in the foreign land. Mr. Arnold goes on: 


‘In all eases the curricula should be developed in such a way 
as to encourage the student to become a factor of greater useful- 
ness to the future of his country rather than to make of him a 
hybrid unsuited either to the needs of his own country or to 
those of the country in which he has received his foreign train- 
ing. In China’s present financial straits, serupulous care should 
be taken to allot the minimum of necessary financial assistance 
to each of its students sent abroad. Many Chinese students in 
America fail because they are encouraged to live too luxuriously 
by allotments unduly generous. It were better if they were 
obliged to depend upon their own resources to supplement their 
wants beyond their immediate necessary requirements. Thusit is 
a question of giving the Chinese student that sort of education 
which will best fit him to be a useful member of Chinese society 
of to-day, which means that his education should be of the 
character demanded by China in its transition from medieval 
to a modern economie and social order.” 


1 Casey Jones, ieniindiiey nett oca Hankin 
2 St Bes tis to the | Land with his orders 
Nand. ‘But ae sudden and lamented depar- 
e of that brave engineer did nothing to abate a 
: that has set millions of teeth on edge and 
the cold shivers to ripple up and down 
s spinal columns, Thousands of Casey 
ones’s compatriots have carried on where he left 
f and have been ‘tooting for the crossings with 
. awful shrill.” “The raucous shriek of locomotive 
stles has made night hideous for millions. Need- 
assly, it seems. : 
“The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
ufter a series of tests, is installing on its engines a 
y chime whistle which, according to its designer, 
as ‘soft as the wood-winds of a symphony orches-. 
ra.’ It has a barytone mellowness that not even 
@ saxophone can surpass. 
_ “After the new musical whistle was installed so 
many communications were received regarding it 
m passengers and residents along the line that its 
general use over the system has been approved. 
Officers of the road are satisfied that the new ‘bas- 
soon whistle,’ while extremely soft and pleasing to 
the ear, carries fully as far as the rasping screech of 


the older type.” 


Commenting on the new musical whistle, The Age 
says on its editorial page: 


“Rule 32 of the Standard code is very short, con- 
sisting of only twelve words: ‘The unnecessary 
use of either the whistle or the bell is prohibited.’ 
Whether or not the absence of amplifying or ex- 
planatory phrases is an indication of the difficulties which offi- 
cers have in enforcing the rule, we do not know; but the brevity 
is suggestive. To-day, however, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul is using a chime whistle which is so ‘extremely soft and 
pleasing to the ear’ that people are liable soon to be demanding 
that whistles be used more rather than less! The natural com- 
ment on this news, at first blush, is that it is too good to be true; 
but everybody with sensitive ears certainly will hope to see it 
prove true, and that the practise will spread. In some religious 
circles the genuineness and intensity of a sinner’s repentance is 
often judged by the vehemence of the language with which he 
renounces and denounces his former practises; recalling this 
principle of psychology, it is gratifying to see that the chief 
executive of the St. Paul now recognizes that the whistle nuisance 
has ‘set millions of teeth on edge and caused shivers in countless 
spinal columns.’ This significant indication that the neglect 
to abate the nuisance, so general in the past, has not been due to 
ignorance of its existence, should give hope that the good example 
of the St. Paul will rapidly find imitators.” 


THE CAUSE OF SLEEPLESSNESS—Recent studies, reported 
by Professor Ranschburg, a Hungarian scientist, according to 
the Budapest correspondent of The Journal of the American 
Medical Association (Chicago), have confirmed the assumption. 
that the sleep center is in the region of the third cerebral ventricle 
of the brain. We reat: 


‘‘In man, however, this center learned to subordinate its 
periodic activity; to the cerebral cortex. Thus, the thought of 
falling asleep soothes, and the fear of not being able to sleep 
inhibits, the automatism of this center. ~Moreover, study of the 
depth of sleep in persons with refreshed and with exhausted 


nd 
to restore the function of! faulty idrvbiint ‘centers. 
daily regimen is important.’ A regimen based on the ‘condition 
of the individual petigats is the method of ee 


ab Shae 


International Newsreel photograph 


QUALIFYING TO BE MASTERS OF ARTS 


Chinese students arriving to take postgraduate courses at American colleges. 


CHICAGO TO HAVE THE BIGGEST GENERATOR AGAIN 
—The Chicago district, losing for a time to New York the 
distinction of having the largest steam electricity generator, as 
noted recently in these columns, will soon regain it, we are told 
in The News (Chicago). We read in this paper: 


“The size of modern electric generators is increasing rapidly 
with each new installation. With the better distribution of 
current made possible by great superpower systems, together 
with the bigger demand for electric light and power each year, 
the record-breaking stations of a few years ago are being dwarfed 
by more recent equipment. 

““Theré is no steam electricity generator in the world now in 
service which is any larger than the 60,000 kilowatt unit which’ 
is part of the Crawford station of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company in Chicago. Until this week the largest steam elec- 
tricity generator actually under construction was the new 
75,000 kilowatt unit which Commonwealth Kdison is adding to 
its Crawford avenue plant. 

“This unit, long considered sensational, is hardly more than 
half the size of the new unit which the United Electric Light 
and Power Company in New York has just purchased from the 
American Brown Boveri Electric Corporation. The steam 
turbine unit, which will be installed at the Hell Gate station 
of the New York Edison United company system will have a 

capacity of 160,000 Inlowatts. 

‘While the New York installation is so far the largest that has 
actually been ordered, it will be eclipsed in turn by the first unit 
of the State Line station of the Insull superpower system. The 
station will be owned and operated by the State Line Generating 
Company. Its first unit will have a rated capacity of 200,000 
kilowatts, and the entire plant, when completed, will have a 
capacity of 1,000,000. kilowatts. This equipment, however, has 
not been actually ordered as yet.” 


oe 
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. LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


“SHALLOW” AMERICA IN MR. WELLS’S NEW WORLD 


Along with excursions into the realms of religion, sociology, — 


HE IDEAL OF A “WORLD REPUBLIC,” to be 

achieved with a good deal of American assistance, is 

built up through the ‘‘outline of everything” which 
constitutes the latest work of H. G. Wells. . Incidentally, Mr. 
Wells seems to consider America and Americans less admirable 
in themselves than as a- 
very present help in time 
of trouble. The two 
volumes are called ‘‘ The 
World of William Clis- 
sold,” a ‘‘Novel at a 
New Angle,” but if there 
is one thing that the 
critics seem to be agreed 
on it is that there is no 
“novel” aboutit. ‘‘Itis 
delightful, it is stirring, 
it isworth sitting up with 
until all hours of the 
night, but it is not a 
novel,” announces Harry 
Hansen in the New 
York World, replying 
for himself and many 
others to Mr. Wells’s in- 
sistence that he has writ- 
ten a novel. Mr. Wells 
also argues, in a rather 
militant preface, that 
the book doesn’t contain 
his life and opinions, that 
“if I had wanted to write 
an autobiography, I 
should have done so.” 
Nevertheless, strange to 
say, comments Mr. Han- 
sen, ‘‘Clissold seems to 
have been interested in 
most of the subjects and 
ideas that Mr. Wells has 
discust in the course of 
his busy life.” Also, 
remarks Robert Morss 
Lovett in The New Re- 
public, it is noteworthy 


From a drawing by Leo Kober, in the New York Times 


that Mr. Wells reached the ripe age of sixty a few days ago, and 
that his hero, William Clissold, is fifty-nine at the close of the 
book. The fact is, apparently, adds Time (New York), that we 
have before us not so much a novel as ‘‘ Wells, Wells, Wells.”’ 

And the “Wells” may be just as well, comments the Weekly 
300k Letter of the N. EH. A. Service, if the reader can stand 
ideas, for: 


**Clissold seeks to grasp just what he knows and thinks, and 
so considers everything in modern science, history, psychology, 
philosophy and pathology. Thus, in orderly array, come the 
Kinstein theory, religious topics, germ cells, human values and 
everything under the sun. 

“Tf you think it is no colossal task, dip into this book which one 
eritic referred to as ‘the most striking book since Rousseau’s 
‘Social Contract.’’’”’ 


H. G. WELLS OR WILLIAM CLISSOLD? 


Most critics agree that the English iconoclast has mixed a good deal of himself with 
the hero of his just published ‘‘The World of William Clissold.”’ 


economies and politics, observes Henry Longan Stuart in the 
New York Times, runs what might be called the second theme, 


that of love, or simple sex, metamorphized, frequently, into 
ordinary lust. Here perhaps for the first time, says Mr. Stuart: 


“A novelist with Mr. 
Wells’s psychological 
equipment has sought to 
analyze with all the de- 
tachment of the chemist 
or vivisector the com- 
plicated, irrational and 
sensitive affair that men 
eall love, and to refer 
each and every manifes- 
tation to some motive 
that has not changed 
essentially since the day 
of the Neanderthal ca~- 
ern. Every one knows 
that the author of ‘Tono- 
Bungay’ has a very real 
feeling for pathos and 
tenderness. Even in this 
strange manual of lust it 
breaks out, as tho by in- 
advertence, from time to 
time. But its life is a 
brief one. Inevitably it 
is smothered atits birth 
by Clissold’s itch to phi- 
losophize—by the gro- 
tesque humility which 
drives him to discard any 
motive remotely neigh- 
bor to idealism.”’ 


On the philosophical 


side the writer arrives 


through a series of ideas 
which to 


suggest one 


eritie ‘‘the débris of the 


‘Outline of History’”’ at 
the new Utopia of a 


World Republic, which, 
apparently, is to be a 
sort of glorified League 
of Nations. America is 
to have a great part in 
bringing about this ideal 
régime, announces William Clissold, speaking in a voice much 
like that of H. G. Wells. 


where, are striking and provocative. 


His views of America, here and else- 
He says: 


‘American intellectual life has always been a perplexity to me. 
It is not easy to get at, because it has no central meeting-place, 
and because it has not as yet developed any such periodical 
literature and methods of exchange as are needed for mental 
cooperation at a distance. Elementary ideas pass across the 
face of America like the sound of a trumpet-blast through a 
erowd, but you can not find what the exceptional and influential 
men are thinking. They do not converse. They have not the 
habit. Some talk, but with little give and take. 

“But I cling to the persuasion that the idea of an economic 
world republic and a single world civilization, as an objective, 
must be developing in many more American brains, and develop- 
ing further than over here. That sententious emptiness of 


business men in their talk and speeches, can not be anything but 
mask and a shyness. I can no more accept the idea that they 
regard their blessed Constitution, the bragging nationalism. that 
is taught in their common schools, the cold-blooded, jealous, and 
selfish ‘patriotism’ affected by their press, as more than tempo- 
rary conditions of the way to a great destiny. . . . They know, 
even more than we know, that these things are provisional. 
But what is wanted now is something more than knowledge and 
passive assumptions; it is recognition, it is admission.” 


-. Americans “mystify”? him, he announces in another place, 
where he turns the full force of his imagination on the problem. 
He shows two brothers, who are among the English characters 
of the book, trying to arrive at some sort of explanation of the 
eyerlastingly peculiar being known as the American. One 
brother says to the other: 


“Billy, why are Americans, 
all Americans, Americans with- 
out exception, sueh mysteries 
tous? While you seem to get 
Englishmen and Frenchmen all 
roundand through and through, 
half an American is in a loud 
glare and the other half is dark- 
ness. It is like seeing things 
by the beam of a searchlight 
after you have been seeing them 
in a light that is soft and gray 
and generally diffused. 

“It is perhaps, Billy, a pro- 
found difference in their pub- 
licity, using publicity in its 
widest sense. They are lit up 
differently inside and out. 

*“When you go to America 
and see head-lines and inter- 
views with a girl about her en- 
gagement, or with a professor 
about his resignation, you at 
first say, ‘Good God! There 
is no privacy there at all.” And 
then you discover that outside 
that crude, cheap, hasty, flat, 
misleading lighting up of salient 
objects and events there are 
abysses of darkness, immense 
pits where much goes on and 
nothing is exposed, and people, 
rich people especially, are unob- 
served in them and doing the 
most extraordinary things.” 


Woodrow Wilson is typical 
of the American quality which 
perplexes the English, asserts 
Wellsian 


Wilson had ‘‘an idea of some 


Courtesy of The Musical Quarterly 


this Wnglishman. 


A MUSICAL “BOOTLEGGER” 


great settlement of worldly 
affairs quite beyond the scope 
of the European outlook or the 
European states- 
But that 


turned out to be ‘‘as trite and superficial as a magazine article. 


compass of 


mamnship.”’ when the realization of vision came it 


And afterward came that bogey so distasteful to all Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, and several other nationalities, ‘America the Cred- 
itor.’ But Mr. Wells is hopeful that, even tho America may 
be ‘“‘essentially shallow, with all its energy seemingly on the 
surface,” it is likely to be favorably imprest by his ideals. 
His English character concludes: 

‘‘And while we are sitting here asking, ‘Can Americans 
develop the world mind and lead the world?’ there may be just 
such another pair of brothers as we, Billy, in Indianapolis or in 
Chicago, saying, ‘Why don’t Europeans show signs of a world 
mind?’ 

“Tt is just that we don’t know about them. 
talking yet.” 


They are not 


countries for centuries, there were some 
print indicates, and Eastern music is to-day more influential than ever. 
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“BOOTLEG” MUSIC IN MOHAMMEDAN — 
LANDS 


OST PROPHETS SEEM to have been much opposed 
to music as a frivolous, if not a dangerous, diversion, 
observes a recent investigator of the subject, and the 

fact that Mohammed was particularly violent in his opposition 
has had an enduring effect in all the countries which recognize 
his religious authority. It was Mohammed who announced that 
‘“whoso listens on earth to musie or song will be deprived above 
of the joy of hearing the sublime celestial symphonies and 
melodious accents of the Most High, Mohammed and David, 
inexpressible in their sovereignty.’’ The Prophet is also alleged 
to have declared that ‘‘none lifts up his voice in song but what 
Allah sends two devils to sit 
on his shoulders and beat his 
breast with their heels until 
he refrains.” The Moham- 
medan idea, apparently, says 
the writer, Frederick H. Mar- 
tens, in The Musical Quarterly 
(New York), was that music led 
to ‘“‘depravity,” and all Mo- 
hammedans ‘were especially 
advised to keep their wives 
from singing or lute playing. 
This prohibition did not alto- 
gether prohibit, of course, ob- 
serves the writer, but it has, 
apparently, resulted in the fact 
that the ‘bootleg’? music of 
the East is among the most 
sensual ever invented, not ex- 
cepting the American jazz. 
Mohammed’s own attitude 
might be summed up, says Mr. 
Martens, as follows: ‘‘For the 
love of Allah, abjure music on 
earth and you shall wallow in 
it in heaven!” Just as, in the 
“‘houris,’” Mohammed provided 
his followers with ‘‘greater in- 
ducements to the tired busi- 
ness man”’ than is offered by 
any other Paradise, so his 
celestial concerts were made 
The de- 


scription of one of these con- 


unusually attractive. 


certs, gathered from the Koran 


CAUGHT IN THE ACT 


andfrom commentaries ‘ which 


Even tho musical prohibition has been in force in all Mohammedan 
” as this ancient 


Rh eaoiinwe: almost equal it in sanctity,” 
concludes with the appearance 


of Allah himself: 


‘‘He steps into the limelight of his own great white throne. 
‘By my glory and majesty,’ declares Allah, ‘I will regale you 
with even better And ‘God Incomparable Himself’ 
sings that swra of the Koran known as ‘The Cattle.’ As might 
‘inexpressible enthusiasm’ seizes the auditors, 
who are on the point of swooning with pleasure. Angels, 
djinns, palaces, castles, kiosks, belvederes, galleries, balconies, 
terraces, doors and windows, hangings and portiéres, pages, 
houris, trees, gardens, oceans of ight all tremble at the sound of 
the Almighty’s voice. Paradise sighs with pleasure, and rocks 
on its foundations, and Allah’s throne of divine merey and 
heaven with all it holds, animate and inanimate, is caught up in 
one long rapturous quiver of love and admiration. Nor is this 
the climax of a concert such as giaours, the infidels who read, 
may never hope to hear on earth below or in heaven above. 
Allah’s encore takes a uniquely Oriental form. While the 
audience is still enraptured by the closing number, the skies 


music!’ 


be expected, 


above them open and ‘a shower of beautiful virgins’ rains down 
on them from the clouds, a graceful souvenir-gesture on Allah’s 
part which must have given rise to frenetic curtain calls.” 


But even this vision of after-death musical enjoyment has not 
been able to keep the Mohammedan, man or woman, from 


expressing certain ‘‘primal urges” either in instrumental music 


or in song. Mr. Martens relates that: 


“No matter what narrower Fundamentalists might say or 


“DRY, LIKABLE, LAZY OLD THING” 


here shown 


So a New York reviewer characterizes William Hodge, 


in a typical new role as ‘‘The Judge’s Husband.”’ 


write, ‘festive youths’ still continued to express their amorous 
desires musically in the light of the moon in the lands which had 
accepted Mohammed’s gospel. The earlier caliphs, under the 
silencing spell of the Prophet’s anti-musical pronouncements, 
and because their energies were mainly bent on consolidating 
the conquests of Islam, did not spare thought the sins of 
sound. But later caliphs lent their spiritual sanction as heads 
of Islam to the cult of profane melody. 

“The musical Orientalists of the West, from Félicien David 
and his symphonie ode ‘The Desert’ to Santoliquido—to men- 
tion an ultra-modern composer—have added to the sum total 
of beautiful musie works as golden and jeweled, as iridescent in 
perfume and color as the Arabian Nights’ Tales themselves. 
‘Singing is one of the scouts of depravity,’ said that staneh Mo- 
hammedan Fundamentalist Ali Fudayl. Butit is to the Oriental 
‘boy (and girl) scouts’ of singing, who sang in the Prophet’s 
very beard, so to say, and handed on their songs from his day 
to our own, that we owe the many beautiful works developed 
from their themes—themes which in the main express those 
primal urges religious injunctions could not stifle.” 


to 
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HODGE, PLAYWRIGHT, AND HODGE, ACTO: 


TILLIAM HODGE IS A CANDIDATE for a unique 
distinction. No other actor-playwright in a 


plays through seven successive seasons, took thaleading part him- 
self, and came through without a single ‘‘flop.”’ 


Occasionally he tempts the sophisticated criticism of Broadway, — 


where the metropolitan critics apply to his rather homely and R 
naive | 
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sentimental dramas such epithets as “‘ highly improbable, 
humor,” or even ‘‘sweetly sentimental slush.” Nevertheless, Mr. 
Hodge’s sort of playwrighting and acting seems to appeal to the 
country at large, and one New York critic, during the recent 
appearance of his present vehicle, ‘The Judge’s Husband,” on 
Broadway, went so far as to announce, in the New York Herald 
Tribune, “I found it a delightful and refreshing evening’s enter- 
tainment.’’ If New York doesn’t care for Mr. Hodge, concludes 
this same critic, it may be because the theater-goers here “have 
been fed on too much red meat of late in the way of sex drama 
and melodrama—and if such proves the case, more’s the pity.” 
However, adds this critic, the fact must be admitted that, in his 


dual réle of author and star, ‘‘Mr. Hodge, actor, emerged with’ 


much higher honors than Mr. Hodge, playwright.’’ But then, 
Mr. Hodge as an actor is by way of becoming an American insti- 
tution, a kind of type representative of the average, small-town, 
American citizen. In the first place, says the Worcester Evening 
Post, he has been happily married for eighteen years and is 
‘*a, home-loving man.” Also: 


” T)own in Greenwich, Connecticut, he owns a farm of forty 
acres and lives thereon with Mrs. Hodge and their three children, 
Genevieve, sixteen; Martha, fifteen, and William, Jr., eleven. 
Both on-and off the stage Mr. Hodge evinces a love for animals, 
especially horses, cows, hens, dogs and eats. He carried two hens 
in ‘The Road to Happiness’ and two cats in ‘ The Guest of Honor’ 
for atmosphere. The Hodge estate houses several saddle horses, 
cows, dogs, hens and eats. They follow the ‘boss’ of the farm 
about wherever he goes—on the Hodge property, of course.” 


Mr. Hodge first rose to fame in the play, ‘‘The Man from 
Home,” by Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson. An 
interviewer for the New York Herald Tribune accompanied him 
1e Judge’s Husband,”’ 
on Broadway, and found out several things, beginning with how 
Mr. 


wright explained: 


home, after the recent dress rehearsal of ‘‘ Tl 


Hodge happened to begin writing plays. The actor-play- 


“T played ‘The Man from Home’ 
Playwrights evidently thought 


for five seasons and a half. 
I'd play it forever. Anyway, they 


didn’t come around with any plays that I could do. By that 
time Hodge, actor, had acquired a farm anda family. He needed 
to keep working. So he ealled in Hodge, playwright. At that 


time Hodge, actor, was almost the only person who knew there 
was a Hodge, playwright. Yet he’s been writing plays since he 
was a boy. One of them, ‘Kighteen Miles from Home,’ had been 
produced away back in 1903. 

“Well, as I was saying, Hodge, actor, told Hodge, playwright, 
to get busy. The result was ‘The Road to Happiness.’ That 
was in 1913. Hodge, actor, has kept Hodge, playwright, busy 
ever since, This ‘Judge’s Husband’ piece is the seventh they’ve 
They both think it’s the best.”’ 

“Could Hodge, actor, appear in another author’s play if he 
wanted to?” 

“There’s nothing in his contract with 
prevent it. And Hodge, playwright, wouldn’t be jealous at all. 
Think of the fun he’d have to see Hodge, actor, working while he 
sat back and enjoyed himself! He could chuckle to himself when 
Hodge, actor, argued with some other playwright over the way 
lines ought to be read, and the psychology of the character. 

‘At the rehearsal to-day Hodge, actor, decided he didn’t like 
a line of Hodge, playwright. He changed it. Be a lot of fun for 
Hodge, playwright, to see how much Hodge, actor, could ad lib 
with another author! Then about the crities. If they say any- 
thing unpleasant Hodge, actor, always can blame Hodge, play- 
wright. ‘Why don’t you write better plays?’ he can growl.” 


done together. 


Hodge, playwright, to 


history, so far as available records show, ever wrote — 


z 


a 


He travels all — 
over the country, displaying his wares as actor and playwright. — 


LA 


TUDENTS SWAMPING OUR COLLEGES 

HE DEMAND FOR COLLEGE EDUCATIONS, for 
the first time in our recent history, to-day fairly exceeds 
the supply, with the result, it appears, that certain young 
ericans who are capable of entering college this fall, and anxious 
do so, cannot beaccommodated. Applicationsfor admission to 
erica’s 780 universities, colleges, and professional schools, 
exceed the capacity, reports Mildred Adams, an educational 
investigator. The older and more famous colleges, of course, have 
had to deal, for some years, with the problem of spuliontions i in 
excess of the number of students they can 
accommodate. But, nowadays, reports 
Miss Adams, similar conditions prevail over 
a great part of the country. She explains 
and comments, in the New York Times: 


“Up to 1917 the increase in college stu- 
dents from year to year was a fairly steady 
one, keeping pace with the inerease in the 
country’s population, its growing wealth 
and its growing desire for education in 
general. In the five years from 1910 to 
1915 some 35,000 more men went to college 
than had gone in the previous five years. 
But from 1915 to 1920 the increase jumped 
to 70,000 (a clear doubling), and the wail 
began to be heard. Facilities for higher 
education, it was said, were inadequate; 
more people wanted to go to college than 
could be accommodated; something must 
be done. 

“From 1920 to 1922 there was an in- 
erease of 50,000. But the most astonishing 
figure came in the next two years. The 
number of men at college jumped 187,000 
between 1922 and 1924, while the number 
of college women increased 100,000. 

“There was no longer any question of 
keeping pace with the population. In the 
first quarter of this century America’s S$ popu- 
lation increased fifty per cent., but in the 
same length of time the college population 
took unto itself a biblical figure and grew 
sevenfold, piling up an estimated total of 
775,000 students in 1925-26.” 


The smaller colleges, in any event, have 
profited by the situation, and many of the 
larger ones, especially State institutions, are 
working out plans both to increase their 


capacities and to ‘“‘farm out’’ some of the 


present college work on “‘junior colleges”’ 
As for the 


girls who want more education than high 


or special schools. boys and 


schools can give them, and yet are not 


fitted by aptitude or 
concludes the 


/ ; 2 “Memory Hall,’ 
inclination to be 


excellent scholars, writer: 


numbers will force he develop- 


srofessional and artistic education. 


‘It may be that pressure of 
ment of a system of vocational, } 

“That is the ful thing about the situation as Clyde 
Furst sees it. He 
Advancement of Teaching, itly made studies of 
colleges and universities in the Middle Atlantic States, the Sout h- 
ern States, and Massachusetts, where the labor group complained 
that standards were so high and schools so few that their children 
could not go to college. 

“Mr. Furst found that standards are not so high but what, as 
he phrased it, ‘any one capable of doing college work can enter 
without difficulty.’ His studies convinced him that the flood of 
applicants held a large proportion of boys and girls who had no 
special aptitude for scholastic work, but whose parents did not 
know what else to do with them. ‘Our blind adoration of book 
learning’ he holds responsible for much of the ove rerowding, and 
believes both college and student will be better off when we learn 
to transfer some of that ‘adoration’ to technical, professional and 


artistic skill.” 


most hope 


is secretary of the Carnegie Foundation for the 


and has recer 
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WAR MAPS FOR KANSAS CITY’S MEMORIAL 


: SERIES OF LARGE, PAINTED WAR MAPS, embel- 
lished with decorative and symbolical effects suggestive - 
of the seventeenth century, but drawn with modern 

precision, will form one of the chief ornamental features of the 

new Liberty Memorial, soon to be dedicated in Kansas City, 

Missouri. ‘‘Of all the decorative schemes resulting from our 

national determination to preserve and honor our war memories,” 

wrote a New York art critic, when the maps were put on exh 


bition at the Grand Central Galleries in this city, ‘‘none is quite 


ort fine 


RN FRON 


NOV Tf, TOTS 


ONE OF THE UNITS IN A STRIKING MURAL 


‘in Kansas City’s monumental new war memorial, will be decorated with twenty- 


five paneled maps of this general character. 


as effective or original as this of the mural map.’ The paint- 
and each approximately five by 
““Memory Hall,” 


They are the 


ings, twenty-five in number, 


seven. feet, will be paneled around as one of 
the two largest rooms in the Memorial is ealled. 
ff New York, whose 


‘ce 


underlying 
Sta T; 
In doing this, 


work of D. Putnam Brinley « 


purpose,” according to a writer in the Kansas City “has 


been to show the history of the war in maps.” 


however, it has been ‘‘a fundamental principle that historical 


yeraphiecal accuracy should be absolutely maintained, 


the same time producing an effect of romance and 


Color, 


and ge 
while at 
contrast, and decorative conceits are combined 
with historical carefully data the 
changing positions of the Allied and German units. The pano- 


artistry.” 


notes and verified as to 


rama, in its entirety is thus described by the Star: 


the French theater of war from the 
Sea, and are the maps 


‘Eleven of the maps show 


Swiss border to the North based on 
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issued by the War Department on a scale of 1/50,000 (which 
scale has been preserved in these particular paintings). On 
these maps no military operations have been shown; but many, 
points of historical interest have been specially noted thereon. 
In addition, every American cemetery is designated. 

“The maps showing military operations are as follows: Daily 
Allied progress on the western front (Reims to the North Sea). 
Daily advance in the St. Mihiel offensive. Daily advance in 
the Meuse-Argonne. The 35th Division in the Meuse-Argonne 
(from day to day). The 89th Division at St. Mihiel and in the 
Meuse-Argonne. The Aisne-Marne offensive (Chateau-Thierry, 
Soissons, ete., by divisions, with submaps showing the capture 
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Galleries. But there was, certainly, so general a epee 

uniforms that the occasion assumed a military effect. _ 
‘Mr. Brinley had access to various maps and records of the 

War Department, insuring his authenticity of statement in the 

slightest detail. In fact, Mr. Brinley himself remarked that in 

a single one of these maps as many as twenty or thirty of the 

official maps were combined in the total deseription. 

“The various officers present gave first-hand testimony to 
the accuracy of the cartographer in this extensive work. Ani- 
mated groups gathered about each map, discussing remembered 
places and events. A general posed for a photograph against a 
map, so that official recognition was granted on the spot. 

‘But aside from the historical value of 
this set of paintings there is also the fea- 
ture of their highly decorative characcer. 
The whole series forms a collection of 
murals that have much charm of color and 
pleasing line. The neutral tones of the 
backgrounds are enlivened by the blue 
ribbons of the rivers, the cluster of white 
buildings and red roofs of the villages, the 
regular spacing of trees on the long high- 
way. Such enlivening of prosaic fact de- 
tractsinno degree from the clarity of the 
statement. 

‘‘Moreover, the scale of these large maps 
permits one to get an impression of ex- 
tended country, relations of physical con- 
formation and of military maneuvers in 
almost instantaneous swiftness. 

‘*Military maps usually bristle with de- 
tails and areso garrulousin their exuberance 
of information that they convey a rather 
bewildering impression to the average per- 
son. Here the salient features of terrain 
and military movements are preserved. but 
minutiz of the record are eliminated wher- 
ever it is possible without sacrificing neces- 
sary information.” 


THE COVER PICTURE AND ITS 
from 


DECORATION COMBINED WITH HISTORICAL ACCURACY 


Color and fanciful ornamentation heighten the effect of the maps, five by seven feet 
which present a panoramic history of the Warld War. 


of Cantigny, the Blanc Mont operations, and the crossing of the 
Meuse River by the 5th Division). Order of Battle on Armis- 
tice Day, showing location of each division, Allied and German, 
on that day. Map showing limits of the German advance at 
different periods in the war.” 


‘As decorations, the maps are extremely effective,”’ 
the art the New York 


scheme having an agreeable grave 


comments 


eritic of American, ‘‘Brinley’s color 


variety that is not materially 
affected by the many angular lines representing movements of 
The 


“Is a variant on the typical illustrative mural, 


troops and boundaries of areas.” collection as a whole, 
adds this eritie, 
a scheme showing the architect’s responsiveness to the present- 
of the for 
decorations, Vermeer on many of 
The York 


comments on the 


day revival seventeenth-century craving maps as 


wall so effectively used by 


the New 
first showing of the series: 
‘It may be that ‘all the blue bonnets’ were really not over 


the border when the exhibition of maps of the World War, by 
D. Putnam Brinley, was viewed this week at the Grand Central 


his canvases.” art eritie of Evening Post 


PAINTER—The original painting, 
which this week’s Digest cover was re- 
produced, is by a leading American decora- 
tive, landscape, and genre painter, whose 
life spanned the years from 1838 to 1909. 
Walter Shirlaw was born in Paisley, Scot- 
land, and was brought to Americ: 
infant. 


as an 
After being employed for ten years 
as a bank-note engraver in New York and 
Chicago, he took up painting. 
the organization 
of the Chicago Academy of Design. From 
1870 to 1877 he studied at Munich under 
Wagner and While 


best-known 


He was one 
of the prime movers in 


in size, 


Robb. 


abroad he 


painted several of his can- 


including ‘‘Good Morning,’ 


“The 


recognizable,’ 


vases, 
the 


always 


the picture reproduced on 
Munich 
International 


his 
New Eneyelo- 
pedia, and thus briefly outlines the remainder of his career: 


influence of 
the 


cover. training in was 


says 


‘Upon his return to the United States he became one of the 
first instructors in the Art Students’ League, New York. and was 
elected National Academician in 1879. He was one of the 
founders of the Society of American Artists and its first president 
(1877). His easel paintings are usually genre subjects, showing 
fine decorative feeling for line and eolor and free-flowing brush- 
work, with a tendency toward rich and warm low tones. Among 
them are: ‘Kappelmeister’; ‘Old Fiddler’; ‘Marble Quarry’ 
(1880); ‘Very Old.’ Others are: ‘Eager for the Fray’ 
Girl’; ‘Jealousy’; ‘Kiss’; ‘Barnyard’; ‘In Mischief.’ His most 
important decorative works are the frieze ‘Peace and Plenty’ 
for the dining-room in the house of D. O. Mills, New York City, 
and eight panels for the Congressional Library, Washington. 
Shirlaw died in Madrid. In 1911 a memorial exhibition of nearly 
200 paintings, drawings, and pastels was held in New York and 
other American cities.” 
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HEN A MINISTER FEELS as if he would like to 
exchange his clerical garb for mufti and sit in the 
smoking-car with ordinary men, it is an acknowledg- 

ment that there are weak brethren in his profession, in fact, 

some “‘amazingly vulgar and amazingly ignorant preachers” 
with whom he does not wish to be classed. _ Bishop Charles 

Fiske, of the Protestant Episcopal diocese 

of central New York, admits that there are 

times when one is a little ashamed to be 
known as a clergyman, not at all because of 
his faith, but because there is a tendency 
among people to look upon all ministers as 

“professional members of the Society of 

Moral Uplifters.”” These people conceive 

of the ministerial life ‘‘as narrow, if not 

bigoted, as joyless and severe, censorious, 
rigid, inflexible in its prejudices, ignorant 
in its criticisms, ungenerous in its judg- 
ments, petty in its aims.”” Which is an 
unfair caricature of the ministerial profes- 
sion at large. There are preachers who are 
not snoopers, who are not obscurantists, 
who are not ridden by dogma; there are 
ministers who place their whole emphasis 
on the fact of Christ’s own life and teach- 
ing. With this as a sort of preamble, we 
turn to Bishop Fiske’s frank acknowledg- 
ment that the ministry has fallen into 
public disregard, and that the churches 
have decidedly lost prestige, and to his 
suggestion that the Church must regain 
spirituality if it would become effective 
again. There are many. reasons for the 
writes Bishop 


ray 


churches’ loss of prestige, 
Fiske in Harper’s Magazine: 

“Sect rivalry has given us numerous 
weak little congregations with a poorly 
equipped ministry. The possibility of 
effective service in these organizations is so 
small that the finest type of men are not often enough attracted 
to the clerical office, and when they do come even the best of 
them sometimes grow discouraged and disheartened. This means 
an almost inevitable loss of ideals—the minister slips back in- 
tellectually, spiritually, even morally. Only the strongest can 
stand firm against the general down-grade tendency. 

“Sect rivalry, moreover, emphasizes certain doctrines and 
practises which were never essentials of the faith, and ministers 
spend their time inculeating teachings, upholding standards of 
social conduct, or defending ecclesiastical judgments which 
should have been abandoned long ago. The multitude of rival 
sects makes for a narrow denominationalism, in some places 
bigoted in the extreme. 

‘‘Wlsewhere, in the revulsion against the crudities and eccen- 
tricities of denominational teaching, there has developed a false 
liberality which has emasculated Christianity. In the days of the 
Roman Empire, Chesterton reminds us, the world nearly died of 
broadmindedness. All gods were given recognition, and none 
was given real devotion, so that the educate d classes drifted into 
an amiable religious indifference, which soon degenerate .d into 
laxity of morals, and eve sntually Snde din a degradation of charac- 
ter which brought the ancient civilization to its death agony. 


“Tn the country, then, the Church has lost prestige because of 


its narrowness, ignorance, and puritanical censoriousness. In 
the cities it has failed in influence because of its worldliness and 
indifference. The cultured congregation and its pastor lack 


THE CHURCH IS BACKSLIDING 


Says Bishop Charles Fiske, in recalling it to 
*‘the conviction that it exists as a spiritual 
center of influence, a moral dynamic:”’ 


THE CHURCH’S LOSS aga PRESTICE AND THE REMEDY 


spiritual power, because nobody: knows what they believe; the 


village or small-town minister and his people fail because they 
believe, or think they must declare their belief, in so many things 
that are not worth acceptance. No one who is not in constant 
contact with ministerial life can have the faintest idea how many 
good men in the ministry are eating out their hearts because they 
have tried to stem the tide of indifference or bigotry and feel 

that they have made no progress. Nor 
can one who does not know from the inside 
realize how many are slowly finding them- 
selves and securing firm standing-ground 
midway between what Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton calls an arid liberalism and an 
acrid literalism. The task of these inter- 
preters of religion in terms of modern 
thought is all the more difficult because 
their battle is a lonely one. The multitude 
of sects and the poverty of parishes have 
tempted church authorities to accept and 
encourage an uneducated ministry, poorly 
equipped to solve the problems of a new 
day; and the man who strives must keep 
on without intellectual or moral comrade- 
ship with many of his fellows.” 


The city clergy, on the other hand, are 
handicapped by the lack of time for. con- 
centrated thought. Many are overwhelmed 
in parochial organization, entangled in huge 
financial enterprises connected with: the 
church and parish, as well as. in commer- 
cial, industrial and social movements. 
How, then, shall the church regain its 
prestige? Not by reliance upon legisla- 
tion. For Bishop Fiske finds no place for 
‘‘religious lobbyists who see no wrong in 
fighting fire with fire, are indifferent to 
the moral obliquity of paying public. offi- 
cials to become lecturers in advocacy of 
measures upon which they must vote as 
legislators, glory in their success at obtain- 
ing evidence by methods which shame the 
consciences of those who are not of the com- 
pany of the saints, and can write the history of the Prohibition 
inovement asa clever political campaign, in complete oblivious- 
ness of the fact that it began as a moral revival, and in this is 
its only possible excuse for continuance.” Rather, Bishop Fiske 
suggests: 


“Mo regain its prestige the Church must return to the econvic- 
tion that it exists as a spiritual center of influence, a moral 
dynamic. Everything which weakens its spirituality lessens its 
real power. The protest against the up-and-coming methods of 
the day is not uttered merely as a plea for good taste, or in dis- 
approval of vulgar competition. Undoubtedly we need to get 
away from the stiff and starchy conventionalism of the past. 
The point is that these offenses against good taste destroy the 
nett al appeal of the churches. Some one has said that 

Catholicism brings people to their knees in adoration, while Protes- 
tantism brings them to their feet in action. We need both. 
There must be service as well as sacrifice, work as well as worship. 
Yet it seems to many of us that the supreme need of to-day is a 
revival of the spirit of worship. The church which stands at the 
head of Wall Street, with open doors through which the distant 
altar may be seen, with groups of busy people entering for a few 
moments of prayer or silence, with services at convenient hours 
for busy people, with noon-day preaching of the simplest sort 
every day—such a church may mean more for the cause of real 
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religion than a busy ecclesiastical organization whose minister 
spends his time with committees and clubs, and in attendance 


upon outside organizations, and points with pride to a peppy 


basketball team, a live-wire Bible class, eager red, white, and blue 


committees engaged in Sabbath-school-attendance campaigns 
and all the complicated paraphernalia of community-house 
activity. Some of these things are good—in moderation—but 
the real need to-day is a recollection of the message of the 
prophet that in quietness and confidence is our strength. We 
live ina world of material progress. In America we have built up 
a great industrial and commercial system. Unless we can give it 
spiritual motivation, it may become a huge Frankenstein monster 
suddenly endowed with power which we can no longer control, or 
a Juggernaut to grind us to powder. 

“So the church will regain influence as it regains spirituality. 
Its spiritual strength will. increase as its clergy are freed from 
the activities which now leave them little time for thought or 
devotion. |The clergy themselves must re- 
turn to the realization of the duty to feed 
their own spirits, that they may in turn be 
a source of strength to others. One soul all 
on fire with real faith is worth more than a 
whole city aroused and curious. Faith like 
this will trust in something finer than dis- 
ciplinary codes. It will have sufficient belief 
in humanity to feel that in moral decisions 
the individual may be left free to choose 
for himself. For a people who value democ- 
racy and have been taught to believe in the 
worth of the individual it will be clear that, 
while mass discipline, fixt rules, stern regu- 
lation may build up, for a time, a machine- 
like morality, in the long run that church will 
win respect which asks its people to decide 
for themselves, which even compels them to 
decide at the cost of mental and moral effort. 
Such a church will have a self-respecting 
constituency respected by others. It need 
never worry about its prestige.” 


METHODIST TOLERANCE 


ROM A METHODIST INSTITU- 
TION nearly a century old comes a 
stern denunciation of a Methodist 
ihen's statement that Goy. Alfred KH. 
Smith of New York could never become 
President because he is not a Protestant. 


Keystone View photograph 


A TEACHER OF TOLERANCE 


The incident is seized upon by some of the 
press as an exhibition of a much-needed re- 
ota : ae ious leader, 
ligious tolerance and as a sign that Bishop 
Leonard, to whom the anti-Smith statement 
is attributed, does not speak for the whole 
body of Methodists. 


and open-mindedness 


In a plea for greater 
600 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut, President James 


tolerance among the students at 


L. MeConaughy said, as he is quoted in the New York papers: 


“T greatly deprecate any organizations which are designed to 
save America for Protestant domination. Personally, it 
to me un-American, unwise and unchristianlike for a 
religious leader, be he even a Bishop, to denounce the Presi- 
dential aspirations of the great State Governor simply because he 
is not a Protestant. 

“No one of us has all of the truth; this is perhaps more true in 
the field of religion than anywhere else. Those who sincerely 
and honestly differ with us are often, if our minds are open, our 
best guides in our search for truth.” 


seems 


almost 


These frank 
New York 


did not speak for the whole body of his ecoreligionists. 


Methodist, 


sign. that 


words by a prominent observes the 
Bishop Leonard 


There 


must be a great many Methodists who are at least willing to judge 


Times, “‘are only one more 


Governor Smith as a politician and as a Presidential candidate 
If they make a careful study of his public 
will discover that he 
the fact that he 


widest publicity be given to President MeConaughy’s words, the 


on. his merits. 
they 


acts by 


career, 
has not been influenced in his official 


is himself a Catholic.’ Urging that the 
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President James L. 
Wesleyan University, 
is almost unchristian-like for a relig- 
be he even a Bishop, to : 
denounce the Presidential aspirations It is a 
of a great State 

because he is not a Protestant.”’ 


Governor 


Now York World points out that the Constitution ‘of, the Uae ed 
States prescribes no religious test for public office, and sa; 
‘For a supposed religious leader to attempt to apply such a 
extralegally is, as Dr. MeConaughy says, un-American and un- 
wise. Intolerance breeds intolerance. 


DIVINE PUNISHMENT AND FLORIDA — 
VER SINCE SODOM AND GOMORRAH were de- 


stroyed because of their wickedness, there have been 
those who see the wrath of God in every catastrophe. — 
And some interpret the great disaster which fell upon Florida — 
But these —_ 


as divine punishment for the sins of her people. 
self-appointed spokesmen are without much honor, even in their 
own country, and their presumption is 
sternly rebuked by some of humbler claims. 
When we hear those, who so confidently 
assert they know the Divine mind, say 
that the disaster was a visitation to punish 
the Florida people for extravagant pros- 
perity, said Dr. Ralph W. Sockman in a 
sermon at the Madison Avenue Methodist 
Church, in New York City, “‘we reeall the 
words of Jesus to the Jews, warning them 
not to jump to the conclusion that the 
eighteen upon whom the tower of Siloam fell 
were offenders above the other citizens of 
Jerusalem, or that the Galileans whom 
Pilate executed were sinners above the 
other people of that province.’’ The person 
who thinks he can survey the whole mind 
and plan -of God, said Dr. Soekman, as ke 
is quoted in the New York Times, is mani- 
festing The 
man who knows God best is the last one to 
that. he knows all about Him.” 


‘fan unchristian mental pride. 


say So 
others who do not presume to speak for 
God or profess to see in the hurricane a sign 
cf impending doom. Those who do so pre- 
the Louisville Herald Post, 
to sense their own arrogance. The judgment 
that Florida was punished because of wick- 
for 
theory, 
contribution to the efficacy of 
And, He rald Post: 


sume, says ‘fail 


McConaughy of 


who _says ‘it 


edness is not frail humans to render.’’ 


eruel we are told, and no 


simply religion. 


says The 


‘If it were true, then all relief should be withheld beeause it 
would constitute an effort to thwart Providence. 

“Judge not that ye be not judged’ contains the magnanimity 
that is ever a safe guide to thoughts and conduct. Those who 
pass verdict on Florida not only appraise her wickedness, but 
fix what they regard as the fitting penalty. If hurricanes, torna- 
fires, and voleanoes were divine penalties for sin, what 
community could claim the right to escape? Is there any proof 
that Florida is worse than any other part of the country, taken 
at random? 

“The attempt to read Divine visitation into every misfortune, 
general or personal, on the ground of personal sin, ean lead to 
only one thing—the belief that the whole world should be blotted 
out. It is not a cheerful philosophy, but must be accepted by 
those who look upon disaster as the avenging arm of the Lord. 
Fortunately they are in the minority, or the country would be 
so busy judging and condemning that it would have no place 
for the spirit of merey that now prompts every community to 
extend its utmost help to the stricken Southern communities.” 


does, 


So far as is known, observes the Topeka Daily Capital, it was 


not the flagrant sinners who suffered most in Florida, and we 
are reminded that the Bible itself notes that the rain falleth 
on the just and unjust alike, that the innocent suffer for the 


sins of their fathers. However, comments The Daily Capital: 


Let us have none of it.’ 1 


= 


} 


ose 


taclysms of nature are not special providences - that, there is 
her sin nor punishment of sins. This is a more or less 
prevalent notion, but it only shows that the penduliim. ‘swings 
om one extreme to another. We may not be able to fathom 
the mystery of sin and punishment, but we ean ‘not get 
suway from the fact. —Materialism went too far for common 
ssense when it denied, as it logically must, that one fact or 
eyent is the cause of another, or that cause and effect exist at: 
sall. This follows from strict materialism, but it is not human 
experience. ‘Anything might be the cause of op Anas was 
‘the conclusion of the English historian 
:and philosopher, Hume, and one event 
‘has nothing to do with any other. The 
ymaterialist. must stand on this prop- 
vosition, but practical experience proves 
iit as false as the notion about the 
‘Florida hurricane. Materialism con- 
sequently has to be and is being aban- 
»doned. 

“There are causes and effects, and 
-among them sins and suffering. If ‘the 
sins of the fathers are visited upon the 
children,’ it is not a proof that sin does 
exist, but an admonition all the stronger 
against wrong-doing. If nature punishes 
sins against morals, or if certain conduet 
is followed by suffering, then either 
nature herself is moral, or there is a 
moral power that governs nature... These 
are facts that science has not explained 
satisfactorily to itself, but practical ex- 
perience teaches in every-day life as 
plainly to-day as it always has done.” 


MORE RELIGION ON 
THE CAMPUS 


HUNDRED YEARS ago, we are 
told, there was only one Chris- 
tian communicant among the 

students in Princeton College. Now the 
majority of the Princeton students are 
said to be active church members. This 
William Chalmers 
Covert, general secretary of the Pres- 


fact is cited by Dr. 


byterian Board of Education, for six- 
teen years pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Chicago, as typical of 


Keystone View photograph 


the advance which the cause of religion 
is making in the colleges and univer- 
sities of the country. Indictments of 
the campus for the alleged prevalence 
of irreligion and atheism are heard 
occasionally, but, observes the Chicago News, they do not square 
with the facts. The News notes: 

‘*At least $2,000,000 in buildings and equipment has been 
provided within the last six or seven years to aid in advancing 
the spiritual welfare of students at the University of Illinois, and 
new developments are under way. At the University of Chicago 
the new $1,700,000 chapel now being erected is destined to 
exert a notable influence for good upon thousands of students. 
It is worthy of remark that fifteen years ago only 8 per cent. of 
Methodist Episcopal ministers came from non-denominational 
institutions. Now the number is 44 per cent. 

‘‘As a matter of fact, the cause of religion has made greater 
progress in college life in this country since the World War 
than in any other similar period in American history. At 
great colleges and universities all over the land parish houses 
have been built under church auspices alongside beautiful 
houses of worship, and the combined social and spiritual service 
thus furnished under trained leadership has attracted scores. of 
thousands of students. 

‘Religious life in the colleges never has been at a higher level 
than it is now, nor has it been marked previously by such 
tolerance and good-will as prevails at present.” 


‘ ‘Tt would be a mistake to “pondlnde from the fact Ve great. 


HIS JOB RECLAIMING CHILDREN 


Justice Franklin Chase Hoyt, of the Children's 

Court, New York City, who finds probation ‘a 

wise and powerful instrument in the correction 
and reclamation of handicapped children.”’ 
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FEWER YOUNG. DELINQUENTS — 


pl ENILE. DELINQUENCY IS DECREASING in New 
| York, according to the annual report of Presiding Justice 
Franklin Chase Hoyt of the Children’s Court in that city. 
‘The Children’s Court is just eleven years old, and its 


achievements have been such as to draw praise from social 
organizations not only in this country but in Europe, and it is. 
said to have become a model by which other States and countries. 
are seeking to solve the problem caused by heredity and en- 


vironment. Justice Hoyt, a grandson 
of Salmon P. Chase, Chief Justice of 
the United States, is the creator of the 
Children’s Court. It was through his 
efforts that it was established in 1915, 
and he was appointed its first presiding 
justice. Four years ago, through his 
instrumentality, a constitutional amend- 
ment creating children’s courts through- 
out the State was passed, and in 1924 
the New York City Children’s Court 
was reorganized. In addition, Justice 
Hoyt has taken an active participation 
in forwarding the Big Brother Move- 
ment and the Boy Scouts. Thoroughly 
convinced of the usefulness of the Chil- 
dren’s Court, he says it has justified 
itself not only in the number of children 
saved from lives of crime, but actually 
in a large financial saving for the tax- 
payers. He cites that in 1911 there 
were 3,582 commitments of children to 
institutions, while in 1925 there were 
only 2,179. Calculating the cost of 
maintaining these children at an insti- 
tution at $5.25 a week at the least, 
Justice Hoyt estimates that the annual 
saving accomplished by the court has 
been at least $410,319 a year. 

The court commends itself in many 
ways to those concerned with the basic 
problem of juvenile delinquency, and 
Justice Hoyt refers to them in his re- 
port, quoted in the New York press. As 
a result of the enactment establishing 
the court, points out Justice Hoyt, 
‘the justices have been enabled to serap 
once and for all the old legal trial of 
children with its absurd and obsolete 
limitations of testimony, and to inquire into the causes of the 
children’s neglect or delinquency, untrammeled by narrow rules 
it is 
pointed out, and thus any stigma which might be attached to a 


of evidence.’’ The court is no longer a criminal court, 
child for having been haled into a criminal court is now avoided. 
Only * 


in the Children’s Court ever get into trouble 


a comparatively small number of those who were once 
again,’’ says the 


report. A careful system of probation shows ‘‘beyond perad- 
venture that the results of probation are effective and perma- 
nent, and that it is a wise and powerful instrument in the correc- 


tion and reclamation of handicapped children.” An important 


branch of the court is the clinic, conducted by the court’s own 
physicians, which examines all problem cases and cases of mental 
deficiency, and suggests remedial means. Discussing the court’s 


future, Justice Hoyt says: 

“We prefer to think of it as a definite arm of the Government 
engaged in the task of protecting and correcting the handicapped 
children of the community, and of supervising their social adjust- 
ments, but not extending its functions over matters which could 
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be adnate by other departments of State, er even by semi- 
public agencies without invoking judicial action. We believe 
that its character as a court will continue and that, in one form or 
another, it will be a legal tribunal of last resort to pass on all 
questions involving the custody and disposition of children. 
“Even. now the court is seeking to treat every case, in which 
its assistance is invoked, to the end that the cause of the disease 
or disorder complained of may be removed, and that its patients 
may be restored to perfect moral health. Its administrators will 
continue to be dispensers of justice, but, like the physician, 
they will also strive to study and exercise the profession of heal- 
ing in order to find cures for those of our children who have been 
afflicted with misfortune or moral contagion. It will administer 
the law faithfully and conscientiously, but at the same time its 
emphasis will be laid more and more on the exercise of social 
justice, by which alone the children who come before it may be 
readjusted, safeguarded and developed into assets for the State.” 


However, even tho Justice Hoyt’s report supports the opinion. 
that juvenile delinquency is decreasing, the fact remains, says 
the Springfield Union, that a large proportion of crimes of vio- 
lence are committed by young men. It is suggested that these 
criminals may have passed through an innocent childhood and 
have been attracted to a career of crime by its offering of danger- 
ous adventure and chance for rich returns. And, says The Union: 


3 


} “Tf this is the case, the problem would appear to be one of 
adolescence, rather than of childhood, or, perhaps more strictly, 
a problem of the youth after he has passed the age when the 
home and the paternalistic juvenile court, and its counterparts, 
have ceased to have direct responsibility for his goings and comings. 
“Tt is a difficult age for society officially to deal with. One thing 
that it ean do is to broaden its concern for the younger ones, 
through the agencies referred to and in the way suggested by 
Judge Hoyt; through the schools, playgrounds, boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, and so on. The problem is one of strengthening the moral 
fiber, the sense of social responsibility, in the coming generation. 
The fear of sure and swift detection and severe punishment is 
a potent preventive of crime, and this fear should be given every 
possible justification, but the social challenge lies deeper.” 


LOVE’S LABOR LOST ON LABOR 


HRISTIAN LOVE WILL NOT SOLVE the problem of 

class interest, says The Industrial Worker, organ of the 

I. W. W., incommenting on the Labor Day Message of 
the Federal Council of Churches; and Law and Labor, organ of 
the League for Industrial Rights, says that practical advice is 
needed more than the recitation of good motives: Thus the 
message is attacked frontally by representative organs of those 
whom the Federal Council would befriend. 

The Labor Day Message was quoted in these columns August 
28. The message recites, in brief, that the churches ‘‘stand for 
a reciprocity of service,” and ‘‘for the supremacy of service, 
rather than the profit motive in the acquisition and use of prop- 
erty on the part of both labor and capital.” They stand ‘‘for 
the conception of ownership as a social trust,’’ holding that pos- 
session ‘‘ 
good of all,” that “‘the insistence upon personal rights must give 


involves the obligation to use such possessions for the 
way to the higher insistence upon social ends.’”’” The churches 
stand also for a minimum wage, for the right of labor to organize, 
for education within reach of the poorest, and for steadiness and 
adequacy of employment. Before going into the two adverse 
criticisms of the message it might be well to mention that the 
churches claim, among other things, the credit for the institution 
of the eight-hour shift in the steel industry, and this at the cost 
of the Interchurch World Movement, which collapsed for lack 
of financial support. 

Reciting that the ‘“‘I. W. W., as an organization, is not inter- 
ested in religion,” The Industrial Worker says that the position 
ially the same as that of Paul 
in the first century of the Christian era, when he declared to the 
Roman slaves that ‘ 


taken by the message is ‘‘substant 


and 
elsewhere admonished them to remain bondmen, to obey their 


the powers that be are ordained of God,’ 


tasters, even tho those masters proved brutal and tyra 


Paul had no message of ‘freedom to the captives’ as anticipated 
in the Messianic prophecies of Isaiah.” The Labor Day Mes- 
sage is declared to be a remarkable document in that it “reveals 
the infinite capacity of the Church to stand still; its unfathom- 

able credulity in the acceptance of social lies and economic 

falsehoods.”’ In particular, the editorial charges that the message 
is less enlightened than the Encyclical of Leo XIIT on the condi- 

tion of labor. ‘‘The Pope at least grasped the essentials of the 

problem with understanding and ability. To be sure, he could 

recommend nothing that would solve the problems of class con- 

flict then any more than the Federal Council now.”” The Pope, 

we are told, ‘‘could only recommend a charitable forbearance 

upon the part of the employing class and patient fortitude to the. 
laborer. The problems of unemployment, competition in the 

labor market, the iniquities of child labor, and the exploitation 

of women remain untouched then as now.’ The editorial 

concludes: 


“Stick to your pulpit, preacher. You are welcome to indulge 
in the illusions of hope for a better world in which the Christ 
spirit shall prevail. But as long as a class society exists with its 
antagonisms of class interest, the lion will never lie down with 
the lamb. And your soft blandishments will not solve that 
problem, Christian love will not solve it. Its solution, as 
Marx pointed out, ‘summons as foes to the field of battle, the 
meanest, vilest, most malignant passions of the human breast— 
the furies of private interest.’ And you, dear kind gentlemen, 
are retained as advocates for the class that wants conditions 
maintained as they are. Your very existence depends upon 
them and their property rights. . .. Stick to your pulpit, 
preacher, the stricken fields of the class struggle are not for you. 
The making of a classless world is the job of the opprest. Out 
of their necessity and desperation, they will doit. The solution 
leads through a valley of tears and struggle. None dare face 
its terrors, unless driven. And we who are driven will do it. 
Leave it to us, preachers, and stick to your pulpit. It’s a more 
comfortable job.” 


Less harsh in its criticism, Law and Labor doubts that any well- 
intentioned person will object to the principles of the Labor Day 
message, but it observes that “dearly as human nature, changing 
or unchanged, loves the recitation of a creed or a good sermon, 
actual progress is made by the achievement of precise steps in the 
solution of concrete issues.’’ Giving names to the motives of 
men and appealing for one type and condemning another, we 
are told, ‘ 


Christian or pre-Christian. 


‘is a common social activity quite as old as any Church, 
What we need is practical advice 
on how to improve the existing determinators of value for specifie 
services actually rendered.’ Law and Labor questions the 
emphasis upon social ends as over against personal rights, point- 
ing out that the glories of Greece and Rome and the modern 
achievements of science and learning have come about ‘under 
political dispensations in which insistence upon personal rights 


was held to be of great social significance.’ The eriticism 


eoneludes: 


“Industrial problems are eminently practical. Whether 
human nature changes or not, they can not wait for changes in 
human nature. Whatever the correct conception of ow nership 
of property may be, whatever the proper status of personal rights 
may be, whatever a minimum comfort wage may be, they are at 
least very ancient issues antedating the Christian era by many 
centuries. Meanwhile these questions between every worker 
and every employer every working day of every year are pressing 
for more accurate solutions. What does this man earn? How 
can he be secured in what he earns? How ean his earning capac- 
ity be increased? How can he be kept at work so that the full 
measure of his earning capacity may be realized? Those are 
specific dominating questions. New phrases for ancient prob- 
lems solve none of them. If the churches can suggest a single 
minute improvement of immediate practical application that will 
help to answer these questions more ac curately, it will have 
something to say to industry that industry must listen to. 
Till then the churches, rather than industry, are in need of 
instruction.” , 
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Good vegetable soup 


contains 32. different 
ingredients~always] 


Of course you do not stop to think 
how many ingredients there are. But 
the moment you taste this vegetable 
soup your appetite tells you it is the 
FULL-BODIED, FULL-FLAVORED 
kind you want every time! 

Just think of all the trouble and 
expense you are saved by Campbell’s 
French chefs in the spotless Campbell’s 
kitchens! For this one soup they select 
and prepare FIFTEEN OF THE | 
FINEST VEGETABLES THAT +7) 
GROW, substantial cereals, invigorating _ 
beef broth, fresh flavory ,; herbs and 
appetizing seasoning! i 
; : Serve Campbell’s Vegetable ‘ Soup N tn 
32 ingredients today and see if it doesn’t become a \ ’ Camppe tt Soup COMPANY ¥ 

REGULAR FAVORITE on your table! CAMDEN, N.Js USA: 


12 cents a can 


Unisoli¢ited contributions to this department can not be returned. 


HE romance, pictiifesque’ “poauty, and 

legendary glamour generally associated 
with the Old World have been discovered. 
in his own immediate neighborhood by a 
resident of South Dakota. He. celebrates 
his discovery in Scribner's Magazine: 


pores’ ¢ 
HOMETOWN 
By BapGser as 

Our town has history enough. 
Across the railroad, onthe bluff, ©’ 
Prof scans the record. of ¢ our age «= 
And reads it, page b stony page. 
Desert, he says, and swamp and sea 
And glacior in turn were we. 

The, horse, he says, was lero; 
Rhinogerc 8 and six-horned deér 

And other sttange and varied meats 
Snorted and stamped about our streets 
Back when the first’ town site survey 
Was still a million years away. 
- And then the red man’s pedigree, 
With pigeon-toed solemnity, 

Stalked through our annals in a string 
And ate their feasts beside our spring 
Till old Jed Towner built his hut 

With one harid on a pistol butt. 

Can Pontiac, 

Kish or Karnak 

Push their backgrounds further back? 


& 


Our town has sights as fine to see 
As any in geography. 

Why, when the early sunlight spills 
In summer down our eastern hills, 
They look like heaven’s parapet. 

’ From Eighth Stroct, when the sun has set, 

The high school on the hill in line 
Looms like a castle on the Rhino, 
And twisted pines along the crest, 
Backed by*the4emon-colored west, 
Would make Jap artists praise their gods 

. And plant their easels here by squads. 

‘Some summer nights I have to lie 

In the front yard and watch the sky, 
And let my fancy climb and play 
Through lacework of the Milky Way 
To deeper heights all’ silver fired, 
Until both eyes and brain are tired. 

: Oh, never Nome, 

; » .Hongkong or Rome 

Could show me finer sights than home! 


ANOTHER poet, an Englishman, finds his 
inspiration in the past. He writes of that 
ancient Greek city, chiefly notable for 
the remains of two Greek temples, the 
ruins of which still remain near Salerno, 
Italy. .The poem appears in the London 
Spectator: 


PAESTUM 


By W. Force STRAD 


Vestige of long decay 
Proudly these pillars wear; 
Sailors no longer pray 
Neptune their keel to bear 
Over the waves to Athens or Corinth sailing away. 


Snapdragon springs from the wall, 
Out of the cornice a fern: 
Hurrying sea-gulls call, 
Inland the sea-winds turn, 
Tear at the weeds and through the roofless temple 
mourn, 


Still the blué water before, 
Unchanging hills behind; 
But, sea-drift left on the shore 
Out of the ocean of mind, 
Neptune’s temple looms from a dre 
no more, 


sam we dream 


| Of passionate prayer 


Women are bowed afield, 
But not in Demeter’s corn, 
And herds their fatlings yield, 
But not to Pan are they born. 
Sails go tilting afar; the temple stands forlorn. 


A mower mows in the fen, 
An anvil tinkles on, 

Forging a scythe . . . but then, 
After the gods are s gone, 


i, 
x Of 


Anvil and scythe remain to the toiling race of men. 
fe 


gardens should be old and alive 
with 4 emories, or at least that idea sesms 
to be the moral of this little poem in 
Poetry. (Chicago): 


_ THE GARDEN OF NO-DELIGHT 


By FRANCS SHaw 


4 


A pale and wasted moonlight falls 

~~ On-lawns of velvet green; 

'~ Twelve stately fountains trickle down 

To pools. that lie unseen. 
These fountain pools still wait uwnstirred— 
No image falls therein; 
Their mirrors, like a witless soul, 
Itmnow neither joy nor sin. 


* 


A thousand tulips edge the paths, 

A thousand fringe the glades; 

The heavy purple moonflower drapes 
The marble balustrades. 

Tomorrow will the tulips fade, 

And gardeners will spade them up, 
And toil unpraised, till thousands more 
Upraise their empty cup. 


The shadows hold no glad retreat 
Of lover or of maid; 

Along the empty terraces 

No child has ever played. 

No echo lies upon this air; 

Winds weep among the trees. 
Wistful tonight this garden lies, 
Iiungering for memories. 


Ipauo is one of the Statés which possess 
an official ‘poet laureate.”’ The following 
stanzas from her pen appear in Outdoor 
America (Chicago): 


TREES 
By Irene Wetcr Grissom 


Then said Jehovah unto men: 

“T will set in the desert the green fir tree, 
The pine and the box together shall be, 

Where the fragrant boughs of the cedar swing 
Shall dwell all the fowl of every wing: 


“Thou shalt not destroy, when the nations fight, 
A tree good for food or pleasant to sight: 
For this is the law of your earthly span, 
The tree of the field is the life of man.”’ 
Tue pigeons that haunt the church 
yards of Mngland, or at least one particu- 
lar pigeon and his particular 
inspire this bit of verse in G. K. 


coloring, 


"8 We € kly 


(London): 


THE WALKING 


By M. M. 


PIGEON 
JOHNSON 


Thro’ the noon-silenced close 
The grey tower-pigeon goes 
Smouldering green and rose— 
Pecking, pattering. He knows 
To bathe in an organ's fire,— 
In the noisy choir 

Of bells: in the breath 

: in the desperate fragrance of 
death. 


The mosaics of his fan, 


Packed, toy-like 
Thro’ 


white and grey 
away— 
the noon-silenced close 


| Wingless, he goes, 


Smouldering green and rose. 


ONE way of life appears in this free- 
verse tragedy, ending in a question mark. 
It is published by The Nation and Athe- 
noeum, of London: 


EVOLUTION 


By Lyn Lroyp Irvine 


I thought there would be 

No marks in the snow—. 

It was so carly in the morning 

And the garden empty. 

But everywhere before me went 
The footsteps of a cat, 

Solitary, 

Purposive, 

And across the path were poncillings 
Made by the birds. 


And then my tracks. 


But What walked after 

Leaving no trace, 

Musing on the threefold inscription in the snow; 
And as it mused, did it understand? 


| Tus little half-trazic romance in verse 
}is published in Voices (New York): 


MIRANDA 


By QUEENE B. LisTER 


She listened to the click 

Of the front picket gate. 

John would close it slowly— 

It would slam—if it were Nate. 


She pinned an oleander flower 
In her hair. ... 

Nate would take the sofa— 
John would take a chair. 


She looked, at a portrait 
That hung above the organ 
And met the eyes 

Of her grandfather Morgan. 


A horse's hoof-beats 

Slowed.at the gate. ... 

She wished it wouldn't have to be 
John or Nate. 


She glanced at the squareness 

Of her grandsire’s chin 

And wished she wouldn't have to say 
‘*Please step in.” 


Miranda understood 

What each cne would do— 
What each one would talk about 
What each one knew. 


John would still be planning 
To cloar the southeast half- 
Nate would ‘low he'd mabey 
Sell a heifer-calf. 


The gate didn’t click, 
She tired of waiting 
Only a night bird 
Sang of mating. 


She walked across the parlor 

And out to the veranda 

Where she heard her name whispered, 
“‘Miranda,—Miranda—?”’ 


Ce, ee eS 2 


The gate stood open— 
There was only the sound 
Of faint padded hoof-beats 
On distant ground. .. . 


Neighbors often wondered 

What she saw or heard 

| In a half-breed Indian lad 
Who whistled like a bird. 
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ledges, 4-wheel brakes, special vibration damper, headlights with tilt- 
. ing beam lenses and double lament bulbs. 


Sedan, five-passenger, four-door, $1385. i Gonpet two-passenger, with 
tumble seat, $1385. Touring, five- assenger, $1325. Equi: ment includes 
30 x 5.25 baligon tires, four-wheel brakes. All Esa ts. b. Detroit, 
plus revenue tax. 
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HEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER, the 

crowned champion of the tourney was apt to show 

a tender solicitude for the wounds of his overthrown 

rival; and romantie authors have moved our hearts with tales 
of the graceful speeches exchanged by victor and vanquished 
on such occasions. And altho it may seem a far ery from the 
field of chivalry to the 
strictly professional six- 
teen-foot ring in the 
Sesqui stadium, a faint 
suggestion of ‘“Ivan- 
hoe’’ creeps into the re- 
port of a social call paid 
to the battered Mr. 
Dempsey by the ap- 
plauded Mr. Tunney— 
already promoted to a 
lieutenancy in the United 
States Marine Corps Re- 
serves—on the day fol- 
lowing the memorable 
collision between them. 
Greeting his foe of the 
ring with outstretched 
hand, which he said was 
**a bit tender,” relates 
an Associated Press cor- 
respondent in Philadel- 
phia, Tunney exprest the 
hope that Dempsey was 
“coming along all right.” 
Dempsey ‘‘thrust out 
his hand’”—this time 
in friendship, however— 
and ‘* told the new cham- 
pion he was glad he 
had come.” Whereupon 
Tunney took a seat “in 
the little circle surrounding the bed on which 


International Newsreel photograpb 


Dempsey was 
ae 


and the two knights of fisticuffs ‘‘indulged in an inti- 
Thus they fought 


resting ”’ 
mate exchange of details of their contest.’ 
their tourney over again in pleasant discourse of hooks and jabs, 
while the dethroned champion’s wife, known in the movie world 
as Hstelle Taylor, hung upon their words with sympathetic 
palpitations. Despite the painful injuries to his countenance, 
Dempsey ‘‘talked with a whole-heartedness and an engaging 
smile that made it difficult to believe that only the night before 
he had been in a desperate battle with his guest.’’ Some con- 
cern was exprest over the former champion’s closed eye, ‘which 
he said was not healing as quickly as he thought it should,” and 
his conqueror exprest an apologetic concern, accompanied with 
practical advice drawn from his own experience of first aid to 
his 


battered features. The new champion was reminded by 


ce 


dilapidated victim of sundry ‘‘good wallops”’ that he, Lieutenant 


‘ 


Tunney, had landed, and Mr. Dempsey also ‘‘mentioned times 
when Tunney’s hard punches had failed to hit the mark’’— 
failures which apparently afforded him a slightly melancholy 
satisfaction. Tunney, in his turn, reminded Dempsey of hard 
swats and well-directed blows, remarking occasionally that he 
wondered “if you felt that as much as I thought you did.” And 
the correspondent reports this chivalrous speech delivered to the 


defeated knight of the ring by his conqueror: 


‘T have always thought you were a great champion, and [| 


LIEUTENANT TUNNEY, THE PRIDE OF THE MARINES — 


want to say now that you are a fine, clean opponent and fought 2 


THE FIRST CHAMPION TO FLY TO MEET THE FOE 


Mr. Tunney’s choice of an airplane to carry him from his training-quarters to Phila- 
delphia was a winning gesture in the minds of impressionable fans; but he confessed 


afterward that the ride upset him a trifle. 
in the picture, which shows him at the moment of arrival. 


as clean and game a fight as any man who has been in a ring. 


Any man can be proud to have met you in the fight you made.” 


That nothing might be wanting in the knightly flavor of this 
visit of condolence, we are told that— 

Tunney emerged from the Dempsey suite with a broad smile. 

“Dempsey’s a fine 
chap,” exclaimed the 
new champion, ‘‘and I 
hope he comes around 
withoutany trouble. We 
had a good talk about 
that fight.” 

All of which makes it 
easier to understand the 
current editorial pro- 
nouncement that prize- 
fightinge—or boxing, to 
use the politer word— 
has become ‘“‘respect- 
able.” This changed 
state of affairs is de- 
duced from a number of 
signs. The immense 
concourse of people from 
all walks of life, inelud- 
ing the learned profes- 
sions, who can now be 
drawn to a championship 
fight, and the presence of 
a large leaven of women, 
some high social 
or professional standing, 


of 
are cited as evidence 
that the Marquis 
Queensberry’s 


of 
Nevertheless he looks cheerful enough sixteen- 
foot ring has gone up in 
the social scale since the 
days when it was the 
““Cabi- 


net-officers, Governors, and members of Congress were present 
, ) } 


furtive and fugitive magnet of roughs and plug-uglies. 


in great numbers,’’ notes the New York Times in an editorial 


on the Tunney-Dempsey argument; ‘‘professional men also in 
great numbers, capitalists and merchants, too.’’ And witness 
the attitude of Gov. Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania: 


Governor Pinchot, who before the world’s championship fight 
said he hoped Gene Tunney would win, said to-day that he was 
immensely pleased with his victory, and added he thought his 
triumph would be a good thing for boxing all over the United 
States. 

Asked if he received a wetting from the rain, the Governor 
said: ‘No, [ had sense enough to take a raincoat. 

“The whole affair last night was a complete justification of 
the Pennsylvania law to regulate boxing, and I was greatly 
pleased that the athletic commission stopt one bout which, if 
allowed to continue, might have become brutal. 

**Most of all, however, I was pleased with the superb exhibition 
given by Tunney, who by his superior headwork won the echam- 
pionship. I was very anxious to have Tunney win, partly be- 
cause of my strong admiration for the United States Marine 
Tunney’s victory will be a good thing for boxing all 
over the United States. 

Finally, | enjoyed myself immensely, and I hope to see Tun- 
ney box again. 

““T have never seen a great crowd so well handled, nor have I 
ever seen a great crowd that handled itself so well! It is no 
overstatement to say that no concert audience could have been 
more perfectly orderly than the 125,000 were in the stadium.” 


Corps. 
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own go opera ing costs. 


A significant statement toy olant execul tives | nes 


FROM the executive offices of a large 
food manufacturer operating {O plants. through- 
out the count? ‘Vy Comes this letter: 


as 


. As a result. of using Vacuum Oil 
Company’s oils and service, our cost of 
- lubrication has been reduced 50 to 75 per 
cent. Your engineers who supervise are 
entitled to a great deal of credit for the » 
intelligent manner in which they have 
handled the lubricating of factory ma- 
chines. All this emphasizes to us here 
the wisdom of purchasing oils which, 
while not the cheapest on the market, 
yet produce results which make them the 


” 


most economical .. . 


E print this because it shows a modern plant. execu- FRICTION 
é ; . EB , , the unseen enemy 
tive’s idea of lubrication’ as a means to operating of production in 
your plant, 
economies. 


Those who grasp the real significance of correct lubrication, 
don’t waste time figuring on the cheapness of one oil against 
another. They figure on the savings produced by smooth- 


running machinery attended by smooth production-flow. 


Correct lubrication, as prescribed by the Vacuum Oil 
Company, is based upon each plant’s equipment, and the 
specific requirements of its individual engines and machines. 
This calls for critical study by men who know machinery 


and the uses to which it is to be put. 


These men are at your service, for, though we make 
and sell oils, our real work in industry is to get lubri- 


cation results. 


We will gladly assist you in determining the proper lu- Lubricating Oils 
bricating practice for your plant, which followed through, for 
will bring lubrication efficiency. Send for us. Plant Lubrication 


Vacuum Oil Company 


Headquarters: 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 
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_ That the new champion’s personal characteristics have little 
or nothing in common with those of the traditional ‘‘bruiser” 
is made clear by this description in the New York World: 


Tunney looks anything but the fighter of the ring. More than 
six feet tall, perfectly proportioned, with stalwart shoulders, he 
looks more the matinee or screen idol than a relentless foe with 
the padded mitts. Eyes that pierce, yet are’ kindly, perfectly 
molded lips, nose, and eyes, he seemingly looks out of place with 
his Grecian-god appearance as he sits in his corner awaiting the 
gong that sends him forth to batter up his foe or*to be mal- 
treated and’ disfigured*® = 9 = | ACY ont ie 4 
himself: =~ = 

Tunney looks and acts 
clean. His private life 
ever has been above re- 
proach. Almost an as- ’ 
cetic in his outlook ‘on 
life, he is well‘read. «In 
his conversations with 
representatives of~ the 
press at his camp at 
Speculator, New York, 
and later at Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania, he has 
amazed his auditors with 
the breadth of his learn- 
inz and the depth of his 
philosophy. — : 

Socially Tunney is a 
charming, cultured gen- 
tleman, as much at home 
in the smartest of smart 
drawing-rooms as-he is 
on the links or in the 
company of: men big in 
all walks of life. If you 
find him reading, it will 
not: be ‘some story of 
where “twenty red men - 
bite the dust,’ or some 
novel that~ is ~*spicy: 
Rather it will be © one’ 
of Shakespeare’s: works 
or some: philosophical 
treatise that only “one 
who thinks, and not one 
who merely ‘thinks he 
thinks, can master. 

The Adonis of the ring has been held up to slight ridicule by 
somo not in the know by the stories emanating from Stroudsburg, 
in which the depth of his knowledge on topics in general has been 
widely commented on by writers. Therein the scoffers are in 
error. For there is no affectation in Tunney’s make-up. He has 
developed since the days he went ‘‘over there,’ but he is the 
self-same whole-hearted individual he was when he was a clerk 
and never knew he was to ascend the héights. 

In proof of this he numbers Army ehiefs, leaders in the pro- 
fessions, and in the business world,’ and the clergy among his 
personal friends. They see in him sincerity, honesty of purpose, 
and a determination to ever be an exponent of the square deal. 

“Tunney,” said a friend of Gene’s, ‘‘never did a mean or dis- 
honest thing in his life. Ever on the level in all his dealings, he 
has won the respect and admiration of millions who never have 
seen him. He has poise without pose.” 

Night life and all its evils are strangers to the one-time Green- 
wich Village clerk. As a result of careful living, he has placed 
himself in a position to battle for a king’s ransom, 


Of Tunney’s career, we read in the New York Hvening Post: 


James Joseph Tunney, who has been known as Gene since his 
boyhood days, is a New Yorker to the bones of him. He was 
born and brought up in Greenwich Village, and to-day is a resi- 
dent of the Bronx. 

At the start there seemed to be no likelihood that he would 
develop into a pugilist. There was nothing rough-and-ready 
about him, no particular love of fighting. He had the usual boy- 
hood seraps that every youngster in Greenwich Village must face, 
but showed no particular aptitude for it. 

Before the cloud of war crept over the Atlantie, and settled 
on America, Gene, a strapping big fellow, was working as a freight 
clerk for the Ocean Steamship Company, at twelve dollars a weck. 
By this time he saw something of the financial advantages of 
the ring, and boxed a couple of times for Billy Gibson at the old 
Fairmount Athletic Club, but there seemed to be no particular 
future in it for him, and he had about given up the idea of ever 
amounting to anything with the gloves. 


~ AMERICANS ARE NEVER SATISFIED 
—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


A marine recruiting sergeant talked Gene into joining 
leathernecks, and he went down to Paris Island with a erow 
rookies. Tunney, you know, never has made any retension 
being a war hero. He went to France with the Thirtee 
Marines, and the Thirteenth never did see any more action 
comes of guarding the railroad yards at St. Nazaire and Bres 

His trip to France was the turning-point in Gene’s whole 
even tho he never heard the chauts-chauts and machine-gu 
stuttering in the wheat-fields at Chateau-Thierry and Bo 


+ 


resches and in the bloody Bois de Belleaun. = 
Tunney did a little sparring, as most of the marines did, bu 
Stoke ees ? never seriously until one 
night he and two other 
buddies dropt in on™ 
doughboy boxing tourna- _ 
ment. The opponent — 
-who was to have boxed — 
the star of the evening | 
failed to appear, and the 
announcer asked any ~ 
one in the audience to- 
step up. Gene, to show~ 
the infantrymen of what ~ 
stuff the marines were 
made, went into the ring 
with his hobnailed shoes 
and service uniform and 
knocked the star of the 
evening into a eocked 
hat. 
‘' That made his stock 
soar enormously. His 
buddies insisted that he - 
uphold the reputation of 
the corps by fighting - 
some more. Eventually 
Gene won the A. E. F. 
light-heavyweicht eham- 
pionship, and later the 
interallied title in the 
same class. After the 
tournaments -were over 
he boxed Bob Martin, 
the interallied heavy- 
weight champion, in 
Paris, and beat him, too, 

Gene came back to 
America in 1919, his 
mind fully made up to 
take to the prize-ring as a gesture to fame and fortune. Quite 
naturally the publicity that he had been accorded made him a 
drawing ecard. 

Peculiarly enough, during his professional career, Gene has 
beaten decisively the pick of the soldier fighters, who also turned 
to the ring. He defeated Bob Martin in four rounds, knocked 
out Sergeant Ray Smith, a wound-searred veteran of the in- 
fantry, in two, and toppled Soldier Jones, a Canadian machine- 
gunner, in seven. He later climaxed these efforts by stopping 
Georges Carpentier, the idol of France, and the white lily of the 
boulevards, who had won decorations in the air service. No 
soldier has ever beaten Gene Tunney—and probably none ever 
will—which is pleasing to those bronzed men in forest-green, who 
roam from the halls of Montezuma to the shores of Tripoli. 


ait eae oy af 


The champion, we are told, has lost only one fight of the sixty- 
two in which he has participated as a professional. Coneerning 


which: 


That* was his first fight with Harry Greb, who beat him in 
fifteen rounds. Later Tunney turned the tables by twice trim- 
ming the Windmill in fifteen rounds and shellacking him in a 
no-decision serap in St. Paul. 

It was from Greb that Tunney won the light-heavyweight 
championship of America, retaining it until he outgrew the 
weight limit, and turned his thoughts toward the task of winning 
the supreme title in the game. 

Gene has always been rated as a defensive boxer—a, counter- 
fighter. That is to say, he lets the other fellow lead, and then 
shoots his own punch at the exposed target. That this has been 
a most effective method for him is proved by the fact that, in 
the sixty-one battles that preceded his last night’s affair with 
Dempsey, the marine seored thirty-one knockouts. 

A number, of course, were over men who never achieved any 
distinction in the prize-ring, but some were over most eapable 
performers. Tommy Gibbons, who lasted the limit with Demp- 
sey in the never-to-be-forgotten affair at Shelby, was stopt in 
twelve rounds in this city; Georges Carpentier was knocked out 
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More and More the Choice 
of Youthful America 
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Youth is attracted to color and smartness. 
; Youth is in favor of power and speed. Youth 
demands smoothness, alertness and stamina ... so 
youthful America adds its voice of approval to 
the ever- growing preference for Chevrolet. Youth 
sees in Chevrolet closed bodies by Fisher mz isterly 


styling and craftsmanship. 


Everywhere, today’s Chevrolet is regarded < 
the greatest achievement in Chevrolet oe 
Everywhere, it gains in favor with youthful 


people of every age. Touring or $ 5 10 Four Door ae “y 
35 


Roadster Sedan 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN Coach or 645 Land $ 65 
: : . 4 -anGaau 
Division of General Motors Gorporation Coupe d 
»-Ton Truck $9 9 }-Ton Truck § 
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All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 
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in the fifteenth, and Bartley Madden, who had stood toe to toe 
with Harry Wills and never backed up, fell before the marine in 
three one-sided sessions. 

Having fought his way successfully through the light heayvy- 
weight class and built himself into a youthful giant not far from 
Dempsey’s own weight, Gene began to attract some attention 
as a possible heavyweight contender. His knockout victory 
over Spalla, the European title-holder, was a step in the right 
direction. When he stopt Carpentier, Gene won more publicity 
and praise. 

It was not until 1925 that Gene really began to be groomed for 
a shot at the champion’s 
erown. He started by 
trimming his old rival, 
Greb, in a no-deeision 
bout at St. Paul, and 
then scored suecessive 
knock-outs over Tommy 


Gibbons, Italian Jack 
Herman, and Bartley 
Madden. Then followed 


a winter of golf and re- 
laxation in Florida as a 
guest of millionaires and 
society notables. 

He fought only once 
this year until last night, 
pushing over the anci- 
ent Dan O’Dowd. Billy 
Stribling was matched 
with him, but the inabil- 
ity of the promoters to 
produce any money 
forced the ealling off of 
that match. 

By this time it became 
quite apparent that 
Harry Wills, the *‘ Giant 
Brown Panther” and the 
leading contender, would 
not be given a match. 
There was no-one else in 
the field besides Tunney. 
Harry had been offered 
$150,000 to meet Tun- 
ney, but turned it down, 


aaa 


punch. There was— Dempsey _s strictly a straight-line puncher, 
I didn’t fight him in his alley; I made him move around to mine, — 
* Another thing we learned about Dempsey’s style, and we'll — 
have to give Ed Van Every a little credit on that one. Jacek — 
can be turned easy—doubtless because he charges high on his 
toes. Martin Burke illustrated this during his training with — 


Dempsey, when Jack was making it too warm. Breaking up 
his attack was not an impossibility. 

“But the most important part of our plan was to make Dempal 
sey realize that I aimed to be the master of the situation — 
not he. 


We planned to nail Jack with a right-hand smash right 

off the reel. As fast as — 

he moved toward the 

center of the ring, I was © 
to move toward him. I 

did that very thing and T_ 
could see Jack was just a 
little puzzled when If 
stept in at him. He let 
fly with two uncertain 
blows that I had no 
trouble getting away 
from, and then—bang 
over went my right. 
And I think Jack knew ~ 
that it landed and that ° 
my right earried a little 

more than he had real- 

ized.” 


The Brooklyn agle, 
an editorial on the 


in 
change of championship, 
strives to be fair to both 
vietor and vanquished: 


The morning after a 
great prize-fight is al- 
ways a little unfair to 
the winner. Dempsey, 
abused almost from the 
day he whipt Willard 
to beeome heavyweight 
champion of the world, 
already looms up as a 
great and legendary tra- 


not caring to take any dition of the ring. He 
risks that might injure himself must have known 
his chances with Demp- he was a beaten man 
sey. This match faded after that left hook had 
altogether, and Gene was landed once and failed 
finally signed to meet the to knoek out Tunney. 
king of tin-ear alley. He had nothing else to 
The story of intrigue offer, and last night it 
and politics that fol- was a long, long way 
lowed this fight, the from enough. Yet to-day 
stand of the State Box- Mr. Dempsey is the 
ing Commission that moral” hero of the 
forced it out of New Sesquicentennial. 
York, and the impossi- The real reason, of 
ble demands that foreed course, lies in the way he 
it from Chicago are too ook defea Those who 
well known to need repe- had regarded him as a 
tition here. Minally, international Newsreel photograph sour, bad-tempered ani- 
Philadelphia stept in and THE “BIG THREE” IN BOXING mal were agreeably sur- 
saved the day. The new champion (center) is here seen in the hands of his friends—Promoter Tex pri Zed to sec him, *‘the 
; [T'unney’s record of Rickard (left) and Billy Gibson, Tunney’s manager. The evolution of prize-fighting Manassa Mauler,’’ com- 
victories is certainly into a major financial activity is delicately suggested by the absorption of the three ing up time and again to 
more impressive than gentlemen in a scrap of paper resembling a check more than a gas-bill. receive a pitiless lacing 
those of Harry Wills, ————_________ m the face from the 
and it was because of challenger. It was a 
this that he deserved his big chance. Wills in fifteen years of shower of blows about the head that, had the fight gone to a 
fighting had never beaten a really ou tetanding fighter. Tunney finish, must have knocked out Dempsey in a few more rounds. 
in seven years had won far more prestige. Few championship bouts have displayed such a bombardment. 
; > : : That Jack bore up courageously under it and hung on grimly 
How much head-work the new champion uses in the ring is to the last round attests his bigness of heart. His defeat did 
disclosed in his own statement to Hd Van Every, of the New something that none of his victories could do. For the first 
York Evening World, who had asked him about his ring strategy, time the world is singing his praises as a sportsman. 
based upon his conclusions about Dempsey’s style: Tunney has his war record and his beaming face to commend 
himself to the world He may lack Dempsey’s fighting instinct, 
‘Boxing is a far greater study than a lot of people realize,’ but he surpasses the man he drubbed last night in eunning and 
responded the champion. ‘‘We had some interesting things to skill, If he would reap the full reward of his victory. he will 
work on. Most particularly Dempsey’s battles with the late meet all comers at reasonable intervals, and will strive to be 
Bill Brennan, who stayed twelve rounds, and Tom Gibbons, known asa fighting champion. Moreover, the lesson of Demp- 
who went fifteen. . Jack is a deadly puncher, of that there was  sey’s long absence from the ring should sink in. It was not the 
no argument, Still if he couldn’t get over one of his deadly same Dempsey who lost last night But, then, it never is the 
punches in all those rounds, something must be wrong with that real champion who finally loses. 
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With its new steel body in new lines and color, and 
as rigid as a steel building, the New Hudson Coach 
brings even greater improvements in the finest Super- 
Six chassis ever built. 


Perfected carburetion means greater economy, more 
power and smoother performance. 


The Super-Six principle which for eleven years has 
given Hudson exclusive mechanical supremacy 
through elimination of vibration, is supplemented by 
a balanced flywheel increasing smoothness, power, 


performance and reliability. Vibration is completely 
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and steering gives greater comfort, and freedom 
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WAS PROFESSOR MARVIN MURBERED BY AN ESKIMO? 


a 


s¢ HE ARCTIC HAS GIVEN UPANOTHER SECRET,” 
writes George Palmer Putnam, on his way home from 
Greenland. In a long dispatch from Sydney, Cape 
Breton Island, where the Putnam expedition’s schooner Mor- 
rissey made port on its return voyage, he unfolds a tragic tale 
that was imparted to him a few weeks ago in Whale Sound, 
North Greenland—‘‘a secret kept sixteen years, and likely to 
have been kept forever if an Eskimo’s conscience, awakened as 
he adopted the white man’s Christianity, had not loosed his 
tongue.” And without further preface 
Mr. Putnam tells us, in a narrative copy- 
righted by the New York Times Company, 
that ‘Ross G. Marvin, leader of the next 
to the last supporting party sent back by’ 
Peary from the very Shadow of the North 
Pole in 1909, did not drown. ‘That, until 
now, has been the record. Marvin was 
killed by an Eskimo.” Only a few hundred 
miles from the top of the world—in North 
Star Bay, to be precise—the adventurous 
publisher stumbled upon this revelation 
just as it was ripe for communication to the 
He writes of the “ tangled skein of 


world. 
circumstance oddly unraveled during the 
last twelve months at the hands of a 
missionary, a trader and the eminent 
Danish explorer, Knud Rasmussen, who is 
a sort of godfather to the primitive people 
of this isolated Smith Sound tribe. Mr. 
Putnam tells us that he happened upon 
the scene ‘‘just as the facts came into 
focus.”’? And he forthwith presents them 
‘substantially as they are being laid before 
the appropriate authorities at Washington 
by Dr. Here 


Wide World photographs 


Rasmussen.” we are re- 


‘sled and dogs from their farthest North. “Harrigan stayed with, 
the sled, untangling the dog-traces. Marvin and Kudlooktoo 


went ahead, diverging perhaps half a mile from each other, 


seeking the best route and searching for the out-trail. 

Harrigan, the dogs straightened out, drove forward the way 
Kudlooktoo had gone. Reaching the other Eskimo, he waited 
while Marvin came across to them. 

Marvin was very angry, they say. He felt that Harrigan 
should have followed him. 

“Te lost his temper,’”’ Kudlooktoo says. 
rigan’s things off the sled and said he could not stay with us.” 

The men say that Marvin, seemingly 


“away without food or clothes or fuel. 

_ “Suddenly we were afraid of Maryin,”’ 
Harrigan explained to Rasmussen, as the 
latter translated his. notes of that inter- 
view to me. ‘‘Up to then we could say 
nothing but good of him. Not a single 
hard word ever came from him. He was 
a clever man, a fine traveler, and always 
good-tempered, and liked by the Eskimos. 
Up to then he never got angry.” 

“That,” continued the Eskimo, 
why we were frightened. 
good Marvin at all. It was a different 
man. We felt that he was so worn out, he 
did not know what he was doing.. He was 
out of his mind. Otherwise, he neyer 
would have left me to a cruel death.’ 

Let Harrigan tell his own story. It is 
here, as told by him to Dr. Rasmussen on 
a hillside back of Karnah in August when 
we were there, looking out over Whale 
Sound and the gleaming glaciers and the 
interminable ic¢e-cap—the encompassinz 
world of these two Eskimos. The pathos 
of it is in Kudlooktoo’s words to Harrigan: 
‘T have done this to save your life. What 
happened is not our fault. It will be hard 
for the white men to understand, and if 
you tell, they will kill us or take us to the 


ae is 


HIS FATE IN DOUBT white man’s country.” 

minded that Ross G, Marvin, of Cornell Professor Marvin—pictured above from a W e were all very tired and worn out, 
University, then about thirty years old, newspaper print—was supposed to have Harrigan said, as Rasmussen drew the 
“was, next to Captain Bartlett, Peary’s ie accidentally a en Bie Pe an ee ee — him, later to set it 
an : Hskimo confesses to haying shot him. down, translated as exaetly a ssible 
right-hand man on the expedition -which = er ie: tly as possible 

: Rake Rea a ORE Co aia: from the Eskimo phrases. ‘‘Behind us 
won the Pole, April 6, 1909. ontinuing | were many, many days of hard travel, 
the chronicle in The Times, Mr. Futnam relates of Marvin: always in rough ice and very cold weather. We never saw land. 


He accompanied the polar party to 86:38, turning back there, 
3artlett alone of the white men accompanying the leader further. 
Subsequenily, the two Eskimos with him, Kudlooktoo and 
Inukitsog, the latter better known Harrigan, reached the 
Roosevelt and reported Marvin's death. On April 10, they said, 
he had broken through rubber ice while trying to cross a lead 
and drowned. 

The truth is that Marvin was shot 


as 


and lalled by Kudlooktoo. 


This farthest north murder, say the Nskimos, was committed 
to save the life of Harrigan. The two of them composed the 
story of the drowning. They have stuck to it for sixteen years. 

Last summer at Karnah, on Inelefield Gulf, Kudlooktoo 
formally became Christianized. He was baptized. Following 
the bavtism, he ealled his people and told them the story, and 
then he told Jens Olsen, the missionary. The confession has 
been made in full and substantiated by Harrigan, the two being 
painstakingly questioned separately. Their answers — tally, 
altho obviously there is small logical hkelihood of such a state- 
ment being untrue in substance, even if any details were shaky 
after sixteen years, which in this instance they appear not to be. 

The eniGy is harder to believe—and paradoxically harder 
to dou when one knows the gentle, amazingly friendly and 
even natures of these fine, simple people. And among these, 
the most northerly of all the dwellers of the world, there’s none 
with a better reputation than Kudlooktoo. ‘Peary man” of 
fine standing, ae int ae ae nergy and good-nature marked 
him out at once among the many with whom we had some contact 
this summer. 

EKpitomized from the questioning, continues Mr. Putnam, 


here is the story of the two Eskimos: 


They were three or four days from land, trekking baek with 


Only ice, ice. The white men told us that we got enough to eat, 
because we got the pemmican we needed, but in spite of that 
we were always hunery. It seemed as if our stomachs were 


always empty.” 


The 
full, 


Kskimo normally eats much meat and keeps his stomach 


and often nearly distended, explains Mr. Putnam. vdding 


that pemmican is very concentrated, Continuing: 

‘But worst of all, we always seemed to be thirsty We never 
got water to drink, beeause the fuel with which to melt the snow 
was of necessity limited. [The Eskimos are normally heavy 
water-drinkers.| Theonly thing we had to drinks was ac up of tea 
with each meal. And we, who drank so much water, often chose 
to put snow in the hot tea so that there would be more to drink. 

“Our dogs were very tired, and it was diffieult to keep them 
roing, even tho the sleds were not heavy. Every day we were 
looking for old sled-tracks. As soon as we were able to follow 


them, we did not need to eut our way through the rough ice. 


many places the ice was very high 


At 


and we could not get through. 


We were the next to the last party which had been supporting 
Peary on his way north. Between us and Peary was another 
party under the leadership of Captain Bartlett. We were on 
our home trail after our farthest North. 


“On the third day we stopt the team and I started to untangle 


the traces of the dogs, while Marvin and Kudlooktoo went 
ahead to look for the best way. As soon as I was through with 
the traces, | went after them, following their tracks. But a 
short distance ahead their tracks separated. I was uncertain 


which track to follow. After a while I took Kudlooktoo’s track. 

‘As soonas I caught up with Kudlooktoo, we stopt and kept 
looking for Marvin. After some waiting 
As soon as he eame up to us, we saw that 


) 
) 


we 
he 


saw him coming. 
was very excited 
(Continued on page 62 


quite out of self-control, ordered Harrigan 


It was not our- 


“He threw Har- 3 


f 


a 
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FOOD - 
everyday for everybody 


Ceaselessly, through dairies, packing plants, can- 
neries and mills, the endless stream of food pours 
into our national larder. 


In the present system of food production, prepara- 
tion and conservation, G-E Motorized Power serves 
a specific need. Electricity, economically put to 
work by means of G-E Motorized Power, pumps 
water to arid lands. It winnows, cleans and grinds 
the harvest. It furnishes power to packers and can- 


neries. It milks cows, separates the cream and 
churns the butter. Applied to refrigeration it keeps 
fresh the most perishable foods. 


G-E Motorized Power is 
more than a motor or its 
control—it is a practical 


and economical applica- any products can be improvised. But our supply 


tion of electric power. : 
i ge P of pure, wholesome food—every day for everybody 
Built-in” or connected ; , 3 : 
; ; —must be never-ending. So, in the food industry, 
to all-types of industrial 


machines or household as in all other industries, G-E Motorized Power 


appliances, G-E Motor- serves a basic need—unfailingly and with economy. 
ized Power provides last- 
ing assurance that you 
have purchased the best. 


OTORIZED POWER 
—fitted to every need 


e 


= 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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HE beautiful old Santa 

Barbara Mission— one of — 

Southern California's 
most famous landmarks, The 
haunting charm of this old 
dwelling of the padres, withits 
greatearvedfountainandanci- 
entguardianshipofpepperand 
weeping willow, appeals to —. 
beauty lovers and sight-seers 
dlike, Je was founded in 1788 
by Father Francisco deLasuen, 
at the behest of Fra Junipero 
Serra. It is typical of the ena- 
ditions and romance of South- 
ern California. . 


Lazy hours by 


the blue Pacific 
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le Playg 


' ines “Secure 5 
Summer” and “Winter” only nine miles apart! _ 
You choose your favorite recreation—and 
have it in its topmost form! 


ee a nk 


LAY GOLF or tennis under a summer sun towns with every comfort and luxury, where 
and summer sky, Or—almost magically, every home has its flower-filled garden. con 


: and according to your whim—change, in You pack into vast wilderness to camp and 
an hour, to skiing and tobogganing as if in fish and hunt.. You climb a mountain to get stu 
Switzerland. Then next day, back again to golt pendous views. You rest beside a lake 5000 feet 
or sailing, or lying on a beach in bathing togs. . above the sea in the quiet of big trees. You stop 
So and mid-winter on the self-same to visit an historical Old Mission. Or cruise 
day! This. strange mixture is offered in only about in Jovely valleys among groves of oranges 
one place in the world—Southern California, “and dates and palms. 


vacation land supreme! ME, . 
P Your living costs are unusually low. Yourent 


So if you missed your prized vacation this a quiet bungalow with pretty flower garden, 
past summer, and have mourned'those summer or stay at a fashionable large or small hotel, or 
sports, just come out here this winter or right in neat attractive boarding places at very reas 
now and enjoy them to your fill. onable rates. 


It will be a new thrill for you. Here thousands Come via Los Angeles and San Diego and, if you 


of square miles seem to have been set aside by wish, return through Santa Barbara, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, Victoria, Van- 


Nature herself as Man's great play area. A vast,  couver, and the marvelous Canadian Rockies, seeing 
gorgeous out-of-doors with the sun smiling all the entire great Pacific Coast, the Grand Canyon, 


over it, is calling to you to renew your youth! Yosemite (an all-year highway is now open to Yosem- 
4 7 Aidit 8 nu foal tae ite), and other National Parks, California Big Trees, 
ou are rejuvenated by it. You feel a spirit o etc., at very little extra cost over a direct round trip. 


adventure setting in. Your-zest for fun, if lost, Southern California is the interesting gateway to 
returns. You see long, wide ribbons of concrete, Hawaii also. 


5000 miles in length, built to make this wonder- Again this winter there will be the Golfing Classic, 


Miia: : : A ay the $10,000 “Open” January 5-9, in Los Angeles and 
land accessible by motor car with speed and the famous Tournament of Roses on New Year's Day. 


comfort. Or you may travel hundreds of miles And very soon, new 63-hour trains will bring you 
by trolley, even reaching the tops of mountains here in greater comfort and more quickly than 
a mile high. ever heretofore. 


Y Maine Packs Pees tare don Decide now that youwillcome. Don’tturnthis page 
ou see the blue Pacific or a tremendous des- ntl you’ve clipped coupon below. It will be the first 


ert like Sahara. You find modern cities and  steptowardthefinesttimeyou’veeverhad,somailitnow, 


8 
Orange groves 
ia \ at the foot of 
I “Old Baldy” 
* Met. San Antonio 
\ 10,080 feet 


AllL-Year Club of Southern California, 
Dept. 10-B, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 
Please send me your free booklet about Southern California vacations. 
Also booklets telling especially of the attractions and opportunities in the 
counties which I have C heckec . 
| Los Angeles ] Orange Ol Riverside 
San Bernardino Santa Barbara ] Ventura 
San Diego 
Nan 


City ‘ State 


Fel he eo ‘ies A ie 
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(Continued from page 48) i : 
and quite out of balance. [Exact translation of the Eskimo 
phrase.} He waved his clenched fist right up in my face and 
yelled at me. We stood silent, and couldn’t understand him. 
He was never that way before.” | 

“Sordlo ilisimajungnaersimasok’’—‘‘ He was like a sane man 
who for the moment was without the use of his faculties.”’ 
[The Eskimo phrase is set down phonetically and translated*as 
exactly as possible. ] Seta es 34 , 

“Suddenly he yelled that he couldn’t bear to see me around 

x: ; any more. He would not 
have me in the party any 
longer. Imust gomy own 
way since I would not 
follow his tracks. He or- 
dered that all my clothes 
should be left there. He 
undid the lashings on the 
sled and threw my clothes 
on the ice. But there 
were no provisions left 
for me. 

“Then they started. 
Marvin was not himself at 
all. [Literal translation.]} 
Kudlooktoo told me later 
that Marvin kept on talk- 
ing and yelling all the 
way. He said that I 
should not be allowed to 
come into the snow-house 
when they camped, and 
that I should have nothing 
to eat and nothing to 

_ drink, even after we got 
toland. [Cape Columbia, 
where they had a cache 
of provisions. ] 

‘““Kudlooktoo under- 
stood, as he later told me, 
that if I didn’t starve or 
freeze to death, I would 
perish of thirst. Thirst 
is, as you know, the worst 
thing for us. 

“It was evident to 
Kudlooktoo that now Mar- 
vin. didn’t know what he 
was doing, and it was im- 

possible to try to speak to him. Kudlooktoo was so distrest 

that he couldn’t stand it, and his tears were running all the way 
as he drove the dogs. 

‘*‘T stood on the ice puzzled as to what I should do. All this 
had happened so suddenly. Part of my clothes that were left 
on the ice were wet, and because it was impossible for me to dry 
them, I took with me only a pair of kamiks [shoes]. The day 
was very cold, and I couldn’t stand still long on the ice. 

“Then I followed after the other two. During the afternoon 
we came to a big lead |open water]. I saw that the sled was 
stopt there, and Marvin and Kudlooktoo had gone ahead to 
find a place to get over. While they were away, I reached the 
sled. I didn’t dare to go after them, because I was frightened 
of Marvin. I just dropt down on the sled without thinking what 
next might happen.” 


International Newsreel photograph 


COMMANDER PEARY 


The news of Marvin’s death was to 

him ‘a bitter flavor in the cup of 

our seuccess,’’ and he commemorated 

the Professor’s splendid qualities in 
feeling terms. 


And now the arctic tragedy rushes to its climax. The Eskimo 


eontinues: 


“While I was sitting here, I saw Kudlooktoo on a big piece of 
rough ice, and he yelled to me that I should bring him his rifle. 
He had seen a seal in the open water. I brought him his rifle 
and went back again to the sled. I heard a moment 
after, and expected that Kudlooktoo had shot the seal. But 
right away he came over to me and told me what had happened. 
He had shotsMaryin in order to save my life.” 

Harrigan explained that actually there was no seal, but 
Kudlooktoo had wished to keep Maryin’s attention occupied. 

“And Kudlooktoo,”’ he continued, then explained the follow- 
ing to me: 

» “You know that what I have done was for you. In 
ask you not to betray me. It will be hard for the white men to 
understand our position. If we tell the truth, they will make us 
responsible for Marvin's death, and they will kill us in return or 
take us to the white man’s country. What happened to-day is 
not our own fault—we didn’t start it. What we must do is to 
tell:as soon as we reach the ship that Marvin drowned while he 
was trying to get over a lead. If you tell that I killed him, you 


shot a 


return. I 


will betray me. Because I have done this in order ‘to save yo 
life, I want you to know that if you desert me I will get n 
revenge by killing you also. an Se Se 

“Marvin was shot just-behind the ear, and was killed instantly. 
We took the body out in the lead where the ice would cover him 
and wiped out all tracks. After that we left the place and some 
distance off put up our camp. We stayed there a whole day and | 
sat around, for we were played out. We couldn’t eat and we © 
didn’t say a word to each other. It was anawful day. The day — 
after we left the place, the lead being covered with young ice, 
and we kept on to the ship.. This day we saw land. Four days — 
later we reached the ship and told that Marvin was drowned ~ 
trying to cross a lead, and they believed the story.” . 


By arrangement with the Danish Government, the publisher 
explains, Dr. Rasmussen conducts the only trading-station in = 
North Greenland, at Thule on North Star Bay, and— = 


Since 1910 he has devoted his energies to the study and assis- 
tance of this northern tribe, and to see the enthusiasm withhwhteh 
he is weleomed as a cherished friend is to gage the measure of 
his accomplishment. First news of all this came to Rasmussen 
in Denmark last summer through his agent at Thule, Hans 
Nielsen, and the Minister Olsen. He gathered up the facts in 
definite form, 

In August we met Rasmussen at Upernavik, where he came 
from Copenhagen, and took him to Thule, and thence back, with 
us. Ultimately he is coming to New York, as my guest. At 
Thule and at Karnah he completed the record of Kudlooktoo’s 
confession, and with him I met the meninvolyed. I agreed with 
him that the only possible course was to make public the entire 


SG 
6° 38’ 


WHERE MARVINE 


/ TURNEO BACK, 


“THE BIG LEAD” 
WHERE MARVIN 
WAS KILLED. 


ZA 
LEE Zs 
\" THE RQOSEV 

WINTER Qu Z 


SSS 


“FARTHEST NORTH” FOR A WHITE MAN’S DOOM 

This sketch-map shows Peary’s route to the Pole from the Roosevelt's 
winter quarters, the point where Professor Maryin turned back, and 
whether by drowning or bullet. 


“the bones of Ross G. 


the scene of his death— 
left it on record that 


Peary has 
Marvin lie farther north 
than those of any other human being:’’ 


facts in comprehensive detail, even if there is nothing that ean 
be or should be done about it—as it seems to me. Naturally, 
Rasmussen, devoted to his Eskimos, is sore at heart to conjure 
such a sinister skeleton from its icy closet. 

_ One fact should be clear. In 1909, a year before Rasmussen's 
interest in Greenland was established, the territory north of 
Melville Bay was no man’s land. There was neither authority 
nor law nor established ownership. For twenty-five years 
previously, Peary, the unique benefactor and 


largely, was 
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% as 


“Drawn from photographs 
of one of the great six track 
sections of the Peunsyloania 
RailroadnearNewark,N.J. 


a 


The world’s most famous fleet 


Every day between Noon and Nightfall Aon 


of trains passes this tower 


ONE AFTER ANOTHER in a steady 
procession thatis unbroken from year’s 
end to year’s end, these famous pas- 
senger trains set forth from the Penn- 
sylvania Station in New York—a 
fleet which for size and luxury and 
efficiency is unequalled. 


Famous Trains that connect 
the Nation’s Great Centers 


HEY are off to a hundred differ- 
ent cities. By this luxurious 
fleet alone you can travel in through 
car service to almost all important 
centers cast of the Mississippi. And 
at the railroad’s terminal cities con- 
venient connections carry you on to 
all cities beyond. 
The leader of this procession is the 
Broadway Limited—twenty hours 
to Chicago—which with its new 


equipment sets high standards of 
travel luxury. Then The St. Louisan 
and The American roll by on their 
rapid runs to St. Louis—the premier 
trains to the gateway of the South- 
west. 

Then comes the great fleet for the 
South, headed by the Congressional 
Limited, carrying the citizens of the 
nation to Washington. Next, the 
many luxurious limited trains of 
the three southern railroads: the 
Florida Limited, and the Havana 
Special, the Crescent Limited for 
New Orleans, and more than a 
dozen others, 


Sixty-seven hundred trains a day 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad 


Nearly half the population of the 
United States is concentrated in the 


area which is served by the Penn- 
sylvania, requiring an average of 
over 3800 passenger trains each day 
over its lines. Out of every 100 per- 
sons transported by rail anywhere 
in the United States, 17 are carried 
by the Pennsylvania. 

Over two-thirds of the wealth of 
the country is invested there, much 
of it in great industries which use 
the Pennsylvania as part of their 
necessary machinery. This requires 
from 2500 to 3000 freight trains 
each day, hauling over a quarter 
billion tons of freight a year. 

The whole nation uses the Penn- 
sylvania. In addition to its tre- 
mendous operations within its own 
boundaries, it is the central ex- 
change system which connects al- 
most every other important area of 
the country, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAT. RO A.D 


CARRIES MORE PASSENGERS, HAULS MORE FREIGHT THAN ANY OTHER RAILROAD IN AMERICA 


Instantaneous 
HOT WATER 


* continuous 


supply 


There are two kinds of automatic water 
heaters. For 40 years Humphrey has built 
both kinds—and so can tell you truth- 
fully which kind is best for your home. 


The Humphrey Instantaneous Auto- 
matic Water Heater heats the water as 
it flows, The water reaches the tap a sec- 
ond after you turn the faucet—clean, clear 
and piping hot. No limit to the amount. 


The Humphrey Automatic Storage Sys- 
tem maintains a continuous supply of 
hot water in a perfectly insulated storage 
tank. A thermostat turns on the gas 
whenever the temperature falls below a 
certain fixed point; turns it off again 
when this point has been reached. 


Inexpensive to Buy 
Inexpensive to Use 


Either of these Humphrey Automatic Heaters 
can be depended upon to deliver hot water in 
sufficient volume for all of your household needs. 
And at lesscost per gallon than any other 
method of water heating. 


Which type can render the best and most eco- 
nomical service for you? Some conditions 
demand one type; some, the other. 

Your Gas Company or plumber will give you 
details; or better yet, write us for Booklet of 


helpful information, and name of dealer who 
can serve you. 


HUMPHREY -COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
(Diy. Ruud Mfg, Co.) 


UMPHRE 


Automatic Gas Water Heaters 


Humphrey Storage Sys- 
tem—maintains a conlin= 
uous supply 


Humphrey Type-A 
Automatic—heats water 
instantly as it flows 


Humphrey Company, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Send me your booklet, ‘Humphrey Hot Water 
Service— Why, Where, When, How?” 
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Just s mat a this coupon 


| drowned at the 


the outer world. . 
enmark formally acquired title to 


aaah Greenland. Then, when we pur- 


chased the Virgin Islands in the West 


‘Indies, as part of the bargain we relin- 


quished all claims to Greenland, and Danish 
sovereignty was definitely established. 
So, legally, technically, and surely 


‘morally, probably there is nothing to be 


done to, or for, poor Kudlooktoo, who 
feels that he saved the life of his friend 
Harrigan by taking that of the American. 

With us on the M orrisey are two men 
who accompanied Peary in 1909. Capt. 
Bob Bartlett, of course, was Peary’s skip- 
per. Tom Gushue, boatswain with us, as 
a younger man, was mate on the Roosevelt. 

Bartlett was with Peary when they bade 
Marvin good-by as he turned back from 86 
degrees 39 minutes. Later he learned 
of Marvin’s death as he returned to the 
ship at Cape Sheridan. 

*Tt’s almost unbelievable,” was Captain 
Bartlett’s comment as the story unfolded, 
‘but now that I’ve seen Kudlooktoo and 
Harrigan, I believe it, all right; there’s no 
other way. Poor Marvin! Peary loved 
him! There wasn’t a better man ever 
went North. He was always good-natured 
and even-tempered, and wonderful at get- 
ting along with the Eskimos. That’s what 
makes the story of his ‘blowing up’ hard 
to understand. I never saw him get mad. 
Perhaps he just completely played himself 
out and lost control.” 

Captain Bartlett said that in all his aretic 
experience he never knew a better Eskimo 
than Kudlooktoo. At the time, he, like 
all others, implicitly believed the story of 
Marvin's death by drowning. 

Guashue, with Donald MacMillan and 
Doetor Goodsell, was on the Roosevelt 
when Kudlooktoo and Harrigan returned, 
April 17. 

“‘T remember it all as clear as tho it 
was yesterday,’ said Skipper Tom, as 
young men call him. ‘‘We liked Maryin 
tremendously, and were all broken up at 


the news. We believed Kudlooktoo ab- 
solutely.”’ 
Here The Times gives Commander 


Peary’s own story of Professor Marvin’s 
death, as imparted to him on his return 
from the Pole. The quotation is from his 
memorable book, ‘*The North Pole’’: 


We reached Cape Heela in one march of 
forty-five miles and the Roosevelt in another 
of equal length. My heart thrilled as, 
rounding the point of the cape, I saw the 
little black ship lying there in its iey 
berth with sturdy nose pointing straight 
to the Pole. ‘ 

And I thought of that other time, three 
years before, when, dragging our gaunt 
bodies round Cape Rawson on our way 
from the Greenland coast, I thought the 
Roosevelt's slender spars piercing the 
brilliant aretie sunlight as fair a sight as 
ever I had seen. As we approached the 
ship, I saw Bartlett going over the rail. He 
came out along the ice-foot to meet me, 
and something in his face told me he had 
bad news even before he spoke, 

‘Have you heard about poor Marvin? 
he asked. 

**No,”’ I answered. 

Then he told me that Marvin had been 
‘Big Lead,’’ coming back 


) 


1 privation, t 
efforts and ee so much of the succe 
of the expedition had been due, wou 
never stand beside me again. 

The manner of his death even will neve 
be precisely known. No human eye— 
upon him when he broke Cue 
treacherous young ice that had but 
cently closed over a streak of open wa 
He was the only white man in the support- 
ing party of which he was in command, and 
with which he was returning to the land 
at the time he met his death. As we 
customary, on breaking camp, he h 
gone out ahead of the Eskimos, leaving 
the natives to break camp, harness the 
dogs and follow. When he came to the 
“Big Lead,” the recent ice of which was 
safe and secure at the edges, it is probable 
that, hurrying on, he did not notice the 
gradual thinning of the ice toward the 
center of the lead until it was too late and — 
he was in the water. The Eskimos were 
too far in the rear to hear his calls for 
help, and in that ice-cold water the end — 
must have come very quickly. He who — 
had never shrunk from loneliness in the — 
performance of his duty had at last met — 
death alone. * 

Coming along over the trail in his foot- — 
steps, the Eskimos of his party came to the 
spot where the broken ice gave them the — 
first hint of the accident. One of the — 
Eskimos said that the back of Marvin's 
fur jacket was still visible at the top of 
the water, while the condition of the ice 
at the edge seemed to indicate that Marvin 
had made repeated efforts to drag himself 
from the water, but that the ice was so 
thin that it had crumbled and broken be- 
neath his weight, plunging him again into 
the icy water. He must have been dead 
some time before the Eskimos came up. 
It was, of course, impossible for them to 
rescue the body since there was no way 
of getting near it. Of course, they knew 
what had happened to Marvin; but with 
childish superstition peculiar to their race 
they eamped there for a while on the 
possibility that he might come back. But 
after a time, when he did not come back, 
Kudlooktoo and Harrigan became fright- 
ened. They realized that Marvin was 
really drowned, and they were in dread 
of his spirit. So they threw from the 
sledge everything they could find belong- 
ing to him, that the spirit, if it came back 
that way, might find these personal be- 
longings and not pursue themen. Then they 
hurried for the land as fast as they could go. 

Quiet in manner, wiry in build, clear of 
eye, with an atmosphere of earnestness 
about him, Ross G. Marvin had been an 
invaluable member of the expedition. 
Through the long hot weeks preceding the 
sailing of the Roosevelt, he worked inde- 
fatigably, looking after the assembling and 
delivery of the countless essential items of 
our outfit, until he, Bartlett and myself 
were nearly exhausted. On the northern 
voyage he was always willing and ready, 
whether for taking an observation on 
deck or stowing cargo in the hold. When 
the Eskimos came aboard, his good humor, 
his quiet directness and his physical com- 
petence gained him at once their friendship 
and respect. From the very first he was 
able to manage these odd people with un- 
common success. 
| Later, when face to face with the stern 
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a shorter time for a manufacturer with foresight, courage and financial | 
resources, to carry definite business policies to completion. 
But no amount of wee will sell a produc? that cannot be sold without 
advertising. 


It is certain that advertising can and does create valuable good-will for a 
brand or’a trade-mark. Witness the actual money value of any well- 
advertised name. ; 
But it is equally certain that back of that name, there must be honesty, fair 

dealing, and full value for the price asked. : Advertising an unworthy product 
simply means that a larger number of people will Feats discover its 
disadvantages. 


Advertising pays its way, often many times over. It will permit lower 
prices through increased volume. It can reduce selling costs. It can lessen 
the time in which a product moves from factory to consumer. 

But advertising that does not consider the problems of the jobber, the retailer 
and the salesman often loses more than it gains. Advertising must contain the 
principles of sound merchandising to be successful. 


Advertising points out the merits of a product and impresses the buyer 
with its desirability. 

But advertising cannot create a single point of superiority in a produd, or 
add a single virtue to its manufacturer. 


Advertising is accepted as a necessary part of modern business promotion. 
It has won a place for itself in virtually every industry. Rightly directed 
and prepared, advertising has proved that it can return‘a profit to the 
advertiser. But advertising always should be considered asa business 
enterprise, and not as a magic formula for unearned success. 


A duplicate of this page, printed on heavy paper, will be sent to you at your request without charge 


N. W. AYER & SON, Advertising Headguarters 
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ampaign or 1906 ke eis a 


great storm swept the polar sea 


ae in a ae of Sat iena ice, 


‘reaerenee his men mately tack iD the bags From this erpegiion 
he returned trained in arctic details and thoroughly conversant 
with the underlying principles of all successful work in Northern. 
regions, so that when he went North with us in 1908, he went as a 

_ veteran who could absolutely be depended upon in an emergency. 
The bones of Ross G. Marvin lie farther north than those of any 
other human being. On the northern shore of Grant Land we 
erected a cairn of stones, and upon its summit we placed a rude 
tablet inscribed: ‘‘In Memory of Ross G. Marvin of Cornell 
University, Aged 34. Drowned April 10, 1909, forty-five miles 
north of C. Columbia, returning from 86° 38’ N. Lat.’”’ This 
cenotaph looks from that bleak shore northward toward the spot 
where Marvin met his death. His name heads that glorious 
roll-call of arctic heroes, among whom are Willoughby, Franklin, 
Sonntag, Hall, Lockwood, and others, who died in the field, and it 
must be some consolation to those who grieve for him that his 
name is inseparably connected with the winning of that last 
great trophy for which hrough nearly four centuries men of 


every civilized nation have suffered and struggled and died. ote 


The Eskimos of whom Marvin was in command at the time he 
lost his life fortunately overlooked, in throwing Maryin’s things 
upon, the ice, a little canvas packet on the upstanders of the 
sledge containing a few of his notes, among hem what is probably 
the last thing he ever wrote. It is so typical of the man’s 
intelligent devotion to his duty that it is here appended as he 
wrote it. It will be seen that it was written on the very day 
that I last saw him alive, that day upon which he turned back 
to the south from his farthest North: 


“March 25, 1909. This is to certify that I turned back from 
this point with the third supporting party, Commander Peary 
advancing with nine men in the party, seven sledges with the 
standard loads, and sixty dogs. Men and dogs are in first- 
‘elass condition. The captain, with the fourth and last supporting 
party, expects to turn back at the end of five more marches. 
‘Determined our latitude by observations on Mareh 22, and again 
to-day, March 25, <A copy of the observations and compu- 
tations is herewith enclosed. Results of observations were as 
follows: Latitude at noon, Mareh 22, 85° 48’ north. Latitude 
at noon, March 25, 86° 38’ north. Distance made good in three 
marches, fifty minutes of latitude, an average of sixteen and two- 
thirds nautical miles per march. The weather is fine, going 
good and improving each day. 

‘Ross G.—Marvin, 
“College of Civil Engineering, Cornell University.” 


With a sad heart I went to my cabin on the Roosevelt. Not- 
withstanding the good fortune with which we had accomplished 
the return, the death of Marvin emphasized the danger to which 
we had all been subjected, for there was not one of us but had 
been in the water of a lead at some time during the journey. 

Of Marvin’s career and attainments The Times tells us: 

Prof. Ross Gilmore Marvin was born in Elmira, New York, 
attended the Elmira High School, and was gfaduated from 
Cornell as a civil engineer, 

He became an instructor at Cornell, and when Admiral Peary 
asked Cornell for assistance in meteorological problems con- 
nected with polar exploration, Dr. Marvin already had a name 
as a mathematical genius and a promising scientist, with an 
original and creative cast of mind. He threw himself whole- 
heartedly into Peary’s aretie problems, and made himself in a 
short time one of the masters of the science of the aretie. 

He joined Peary’s earlier expedition in 1905. Peary and 
Marvin became fast friends. On his final expedition, which 
reached the Pole in 1909, Peary made Marvin his seeretary and 
first assistant. Speaking of Marvin, in *‘The North Pole,” 
Peary said: 

“Ross Marvin was, next to Captain Bartlett, the most 
man in the party. Whenever the Captain was not in the field, 
Marvin took command of the work, and on him devolved the 
sometimes onerous, sometimes amusing, labor of breaking in the 


valuable 


Haept ine tne cobyoraoe eters 
_ the loads cut into our hours of sleep, 


-an, average of sixteen and two-thirds miles per march. 


a Stier 5 
three hours we were under way again, with 8 esas and 


_of ten dogs each. .. . 


“While this work was going on, era favored bh 


weather, took another meridian observation for latitud 
obtained 86 degrees 38 minutes. 


This placed us, as I expec 
beyond the Italian record, and showed that in our last th 
marches we had covered a distance of fifty minutes of lati 


were thirty-two days ahead of the Italian record in time. 
“Twas doubly glad of the result of the observations, not ont, ‘ 
for the sake of Marvin, whose services had been invaluable, 
and who deserved the privilege of claiming a higher nartle 
than Nansen and Abruzzi, but also for the honor of Corn 
University, to the Faculty of which he belonged, and two of 
whose alumni and patrons had been generous contributors to the 
Peary Arctic Club. I had hoped that Marvin would be able 
make a sounding at the farthest North, but there was no young 


- 
aa 


ice near the camp through which a hole could be made... . 


*T shall always be glad that Marvin marched with me during 
those last few days. As we tramped along together we. had 
discust the plans for his trip to Cape Jesup, and his line of sound- 


ings from there northward; and as he turned back to the land his" 


mind was glowing with hope for the future—the future which 
he was destined never to know. My last words to him were: 

““* Be eareful of the leads, my boy!’ 

“So we shook hands and parted in that desolate white waste, 


and Maryin set his face southward toward his death, and I 


turned again northward toward the Pole.” 


; 
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Returning to civilization after his conquest of the Pole, Peary ; 
sent the following eablegram to Louis C. Bement, an intimate — 


friend of both Marvin and Peary: 


Break news of Marvin's death to his mother immediately, 
before she sees it in papers. Drowned, April 10, forty-five 
miles north of Cape Columbia, returning from 86:36 north 
latitude. Great loss to me and the expedition. Every member 
of expedition sends deepest sympathy. Peary. 


At 
Bement gave an account of Marvin, in which 


This was received by Mr. Bement on September 8, 1909. 
that time Mr. 
he said: 

“He enjoyed the unique privilege of being the only man Peary 
ever asked to go with him on a second expedition, except Matt 
Henson, his colored attendant. Peary told me that he had never 
had a more faithful or better man with him than Marvin. First 
of all, Ross Marvin worked his way through the university 
rather than be a source of expense to his widowed mother. He 
accepted an instructorship at Mercersburgh and later returned 
to Cornell as an instructor. When Peary’s second offer came, 
Marvin could not be reached by telegraph. Peary tried to 
locate him, but failed, as he did not know Marvin was then at 
Cornell, 

“These expeditions are made up at the last moment—that is, 
in the selection of men—and Marvin had not been reached. 
Peary selected some one to take the place he had for Marvin. 
When Marvin finally heard of the offer and rushed to Peary’s 
ship, he found the expedition had been filled. But Peary knew 
what Marvin was made of, and looking at Marvin he said: 

““This expedition needs you and we must find a place for 
you, altho our party is complete.’ 

“Marvin accordingly sailed away with Peary as scientist of 
the e xpedition and secretary to the explorer. 

“Marvin is looked upon as one of the bravest of the party. 
When he asked me to help him get in touch with Peary in 1906, 
I depieted the rigors of sueh an expedition, and tried to dis- 
courage him. Marvin insisted on going, and said he would serve 
Peary in any capacity. Peary asked him when he would be able 
to start. 

“*Right now,’ replied Marvin promptly.” 

The story of Kudlooktoo’s confession was a great surprize to 
Matt 


him to the Pole, and we read on: 


Henson, the negro follower of Peary, 


who accompanied 


“T remember the two Eskimos very 
“They were mere boys. 
years old. 


distinetly,”’ he said. 

Harrigan, as he was called, was twenty 

Kudlooktoo was only nineteen. As far as I knew, 
(Continued on page 61) 


' 


~ 


Lt were, an oan 
schoolboy, so that the affair passed off without leaving any — 


yen et 


I never would pick Harrigan or Kudlooktoo as the bad 
. They were young, fairly willing, and were rated as good 


< at OS { iP. "e . ‘ : 
“The story of the two Eskimos was that Marvin was making 


the trail some distance ahead of them, when they lost sight of 
lim. They went on a little farther, they said, and came to an 
open lead or place where the ice was broken apart, exposing 
the open water. There they saw the back of Marvin’s coat. 
According to their story, his body was floating face downward, 
and he was drowned. ; 
“Tt sometimes happens that suffering and privation will 
emporarily unbalance the mind of a man in the Arctic, but 
Marvin was a cool-headed, quiet and just man, and I feel sure 


Bthat no such thing happened to him. It seems difficult, on the 


other hand, to believe that an Eskimo would keep a secret in his 


breast for sixteen years and then make a false confession. It 


seems to me that he is very likely telling what he believes to be 
true, but I do not believe that Marvin ever uttered any such 
threats. 

“T recall a thing that may be the explanation of the whole 
tragedy,’’ continued Henson. ‘Peary explicitly instructed 
Marvin to send one Eskimo boy ahead and the other behind, if he 
came to an open lead. In other words, an Eskimo should cross 
first, Marvin should cross second, and the other Eskimo third. 
If they were crossing thin ice, or any other dangerous place, this 
procedure was to be followed. 

“Tt is very probable that, acting under these instructions, 
Marvin sent one ahead and ordered the other to stay behind. 
They might have feared, from this order, that it was the intention 
of Marvin to abandon one of them. Eskimos are quick to 
become frightened and to act on their fears, and Marvin was 
probably killed because they did not understand him. 

“‘Marvin, unfortunately, could not speak the language of the 
Eskimos. It is very dangerous for a single white man, who does 
not understand Eskimo, to deal with two or more Eskimo boys. 
One thing that causes me to suspect Kudlooktoo’s story is the 
fact that, if Marvin did say he would abandon Harrigan and 
let him starve, they would not have understood him. They 
did not know English well enough. The fact must have been 
that they did not understand him and guessed at his meaning.” 


Of the two Eskimos involved in Dr. Rasmussen’s revelation 
we are told further: 


Kudlooktoo is mentioned several times in Peary’s account of 
his expedition to the North Pole, but the references do not throw 
any special light on Peary’s estimate of the Eskimo. Peary 
devotes a page, however, to Harrigan, for whose sake Kudlook- 
too, according to his own story, killed Marvin. 

Concerning Harrigan, Peary wrote: 

“Tt may reasonably be inquired whether the close housing for 
so long a time of such a considerable number of human beings 
did not result in personal friction, due to the inevitable accumu- 
lation of a thousand and one petty irritations. To some extent 
{t did. 

“But the principal members of the expedition were men of 
such character that they were able to exercise an admirabie 
self-restraint that prevented any unpleasant results of conse- 
quence. Practically the only trouble of a personal sort that 
was of any importance occurred between one of the sailors and 
nu Eskimo whom we called Harrigan, / 

“Harrigan acquired this sobriquet on account of his ear for 


-croaking his ‘Harrigan—that’s me.’” 


th 
had forgotten it 


16 € away 
in a few hours he 


permanent ill-feeling, and soon Harri 


Authorities on the Arctic are divided-in opinion on the merits 
of Kudlooktoo’s confession. Donald B. MacMillan, who was a 
member of the same Peary expedition, refuses to believe that 
Marvin “‘cracked,”’ and clings to the belief that he was drowned. 
Also— : eee ae ae z 


‘As a matter of fact,” said MacMillan, “there was bad feeling 
between the two Eskimos, and they seldom spoke, so that it 
hardly seems likely that Kudlooktoo would have eared one way 
or the other what happened to his companion. Besides, Marvin 
was one of the kindliest and mildest-mannered men that I 
ever knew, so that the idea of his becoming angry at Inukitsoq 


gan was again cheerfully — 


r 


and abandoning him in the manner described does not seem at ° 


all reasonable.” 


On the other hand, Vilhjalmur Stefansson declares that many 


other white explorers have been ‘‘assassinated by Hskimos on — 


previous expeditions, but these affairs have usually been hushed 
up.” Hence: 


**T believe in telling the whole truth about arctic exploration, 
as about other things,” said Mr. Stefansson. ‘‘On that ground 
I justify the publication of the story of the killing of Marvin, 
altho it is a very painful thing to me personally to see it broad- 
cast seventeen years later. I am a friend of Marvin’s mother 
and sister and brother, and have a great regard for his memory. 

‘Tt has been a sort of tradition of arctic exploration to suppress 
the truth in cases of this kind. There have been many similar 
tragedies. Those who knew the truth of them have usually 
kept it to themselves.” 

Albert Operti of the American Museum of Natural History, 
an explorer and artist who accompanied Peary on his expedition 
of 1895-96, said yesterday that there could be very little doubt 
that the confession of Kudlooktoo was truthful. 

“The Eskimos are truthful,’ he said. ‘The Eskimo in this 
case made a voluntary confession. He had no reason to lie. 
It is possible that the Eskimos may have mistaken Marvin’s 
intentions, but I feel quite sure that they believe they are telling 
the truth. 

“The immense solitude sometimes produces strange effects 
on the mind of a man, and I believe that happened this time. I 
am. sorry to see the story resurrected so many years after. 

“Civilized man has to use great care at all times when he is 
dealing with Eskimos. They have many good points, but they 
have difficulty in understanding the white man’s temperament. 
I knew Marvin. He was a man of fine character and great 
sensitiveness, 

“This tragedy seems to bear a great deal of resemblance to 
the assassination of Prof. August Sonntag in 1851.  Pro- 
fessor Sonntag was the astronomer of Captain Hall’s arctic 
expedition on the Polaris. Dissension broke out among the 
Eskimos on the ice not far from Cape Sheridan, and in about 
the same latitude as that in which Marvin was killed. The 
trouble on the Polaris expedition finally resulted in the Eskimos 
killing Sonntag.” 

And The Times remarks editorially, after alluding to Dr. 
Rasmussen’s intimate knowledge of the people of the polar 
north, “It will be seen how seriously the Hskimos take con- 
version to Christianity. Kudlooktoo’s conscience left him no 
peace until he confessed the murder of Professor Marvin, but 
no one can be positive that he told the whole truth.” 
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THE REALITY BEHIND DETECTIVE FICTION 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, English 
writer of psychological fiction, finds 


- that a love of detective stories is shared by 


“our best and brightest intellects.” Be- 
fore seizing this bouquet, however, the 
devotee of Sherlock Holmes should look 
out for the thorns in it. For Mr. Black- 
wood goes on to declare that the almost 
universal appreciation of this type of fic- 
tion is due to the fact that ‘‘all men are 
potential murderers,’ and that the desire 
to take other people’s property also “‘ exists 
in every one,” tho civilization usually re- 
strains it. This is the reason why, in 
crime fiction, he adds, ‘‘the reader’s sym- 
pathy is usually with the criminal, whose 
escape is secretly hoped for.” 

With these provocative statements, Mr. 
Blackwood begins an article on ‘‘The 
Reality Behind Detective Fiction” in the 
October International Book Review, in 
which he discusses several recent books on. 
the detective methods now in, use in. various 
European countries. Chief among these 
is Joseph Gollomb’s volume, ‘‘ The Master 
Man-Hunters,” covering the police systems 
of England, France, Germany, and Austria. 
Mr. Blackwood points out that each system 
of detecting crime is a product of the na- 
tion’s psychology. There is “the plodding 


team-work of Scotland Yard, as against 


the brilliant dash and imagination of the 
French detective, who works alone, relying 
often upon a sudden tuition; while the 
remorseless terror of Berlin’s mechanical 
man-hunting machine emerges in interest- 
ing contrast with the intelligent wisdom of 
Vienna, whose police use the scientist more 
than any other country.” He cites this 
example: 


It was the tedious searching, the patient, 
“bulldog tenacity of Seotland Yard,” 
that caught the murderer of Mary Ennis, 
the suspicious recluse who had no faith in 
banks and kept her considerable wealth in 
her own house, ‘‘a small brick house in a 
street full of small brick houses exactly 
like hers.” She knew that her safety laiy 
in being inconspicuous. Jim Sully knew 


this, too, and when he strangled her and 
took her money, he left no elue worth men- 
tioning. His boot dropt a tiny fragment 


of dried clay, and in the kifehen, where he 
regaled himself with a meal after the rmur- 
der, was an empty pot of gooseberry jam. 
Kinger-prints poor. But burglars 
who liked gooseberry jam were on record, 
and the scrap of dried clay was analyzed 
and searched for, It was not London mud, 
but it was traced eventually to Dorking, 
where Jim Sully hada sweetheart, and 
search for the bed of mud 
flake of clay derived is typical of 
racial talent for team-work and the special 
talent of Scotland Yard for such effort- 

prolonged and hunts that have 
something of the inexorable quality of fate 


were 


the 
this 


“the 


whenee 


tedious 


about them.” It took two months 
bring Jim Sully to the gallows, betrayed 
by the mud from his boot and by his liking 


for jam. 


Another murderer was caught because 


his habit was to sing. Among the records 
were two ‘‘singing burglars,’’ one of whom 
was already in jail. 


must have no characteristic if he is to 


| 5 
LO | chile 


| well named: 


a police system 


| records or 


A suecessful eriminal | 


escape an index-card | in the records of & 
land Yard. hes 


The eine detgetie 

seeking to match the vivid imagination, 
daring of the French criminal with sim 
qualities of his own. It is not for not! 
it seems, that ‘‘in modern fiction the grea 
est detective is an Englishman, and 
most brilliant criminals are French.” 
French flic, or Parisian sleuth, is more t 


work is not in his fine. 

The Vienna police possess much lea 
striking qualities, yet Vienna’s record for 
solving crime on. the slenderest clues ranks — 
as high as that of any capital in the world. 
What is the answer? Scientific labora-_ 
tories. ‘‘When the Vienna police are — 
stumped, they waste little time with their 
own. detectives. They call in a scientist. 
In Austria, detective talent is almost 
monopolized by men who have spent their 
lives in universities and laboratories.’’ Mr. 
Blackwood adds: 


The case quoted to illustrate the Vienna 
method involved the analysis of dust in 
a penknife which was found stuck in the 
jugular vein of the murdered man. The 
scientist’s microscope constructed the mur- 
derer from this infinitely fine dust between 
the hinges and under the screw-heads. It 
was wool; it was black and white wool; the 
coat was of pepper-and-salt pattern; and, 
since there was no cotton dust, the coat 
was unlined. Search among the tailors 
added the probable fact that it was a Nor- 
folk jacket. A derivative of cocain-heroin 
was also found among this fine dust, so 
the criminal was a vender or user of drugs. 
Tobacco dust of an English pipe variety, 
“Warship” brand, added a further item, 
and some dust of sugar, of the kind used in 
chewing-gum, still further reduced the field 
of search. ‘‘A restless individual, I should 
imagine,” said the scientist, ‘‘always either 
smoking or using heroin or chewing-gum; 
of pronounced English taste, since he wears 
a Norfolk jacket and smokes a pipe; a high- 


| strung type who has perhaps been in 
America, long enough, at any rate, to 


acquire a taste for chewing-gum, since the 
habit has not yet made any progress in 
Kurope. In the end, the microscope 
led to execution, 


Out of the German psychology has come 


equally characteristic— 


““a machine, but a terrible, implacable 


machine, delicate as clockwork, 


the 


yet with 
It is 
that 
a Recording Angel®™* 


power of a vast stone-erusher.”’ 
the Meldwesen, the thing 
reports, 
appalling efficiency. The chief organ of 
gigantic 
card catalog, with the soul of a nightmare 


this man-hunting machine is a 


millions of ecards on which is recorded a 


detailed history of every man, woman and 


lin the country from the moment of 
birth, 
each, and a force of 360 employees, con- 
the Meldwesen of 


Fifteen houses, with twelve rooms 


stitute Berlin alone. 


Moreover: 


Each card, again, has hundreds of cross- 
references. At the head of the system are 
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WAS THAT LUNCHEON 
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jas 


“There's at least one in every office” 


You KNOW HIM, the man who will not put things 
down on paper. He gives orders orally. He does 
not make records, but carries things in his head. A 
fine chap, but a self-handicapper. 

He has never seemed to realize that the use of 
Printed Forms would not only save his time but 
would save the time of others— men who look for 
reports that don’t exist, who try totrace the source 
of statements that no one can place. 

Printed Forms not only prevent blunders, con- 
serve energy and take the word “‘alib1” out of busi- 
ness language, but they greatly increase the capac- 
ity of the man who uses them. Your voice 1s per- 
petuated; you can be doing things in several places 
at once. Unlike the echoes of a voice, carbon copies 
do not fade away. 

Such things as letterheads, statements, invoices, 
order blanks and requisition slips are only the com- 
monest of printed forms. There is the phone-call- 


Ask any stationer for National Loose Leaf Ledger 

Sheets and Business Forms made of Hammermill 

Ledger. Hammermill Ledger 1s made 1m the same 

mill as Hammermill Bond and with the same high 
~ standard of quality and uniformity. 


when-you-were-out blank, the office routing form, 
the tickler system memorandum, the conference 
report sheet, and numberless other regular and spe- 
cial forms that mean speed, quietness, efficiency in 
any business. The date line alone would make 
printed forms worth while. 

The paper specially developed for printed forms 
and found to be exactly right by thousands of firms 
is Hammermill Bond. It runs uniform in quality. 
It comes in a variety of colors (twelve and white). 
The surface is right, the strength is there, the price 
is reasonable, and you can always get it. Printers 
know and respect Hammermill Bond and can sup- 
ply it without delay. 

Our Working Kit of printed forms will show you 
many ways of using them. We will send this, to- 
gether with samples of Hammermill Bond, without 
charge or obligation, if you write us (on your busi- 
ness letterhead, please). 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, Pa. 
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| pick up hints for his evil uses; for instance, 
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‘PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


e Contapued 


men with brains; the subordinates are 
merely mechanical cogs and wheels. Every 
German detective has served nine years in 
the Army, six years as a policeman; he has 
beeome as mechanical a man as it is hu- 
manly possible to be. The machine works 
automatically, 

livery crime is cataldewed down to its last 
ingredient. Mode of killing: ‘‘No. 23a 
razor’’; mode of entry: ‘‘ No. 17ae basement 
window’’; mode of safe-blowing: ‘‘No. 14 
bis, nitro-glycerin,” and so on. Clues are 
similarly catalogued; if there is no clue, the 
Meldwesen grinds its awful wheels just 
the same, for there is a branch devoted to 
those old- hands who have learned how to 
leave no clues behind them. Special com- 
missions, again, deal with special crimes 
and types of crime: murder, thefts of lug- 
gage, marriage swindles. There is a mi- 
nute and infinite specialization. The 
smallest item thrust into the maw of this 
immense machine sets it working, and the 
moment a crime is discovered it is fed from 
the intricate spider-web of its card catalog, 
fed repeatedly with each new scrap of 
information, until finally its nightmare 
mechanism grinds out, by elimination and 
selection, the evidence that seizes the 
guilty man. 


Mr. Blackwood thinks that Mr. Gol- 
lomb’s book, eireulated among the prisons, 
might have a preventive effect. The crim- 
inal would start out less gaily on his trips, 
perhaps, if he could realize the nature of the 
But he might also 


forces against him. 


that twisted newspapers tied with strips 
from a shirt make a rope strong enough to 
escape by; that a set of horse’s teeth can 


be manufactured that will bite an arm deep 
enough to claim damages from a firm using | 
and that 


horse-drawn vans, a walking- 
stick can be rigged up to snatch bank-notes | 

i} 
by means of a clip and spring. 


This brings us to the more fundamental | 


question of crime-prevention, as dealt with 


by Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes in his book, | 
“The Repression. of Crime.’”? Dr. Barnes 
advocates medical treatment for erime, 


tho he is far from the idea of letting the | 


eriminal inhabit 


he 


But his main emphasis is placed elsewhere, 


incorrigible society. 


certain cases approves of extirpation. 


as G. D. Eaton points out in The Interna- | 
tional Book Review: 
| 
| Krom first to last he attacks lawyers, | 
law, judges, and juries, ae PR a 
lusty and well-deserved ridicule to them 
all. Criminology, he believes, should be | 
taken from the hands of lawyers. The | 
activity of criminal lawyers, in fact, eneour- 
ages crime, and yet hardly a member of | 
beneh and bar can realize that the worst | 


| crimes are occasioned by slight disorders, 
most of such disorders being easily subject | 
and many to eure. The law- 

but upon the | 
prosecutor not | 
upon this but upon the basis of 
} punishment and fame for himself. The 
| law itself does not go on this basis, but on 


the 
| 


to treatment, 
ver goes not upon this basis, 
of fees. The 


basis goes 


basis, 


medieval basis of revenge. 


My. Eaton admits that some eriminals | 


jare utterly i 
| behind, the ae 
||example in a friend of his, a confi 


| and Saint Paul,’’ 


| Crawford; 


In | «< 


| Page Cooper; 
| Minister,”’ 


| Women Come 


| the Kast to the West,”’ 


incorrigible and should be put 
the bars. He cites a cone 


man, who has proved on oceasion that 
can make more money honestly, as a 
pressure salesman, than in his practi 
of robbing ‘‘suckers”; yet no sooner 
this man get out of jail for “good 
havior” than he is irresistibly drawn to 
trade of swindling gullible landladies | 
of their savings, and hayseeds at the : 
road stations out of their train fare. 


believe that this friend of mine should be 


permanently under jock and key,” 
Eaton says, ‘“‘and have told him so— 
his great amusement.” 


most always imbecilic.’”” However: 


Now and then, of course, there appears’ 


a domestic court judge like Ben Lindsey 
of Denver, or recording judges like Jeffries 
and Murphy in Detroit, who salt the law 
well with sense; buf more often the bench 
is adorned with some vote-getter and 
publicity-seeker appealing to the powerful 
“respectability,” and sentencing mere au- 
tomobile speeders to ninety days. Most 
judges are plainly reactionary. 

Against this sway of things we have 
such acute brains as those of Dr. Barnes, 
Dr. George W. Kirchwey, Dr. Abraham 
Meyerson, such students as Joseph Fulling 
Fishman, and such administrators as 
Brand Whitlock—all fighting a valiant 
fight, but the day, I fear, when the criminal 
will be corrected and educated instead of 
punished is far off. Three thousand years 
of written history have demonstrated 
that punishment does not stop crime. It 
will begin to oceur, perhaps in a millen- 
nium, to officialdom that social revenge is 
neither deterrent nor corrective. 


The feature articles in the October Jxter- 
national Book Review include the following: 


” 


“We Are Bigger, 
by Thomas L. 


but Are We Funnier? 
Masson; *‘ Who Contributed 


| Most to Modern Civilization,’* by Henry 


H. L. Mencken 
by William Lyon Phelps; 
“Sleuths Are After the Yankee Privateer,”’ 
by Edwin L. Shuman; ‘‘ Helping the Farmer 
to Solve His Problems,” by Nelson Antrim 
“Brander Matthews Discusses 
Dramatic Fashions,” by Arthur H. Quinn; 
Getting Acquainted with the Modern 
Kssayist,’”’ by Samuel MeChord Crothers; 
“The Reality Behind Detective Fiction,” 
Algernon Blackwood; ‘‘The Younger 
Generation Judges Walt “Whitman,” by 
Richard Le Gallienne; ‘‘Using Brains to 
Cure Criminals,’ by G. D. Eaton: “Playing 


H, Balos; *‘May Sinclair, 


by 


| Boswell to Maine's Aristoerats,’? by Dale 


‘Romance in the 
Twentieth Century’’; ‘* Arrows in the Air.” 
by Mr. Smith; “The Curious Case of 
Gogol,’ by John Cournos; ‘‘ Ellen Glasgow, 
a Realist in a Romantic Setting,’ by Anice 
“Queen Victoria’s Favorite 
by Benjamin DeCasseres; ‘* The 
Unsteady Life of a Lunch-Wagon Library,”’ 
by Mary Graham Bonner; ‘The Most 
Distinguished Club in the World,” by 
Brander Matthews; ‘‘When Two Selfish 
to Grips,” by Armistead 
‘Who's Who on the Planet 
Edwin Markham; ‘‘Selling 
by Chi-Chen Wang: 
with*«Plato, Bacon and 
by Woodbridge Riley; “‘The Fine 


Warren; Editorial: 


C. Gorgon, Jr.; 
Mercury,” by 


“* Hobnobbing 
Others,” 


But this case is — 
cited merely as another proof that the . 
present system of court sentences is ‘‘al- — 
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Frigid ee 
is the name 
of th Electric 
Refrigerator 
made only by 


© other electric refriger- 
ator is a Frigidaire. None 
other is guaranteed by Gen- 
eral Motors. There are more 
Frigidaires in use than all other 


electric refrigerators combined! 


Sales Offices Everywhere 


“cHAMDION | 


Spark Plugs 


NOW 


A new set will assure easier 
starting — better perform- 
ance — save oil and gas 


If you have not installed new 
spark plugs within the past year, 
or if your present set has gone 
10,000 miles, you will make 
certain of quicker starting and 
better engine performance during 
the coming winter if you install 
a complete set of dependable 
Champions NOW. 


Hundreds of thousands of motor- 
ists who installed new Champions 
during Champion National 
Change Week last spring have 
enjoyed better service since that 
time. You, too, will experience 
much more satisfactory motoring 
if you make it a regular practice 
to put in new spark plugs once 
a year. 


Stop at your local dealer’s and he 
will supply you with a set of the 
correct type of Champions for 
vour Car. 


All Champion Spark Plugs are 
of two-piece, gas-tight construc- 
tion, with sillimanite insulators 
and special analysis electrodes, 


Champion X— 
exclusively for Ford 
Cars, Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors 
packed in the Red 


Box— 
60 cents each, 


four 2 


Champion ~— 
for cars other 
than Fords— 
packed in the 
Blue Box 


75 cents each 


eee of $300 


Four 


Six 


HAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
Toledo, Ohio 


Set of $450 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES. 


Continued 


‘Art of Managing Husbands,” by Richard 


Duffy; ‘‘New Books for Boys and Girls,” 
by Mary Graham Bonner; ‘‘Solving Some 
Puzzling Questions for ye eee by 
Edith M. Barber. 


“THE BISHOP OF OUT THERE” 

THOUSAND lighthouses and Coast 

Guard stations with their keepers and 
guardsmen make up his far-flung parish. 
The New York Times tells us that from 
‘‘modest beginnings up on. Lake Huron, 
the Rev. W. H. Law gradually extended his 
visiting work along the Great Lakes,” call- 
ing at every lighthouse and life-saving 
station, until now— 


It extends from Passage Island Light, 
Uncle Sam’s most northerly beacon on Lake 
Superior, through the length of the Great 
Lakes and that portion of the St. Lawrence 
River which forms a boundary between the 
United States and Canada; along the! 
Atlantic coast south from the rocky shores | 
of Maine, through the Gulf of Mexico, the | 
Canal Zone, up the Pacific to Seotch Cap 
Lighthouse, at the extreme western end of | 
the Alaskan Peninsula, where the nearest | 
neighbor is a trapper ten miles distant, and | 
where a mile means more than it does 
almost anywhere else on earth. Besides, | 
the coasts of Porto Rico, Hawai, the Philip- | 
pines are thrown in for good measure. 

The Rev. Mr. Law’s appointment of him- | 
self to this parish came about through an 
accident. Forty years and more ago he was 
attending to the spiritual, and often the 
material, needs of a little group of Indians 
and French Canadians in the backwoods of 
Georgian Bay, where he and his wife had, | 


through choice, cast their lot as evangelistic | 
pioneers. When he had transferred his 
activities to another and even less promis- 
ing point, the inspiration came to him to 
toil in an up-to-then neglected field. 

While he was cruising with a friend on the 
upper stretches of Lake Huron a sudden 
squall upset the yacht and plunged them 
into a heavy sea. The men, on the point of 
giving up, were rescued finally by a Coast 
Guard erew. During the succeeding days 
spent in the modest quarters of the life- 
savers, before he iis able to continue his 
journey, the Rey. Mr. Law came to a realiza- 
tion of the loneliness of their position, and 
the hunger they experienced for human 
companionship outside their own little 
eroup—for contact with the world. 

In a tactful way the rotund and rosy-| 
cheeked evangelist skipper suggested a few 
books and magazines as a means of whiling 
away the lonely hours. The idea was en- 
thusiastically endorsed, and as a result he 
returned a few weeks later with the nucleus 
of a little library. The first step had been | 
taken in a unique missionary project, | 


The the 


eruised in a sailing yacht, 


‘mariner 
the 


first year evangelist” 


Dream. | 


|| it was safe to venture forth again. Ifa 


the supply of books and magazines 


days and nights of ee waiting b 


had been kept, it would furnish mate ria 
a score of books on adventure. 

Often it was necessary to walk miles fro 
the nearest point of communication Ww 
a lighthouse, too perilously situated t 
make approach by water practicable. Ev: 
tually, however, every one was covered, 
Many friendships were made, and alway 


welcome. A cheery personality and a hear: 
handclasp meant much to these outp 
tenders. 


There are all sorts and conditions 
isolation in this yast parish, and we 
told that: Se 


In the course of his investigations Mr, — 
Law discovered that while the lot of the- 
Coast Guard was bad enough, that of many 
of the lighthouse-keepers was even worse. 
Because of the inaccessibility of their sta- 
tions they may not see an outsider for 
months. Scotch Cap Light, at the western 
end of the Alaskan Peninsula, is several 
hundred miles from any place of impor- 
tance. Cape Sarichef Station, to which a 
fisherman blown away from his vessel in 
a storm recently drifted, after spending ten 
| days in an open boat, is forty miles distant. 
Mails are often five months apart. The 

only visitor absolutely to be depended upon 
is a government supply steamer once a 
month during the summer. Occasionally 
a passing whaler or seal-hunter may take 
the mail as a matter of courtesy. 

In the Gulf of Mexico lighthouses often 
consist of a sort of steel tank perched on 
iron posts driven deep into a sandbar. 
There may be only a few feet of water in 
| the shallows. Here, twelve or fifteen feet 
above the ocean when on its good behavior, 
but perhaps half buried in the waves when 
Neptune starts on a rampage, the light 
keeper passes his days and nights. Some- 
times it is necessary for him to go twenty 


|miles in a small boat to the mainland to 


pick up supplies and the mail. Or it may 
be, as in the ease of Nantucket Shoals 
Lightship, by which transatlantic liners 
shape their course, a matter of being 
anchored miles from shore, hidden much of 
the time in dense fog, sending out siren 
warnings and threatened by the prospect 
of being run down by a vessel ever so little 
off the path. 

In Lake Erie, just below the mouth of the 
Detroit River, within plain view of the 
American and Canadian shores, lies the Bar 
Point Lightship, in one of the busiest mari- 
time lanes the shipping world knows. 
Giant freighters move past majestically 
every few minutes. It is an imposing spee- 
tacle when skies are fair. When Lake Erie 
kicks up, as is its habit, or a pea-soup fog 
envelops everything, there is no lack of 
thrills for the crew. Sometimes tragedy 
comes with these storms, as in the ease of 
the Relief, a lightship that went to the 
bottom off Buffalo, carrying downits entire 
erew. Such men are among the Rey. Mr. 
Law’s parishioners, along with the Coast 


| Guard. 


Year 


steadily 


after year this labor 
extending its scope. 


continued, 
Finally it 


| took in the coastwise service, and embraces 


Later in a power boat, he visited every 
Great Lakes lighthouse and life-saying sta- 

This was not accomplished in a sea- 
nor without great physical hardship. | 
There were perils by water and sore trials 
by land. Many a time it was necessary to | 
run for the nearest shelter when storms 
swept down, and it required seamanship to 
keep the tiny craft from foundering, with 


tion. 


son, 


| to-day every lightkeeper and every life-sav- 


ing station wherever the Stars and Stripes 
are hoisted. Between times there was quiet 
but successful campaigning in behalf of 
more pay and better living conditions for 
these men and their families. Few could 


| liste n to the eloquent pleas of this white- 


haired champion of every-day heroes with- 
out becoming a convert to their cause, 


— 
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tire denotes the last word in tire quality, 
has for a generation. That Miller knows 
ber 1s the verdict of millions of tire users. 
country over. fe AG 


é Out of this knowledge of rubbenaeas des 
veloped the Miller Uniflex principle of-cord* 
construction, and the Miller innovation of 
making Balloon tires in the shape they as# 
sume under the driving load, thereby’ elim= 
inating the cause of uneven “balloon wear.” 


oy 


Next time you buy tires ask for Millers. 
Once on your car they are off your mind. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 


TT a i ay tr i 


OF N.Y. : 
General Offices and Factory Buildings, Akron, Ohio, Branches at 
Albany Charlotte Grand Rapids Minneapolis Pittsburgh — 
Aclanta Chicago  —_ Houston Newark - Portland 
Baltimore Cincipnati Indianapolis | New Orleans Rochester 
Birmingham Cieveland —Facksonville New York San Francisco 
Boston Dallas 5 Kawsas City Oklahoma City goog 
Brooklyn Denver Los Angeles Omaha Toledo 
Buffalo Derroit Memphis Philadelphia Utica 
Cedar Rapids Erie Milwaukee Phoenix Washington 


; Distributors in principal cities throughout the world. 
Dealers wherever there are automobiles. 


To Tire Merchants: 


No wonder that many a tire merchant has built an enviable 
reputation by selling Millers. Every year increases the worth of 
the Miller Franchise. Write or wire the nearest branch office. © The Miller Rubber Co. 
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Have 
continuous 
heating 
comfort 


and save 4 
of your fuel 


OU will be amazed at the 
Ween. Hoffman No. 2 Vacu- 
um Valves make in a one-pipe 
steam heating plant. You get heat 
in radiators as soon as drafts are 
turned on. Radiators stay hot 
hours after fires are banked. These 
valves revolutionize steam heat 
because they keep out the Heat 
Thief—AIR. And in addition to 
providing this marked improve- 
ment in heating comfort, they save 


¥% of your fuel. 


Test a single valve 


MAKE a test on the radiator that has 
been the hardest to heat. Change the 
venting valve to a Hoffman No. 2 Vacu- 
um Valve. Notice how quickly this radi- 
ator heats. Hours after fires are banked 
at night, observe that it is still warm. 
Then consider what would happen if 
every radiator was fitted with a Hoffman 
Vacuum Valve. 
Your neighbor- 
hood heating and 
plumbing shop can 
supply you with 
Hoffman No.2 
Vacuum Valves. 


Sign the coupon below 
for a book that explains 
clearly not only how 
Hoffman Vacuum 
Valves give greater 
comfort by keeping 
out air but why they 
also permit such a 
marked saving in fuel. 


7ACUUM 
VALVES 


LOCKOUT THE HEAT ATHIEReAIR 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
Dept. Q9, 


The house I occupy has steam heat. 


booklet, “‘I 


INC. 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 
Send me the 
Locking theDoorAgainsttheHeatThief.” 
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SEV CO Late ee fers; +.a-s 66 Gidvata scot ete mache r-cahe ne ernere 


City 


buh, there was no such thing as Kansas | 
City then. 
A It. Riley, which was about 130 miles 
| west of the Missouri River, we found a little 
pioneer garrison, where one or two com- 


“UNCLE DAN” COMES TO “THE END OF THE TRAIL” 


NCLE~ DAN”. DRUMHELLER, 


known throughout the West as a | 


Pony Express rider, miner, packer, cattle- 
man, rancher, and capitalist for the past 
fifty years, is dead. But he left behind, in 
a book published by the Inland American 
Printing Company of Spokane, his memoirs 
of early days in the West, told in the pic- 
turesque phraseology of the plainsman and 
enlivened with quaint Western humor and 
philosophy. Born of a Virginian father 
and a Tennessee mother, near Nashville, 
“Uncle Dan’ joined the exodus to the 
California gold-fields while still in his teens. 
From British Columbia to Mexico, and 
from Bitter Creek to the Golden Gate, 
there was hardly a cattle trail of the olden 
days that this pioneer did not travel in 
later years, says a writer in the Kansas 
City Star. In the following extracts from 
‘“‘Unele Dan’s’” memoirs, some of his 
thrilling experiences of wilderness days are 
given just as they were set down: 

Our family left Tennessee when I was 
a baby and settled down in southwestern 
Missouri, near Springfield, in the Ozarks. 
When I was three, father died, and left 
mother with a big brood of children. It 
was a rough and primitive country. — I 
never saw a cookstove until I was twelve 
years old. All the cooking was done 
around a fireplace. 
a hard life. They spun the wool and wove 
the cloth and dyed it, if it happened to be 
dyed, and they made our clothes, every 
stitch, by hand. For lights, when we 
celebrated, we had tallow candles, but 


mostly we depended upon the blaze of” the | 


fireplace. 


world for us. When I was eleven or twelve 


the farmers got me to help them drive | them at a pace that took your breath away. 


PAs 


cattle and hogs overland, 225 miles to St. 
Louis. I would make the whole trip one 
way on foot. The drovers would 
eattle at two cents a pound, hogs at three 
or four, and oxen at fifty dollars a yoke 
and would invest the proceeds in cheap 
St. Louis wagons, which they would load 
up with merchandise for home. I always 
got a ride back. 

Kiverybody then was erazy over 
California gold rush. You could buy 
best farm in Missouri for ten dollars an 
acre. Of course, | wanted to strike out 
West, too. About this time Joe MeMinn 
was planning to start for California. He 
had crossed the plains two years before 
and knew the trails well. He wanted to 
venture to California again with a buneh 


the 


of 175 head of eattle. I got mother’s 
consent to go, and MeMinn was glad to 
have me, for | was a handy youngster at 
handling either horses or eattle. 

Riding a‘‘ wonderful pinto saddle-horse, 
the youthful ik a aecompanied 
McMinn and his eattle all the way from | 
the Ozarks to the Sacramento River in 
California. The story goes on: 

We struck out for California April 22, 
1854, and we erossed the Missouri River 
south of where Kansas City now stands 


| ther thongs 
The womenfolks had | of Fenihiss. theta 


panies of cavalrymen were station ed to 
protect the emigrant trains. Here th 
trail struck northward up the valley of the 
Blue into Nebraska. There we got 
the buffalo, and we were in them until 
got to. Ft. Cheyenne, in Wyoming. 
animals were in a continuous line of tr. 
that stretched from the Canadian River 
Texas far up through Montana, clear i 
the Peace River country in Canada. 
suppose that, north and south, they 
cupied a range of two thousand miles, 
twice during the year, in their spring az 
fall migration, their herds were in motion 
across the whole of that territory. It is 
impossible to give an idea of their numbers. 
The main interest in travel was to over- 
haul the immense freight outfits of Major 
and Waddell. They were the pioneer 
transportation men of. the great West. 
They moved government freight from the 
Missouri River clear across the continent 
to Santa Fé and Salt Lake. ~ This was long 
before the days of the overland stage. As 
I remember, the stage commenced running 
through the South first in 1857, via Texas 
and Arizona to San-Francisco, and was — 
moved to St. Joseph, Missouri on through 
Laramie and Ogden to Sacramento in — 
1860, ‘about -the same time the Pony 
Express was started... ; . 
The stage-coaches were immense affairs. 
I have seen as many as thirty people inside 
and out on those stages. The more they 
were loaded, the easier they rode on their 
long leather thorough ~ braces—a cradle 
stretching from one axle 
to the other—on which the body of the 
coach swayed and rocked like a eradle. 
It was a nice job for the driver to get his 
load- adjusted to--his liking.. Sometimes 
on a long down-hill grade, if he was out of 
balanee, he would invite a.stray Indian to 
take a ride in the rear boot. . Then, having 


: : . | trimmed ship, he would turn. his horses loose 
St. Louis was the biggest town in the | 


and all six of them would go tearing down- 


| hill, with the great coach swinging behind 
= = > 


sell Pass, 


|} we met 


We crossed the Rockies at Sweetwater 
on the Green River, and went on to 
Box Elder, now the site of Ogden, where 
some of the Mormons, the first 
whites west of Ft. Laramie except the emi- 
grants. We erossed over the Sierras at 
Donner Pass, and saw where the ill-fated 
Donner party were caught in 1845. You 


| got some idea of the depth of the snow from 


the | 


| perished in their camp. 


} young Drumheller 


the stumps twenty feet high where they cut 
for firewood. Those stumps are 
still standing. Most of the Donner party 
On the west slope 
of the Sierras we went through Hangtown, 
now Placerville, which was a camp of 
2,500 people, with a few women, and we 
crossed the Sacramento River at the mouth 
of Feather River, September 22, 1854, 
just five months to a day after we started. 


trees 


the that 


express 


It was by *““merest chance’”’ 


became a pony 


rider. In those days the maximum weight 


for such a rider was 130 pounds—and 


Drumheller weighed 150. But, he goes on 


in his memoirs: 


The second day after they got the service 


started, a young rider came into the station 
| nearly dead from loss of blood. He was 


six-shooter tied around his 
thigh, and it happened to explode, giving 
him an awful wound in the lee. I hap- 
pened to be there and so I jumped into the 
saddle and started to ride the pony express 
route. The section I rode was only 
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NEW companion for 
you, gentlemen;—an- 
other good fellow soon to be 
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tion to the best masculine, 
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but distinguished looking cabinet per- 
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to suit a man’s taste. You'll prize it 
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another it makes. 


The buffet Kelvinator in 
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Inwardly—a Kelvinator. A 
gleaming white, intensely 
cold compartment, with 
plenty of shelf-room for foods 
and an abundance of ice 
cubes for beverages. There’s 
a humidor, too, to care for 
your good cigars. 


With this beautiful new Kel- 
vinator in your office your 
light noonday luncheon, your 
mineral water or other beverages will 
come to you cold and delicious. In your 
den or apartment your midnight “snack” 
or the refreshments for your guests will 
rival those you'd order in your club. 


You can meet the new arrival at the near- 
est Kelvinator displayroom. He awaits 
your invitation to join you anywhere 
—anytime. Just a phone call will do. 
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ninety miles long, but it was one of the roughest and most t 


dangerous parts of the route, from the Carson River ranch to 
the sink of the Carson River. It was infested with roving 
Piutes, including old Winnemucea’s bunch. 

One night, coming into the station, instead of my fresh horse 
tied up and waiting for me, there was neither horse nor camp- 
tender in sight. The cabin was a little affair made out of 
quaking asp logs with a gunnysack door. I walked into it, and 
there was the body of the station-tender, mutilated by the 
Piutes. I had to push on to the next station for a fresh horse. 


Naturally, young Drumheller ‘chad his share” of Indian 
fighting. But he expressly wishes us to know that he was a 
“man of peace.” ‘There are 
some folks,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ who 
are natural-born heroes. If 
there is no war handy, they 
go out hunting one. Now, I 
admire the energy of these 
bloodthirsty people, but me— - 
I’m a man of peace.” How- 
ever, ‘Uncle Dan” admits in 
his book: 


Right after I left the pony 
express, I started on the war- 
path after Indians, and the 
only reason I am left to tell 
about our campaign is because 
I was such a good runner that 
the ‘‘Siwashes” never had-a 
chance to catch up with me. 

There had been so much 
trouble with Winnemucca’s 
band of Piutes that the folks 
in the territory decided it was 
time to clean up the Indians. 
A small company was formed, | 
at Genoa, and when the news 
reached us at Virginia City, 
we formed a_ battalion of. 
thirty-eight men, with Henry 
Meredith as captain. Carson 
City sent some troops, and all 
told we numbered 105 men, 
with Major Ormsby for com- 
mander-in-chief. The troops 
were miners, stagemen, pros- 
pectors, hay farmers, and many 
professional gamblers, and cut- 
throats. Of course, we all had 
horses, and there was one lone- 
some pack-mule for the commissary department. We found 
the Indians camped along a grassy bottom beside the Truckee 
River. They promptly. disappeared into the sage-brush. 
“Charge!” the major said, and with much whooping and holler- 
ing we started up a precipitous trail. In no time at all several 
of the boys had fallen, hit by arrows, and as there wasn’t a 
single Indian in sight we retreated, lined up again and made an- 
other charge. The result was just the same—no Indians visible, 
but plenty of our boys unsaddled. After a third charge, we 
made a strategic advance to the rear without fab tes Major 
Ormsby for orders. The rear guard, in charge of 
reported that five of our comrades in arms never stopt, but ke pt 
right on going for Virginia City. 

The more we talked about the matter, the more sure we were 
that these comrades were men of sound judgment, and we started 
out to congratulate them if we could overtake them. Westarted 
up a bluff along a narrow trail. The Indians who had been 
hiding in the sage came right after us, and there never was a finer 
target in the world than our line of horsemen. 

I don’t know how many there were of them— looked like 
thousands—but anyway enough to take the last bit of nerve out 
of us. Our men were falling on every side. When we got to 
Virginia City, we found a relief party had started out to save 
the Ormsby expedition. Later I went back over the battlefield 
and we found thirty dead. All told, only thirty-three ever 
reported back at Virginia City Sn Carson City, plus five people 
from Genoa. That left forty-two unaccounted for out of our 
original 105. 

Out of our own company of thirty-eight men only four or five 
survived. 

This is the inside story of 
only twenty years old, but 
me ii I live 
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The sponge diver 


the horses, 


the battle of Pyramid Lake. I was 
[ had enough soldiering then to last 
to be a hundred. 


cience Monthly 


FOR THIS BOOTY HE DARES THE SHARKS 


“learns to grin at danger.” 
snatch the spoils of his perilous trade from beneath the jaws of 
marine monsters, and adventure is his every-day routine. 


_ DOWN AMONG THE MAN.EATERS 


ANGLING HIS LEAD-SHOD FEET over the 
wale of the Cleanthi, just as two of his shipmates 
about to place the big brass helmet on his BEOD yo 
Niek Anagos raised the danger ery: ‘Sharks!’”’ 

The Greek sailor sullenly pulled off his diving-suit and 
down, for while a shark or two is all in the day’s work for a spon 
fisher, a whole school of the big white man-eaters, such as v 
now circling hungrily about the boat, was no laughing mat 
to him. His chief, Captain Cocoris, who twenty years ago co 
ceived the idea of putting deep- 
sea diving-suits on his men, and 
so minimized the danger from — | 
sharks, now dared to put on 
Anagos’s discarded equipment _ 
and go down among them. 
Many years of sponge-fishing 
off the Florida coast had taught 
him something of shark psy- 
chology, and he smilingly ex- 
plained to Frank Parker Stock- 
bridge, who tells us all about it 
in The Popular Science Monthly, 
that ‘“‘sharks don’t bother you 
much when you’re underneath. 
Sharks bite you maybe some- 
times going down, they got to 
be under what they going after. 
When you go down, they ’fraid 
of you. You got this helmet on 
and you look ugly devil, like 
they do.” 

A shark can “smell meat,” 
so the proper mode of proce- 
dure when you see one coming is 
to squeeze your hands, which 
are exposed, between your 
knees, so they are covered up, 
and the fish won’t recognize - 
you as his next lunch. Fur- 
thermore, says the captain, 
knock your feet to- 


He knows how to 


you must * 
gether, like this way,*see; they 
and under 
all of them.” 
“But divers do get eaten by sharks, or lose their arms or legs, 


they?”’ Stoekbridge 


got iron in them, 


water it make big noise; scare the sharks away, 


don’t pursued Mr. 5, and the answer was: 


“Never seen anybody 
Greece, maybe, 
wear no suits 
eountry,”’ 

He smiled again, and fingered the knife which hung at his belt. 
It was a sturdy-looking weapon, but not much to trust one’s life 
to, it seemed to me, against a man-eater. Those beasts were as 
large, as swift, and as deadly as submarine torpe does. 

*“How long are you going to stay down?” 

“Tut-t’ree hours.’ 

They fitted the eaptain’s helmet to his breast tplate, and for 
a little while he was eut off from conversation. His face eould 
be seen, oddly distorted, through the three glass windows in the 
sides and front of the helmet. The great brass dome attached to 
the cumbrous balloonlike suit, and the heavy clamping shoes, 
made him indeed look like some kind of devil. Only the exposed 
hands, sticking out through the tight rubber wristlets, disclosed 
to any curious shark that there was something inside alive. 


bite by shark in this country. In 
sometimes some diver—skin diver, what doesn’t 
lika this—get hand bite off. But not in this 


While these preparations were going on, Mr. Stockbridge could 


see the enemy swimming about, while— 


Triangular back fins projected above the water like the sails 
of toy boats. Ot hers darted about below, huge forms clearly 
outlined as swift black shadow -shapes in the translucent water. 

Some needed eae of the air-hose made it necessar y to 
take off the helmet again, and I took the opportunity to ask 
questions about what happens on the floor of the ocean, when 
a sponge-fisher dives. 
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No WonpDER THE 
ENCHANTED AISLES 
of the Jewelry Store 
represent, to all of us, 


a Land of Dreams 
Come True... This 
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entrancing treasure 
lie aber 5 THERE IS ONE CuristMas Mornine 
esl peat YOU WILL NEVER FORGET 


purpose. { Here you'll 
find the one perfect 


present for each name Go this very day you feel the tingling thrill of that jeweled 
Seer has welectibn gift, selected by some thoughtful person . . . just for you. 


for every purse, every 


person, and every And how wonderful it would be day and go their way — but you 
personality. to mark this coming Christmas in possess the magic power to bestow 
the memories of those you love. gifts that grow more lovely with 

Make it-— the passing years! 
A JEWELED CHRISTMAS For, like the love that prompts 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY! them, the lure of precious jewels 


Commonplace presents serve their _ lingers a lifetime. 


Sees THAT LAST 


ay PA 7 
( onsull your Jeweler 
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“Can you see anything when you 
all the way down there, Captain?” I aske 
— “You see a little green daylight up ther 
—sometimes you can seo the boat. Pret: 
dark sometimes: You got to have lig 
here in your helmet.’’ He pointed to 
port in the top of the helmet through whi 
a tiny electric storage light could be played. — 
‘* Are you able to hear anything?” e 
“You can hear the air pumping in the | 
helmet. And you can hear the coral go 
‘erook! crook!’ when the waves make it rub 
together.” ‘ 
Among the equipment Captain Cocoris — 
was taking below was a net for holding 
sponges and a three-pronged hook for claw- 
ing them off their moorings on the bottom. % 
“Do you come back up as soon as you~ 
get your net filled?”’ 
“Naw; I got this rope, see, to make 
signs with. You goin’ down empty. You — 

fill the net with sponges, you make it, 

; r) three times, signs with the rope, then they 

W , pull up full and send down empty.” 

c boy Ww O tS a CY He clambered laboriously down the 

ladder swung overside. As his helmet 

disappeared below the surface, air bubbles 


OW do you like to think of him best? In the told. of his” dirwnward “prosteat etme 
fury of the game when he gives everything descent was slow, for the air-pressure in ~ 
he has for the good of the team? «» Or do you the suit has to be a ia in mart propor- 
: P aa : > tion with every foot of descent. For every 
think of him most when hap PRS dominates “thirty-five feet of water, “the air-pressere 
when he is well-dressed, sure of his appearance increases fifteen pounds.. The diver re- 
and concerned with nothing more serious than quires time to accustom his internal blood- 
enjoyment? «» You can contribute much to his pressure to the strain. "ihe depth indicated 
roe Sy g . on the air-hose increased steadily —thirty— 
< Renee: feeling of perfect ease in full dress or tuxedo. forty —fifty —sixty —sixty-five —seventy 
quality white metal You can make sure that on the occasions re- feet; deeper already than he had expected; 


rims, black enamel cen- 


ters. Pair links, 3 studs, quiring evening clothes your thoughtfulness will 
4 vest buttons. 


and so on to eighty feet. It took ten 
minutes to let him go so far, anxious 


In box $11.50 have assured him of correct evening jewelry. minutes, prolonging the danger of attacks 

Give him a Krementz Full Dress andaKrementz by sharks. 5. 
Tuxedo Set.«» The prescribed form is white At last the hose stopt playing out, and a 
tug at the signal rope caused Nick Anagnos, 
mother-of-pearl for full dress, dark mother-of- who: held. .onésend of el itenrentle Gat 
z pearl or black enamel for tuxedo. Vest buttons ““Bottom!’’ with obvious relief. The man 

Set No. 2185, Krementz must always match studs and links. «» Ask your was now relatively safe. 

plate rims, white moth dealer peas you Krementz Full Estes ane “Only relatively safe,” altho there were 
links, 3 studs, 4 vest but- Tuxedo Sets. There are many designs. Address three lines of communication with the 
: us at Newark, New Jersey, for booklet with Cleanthi—the air-hose, the hawser for 
Correct Dress Chart. pulling him up, and a line which was con- 


5 Vie 


nected with the sponge net, and which also 
served as a signal line. If the air-pump, 


remeh. which inflates the diving-dress, fails to 
funetion, the pressure from the water 


Set No. 2061, Krementz : - 
, crushes the diver. There is danger of heart 


quality rolled white gold | 


eye Upe. Wipe ced One hs Sai Peale failure, and, too, the air-hose may be 
J C a S. c as « C yest 
ee et eae 4 vest buttons are fitted fouled, and consequently shut off fresh air, 
buttons , Inbox $15.00 with the easily in- . . 
serted, sure Hold- or let water in the helmet, and the ‘‘ choice 
ing bockin-clutch ; . . 
back. Each set.in between drowning and suffoeation is very 
beautiful blue . ” ae . 
leatherette gifs slight. Hence this interrogation: 
case The name 
ab t s : 
m sey ow, ss **How often do you have trouble with the 


back of each piece air supply?” I asked the pump man, on 
whose faithfulness Cocoris’s life depended. 

‘Not very often, God forbid,” he replied. 
GOES IN LIKE gibi = g : “Once I was down there and the air stopt 
ANANCHOR sat oe coming.” 
2s “What happened?” 

“Pump jammed.” 

‘No, | mean—happened to you?”’ 

71 felt big head—sing in the ears, lung 
hurt sharp. I pull on the rope—know 
nothing any more till I wasin hospital. My 
face it got black. Pretty near die. Can’t 
dive any more long time.” 

We watched with keen interest the 
indieations of the ecaptain’s path along the 


So when the Big Broadcasting Station 
of the Calumet Baking Powder Co. 
and “Rainbo Gardens,’ Chicago, 
wanted to judge the quality of their 
own broadcast, they installed a 


= 4 fo = = ‘ : * Among the great Broadcasting Stations who 
OW would you like to own the radio receiver the great broad- Wicca ssareetPechize theghee Dey End Rocio 


casting stations use in their listening rooms to judge the quality in their listening rooms to test tone quality and 


. 5 . £ ‘ 
i 7 srams? What tone it must have, to dojusticet e clearness of reception are= 
of th $°% eee Ppreeta j . 1! ° th 1 os 3 J ¥ th WMCA, New York (Hotel McAlpin); WEB], 
music of their great artists! What se ectivity, to tune out a station New-York (Third Avenue Railway System); 


in the same building, and listen to others far away for purposes of WA), Caleaso (Caluaet Baling BES fe 
. ° ae 2 é ainbo Gardens); , Chicsgo (Liberty 
comparison! You can have this receiver in your own home. Magazine); WNAC, Boston (Ihe Shepard 


This final and nation-wide approval of the Day-Fan Radio crowns Stores); WTAM, Cleveland (Willard Storage 

: 7} Z | Bb ra f : al ze 1] Battery Co.); WCAE, Pittsburgh (Kaufmann & 

the record of the receiver which was first to perfect single dial con- Bacr Co); WCCO, Minnearolis and St. Paul 

trol, first to find all stations at their newspaper numbers, first to (Gold Medal Radio Station, Washburn-Crosby 

° . . 2 ° O.)5 Eig he ’ . 

publish its own Air Telephone Directory, and which now meets your Sees WOWO, Fe Wayne Ind. (Main 

every need with five, six, and seven-tube sets from $89 to $250.00. Auto Supply Co.); WOAW, Omaha, Neb. 

A: b as l A (Woodmen of the World Life Insurance Ass’n); 

Judge Day-Fan, not as a radio, but as a great musical instrument. WAAW: Omahiaktlels. \Ormabe Geel Ec 

change); WEAN, Providence (The Shi p- 

: 2 ard Co.): WCAL, Nortl.field, Minn. 

pereparae Snel access Oo B Pete (St. Olaf College); KWSC, Pull- 

~ pat Let Nea Ohio) ‘A el 4 Bi sg man, Wash. (State College of 

the coupon line below will bring . i . : Washington); W CBD, Zion, lll. 
you full information and name of 7 ; . : (Zion broadcasting Station). 


earest Day-Fan dealer. 
nearest Day-Fan cdeale © D.F.E. Co. 1926 
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Do Away With Local Interference Hesaes ee aes es a ene a a ee 


No, not all the noise in your radio is caused by static. Most Improve the clarity of your reception—write us for informa- 
No, 8 c y s caus o ‘ 


1 * Yiyie < 
of it is local, caused by your own small household appliance tion on Quietus. 
motors through the hous wires. These noises go direct to iti} Model 6001, illustrated, is for general purposes—oil-burner, 
3 } E 9? tj) in ar 
your set, spoil your entertainment, and get blamed as ‘static’. ai munioeelectnicirelfizeratormete, @ Price $10100). Wes also have 
‘ ; : rE f sdel 6003 for } = Tis a5 rice $8.00, 
Quietus, which kas nothing to do with the set itself, is a | Model 6003 for home lighting plants. Price $8.00. | 
{I 
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As staunch as the doorway 
... as lasting as the home 


To friends the door should smile a welcome. But to 
others—who would threaten your peace or possessions— 
it must stoutly close the way. Beauty—security ... these 
meet when entrance doors are equipped with Sargent locks 
and hardware of solid, time-defying brass or bronze. 
“ “4 “ 
THE Sargent cylinder lock, now so universally used on 
entrance doors, does not yield except to the proper 
smoothly fitting key. It is not big or brutal-looking (all 
you see of it is the face and little circular key-plate on 
the door), but it embodies powers of resistance that add 
to your peace and comfort. It can be master-keyed in 
combination with the Sargent cylinder locks at side, back 
and garage doors so that one key will open all. Connect- 
ing with it are knobs and handles in so many handsome 
designs that you can be sure of obtaining just the correct 
friendly patterns for your door. Write for the Colonial 
Book and with your architect choose appropriate pieces 
for every door and window. Sargent & Company, Hard- 
ware Manufacturers, 40 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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floor of the sea. The trail was marked t 
little linked chains of bubbles, risin; 
time with his breathing, and as he wa 
along we kept the boat somewhere ne. 
over his head by following the bubbles. 
The first net of sponges was a bit 
coming up. Possibly they did not hap 
to grow very thickly there, or were ec 
cealed in masses of coral or seaweed. Ag 
he might be making a selection as to 
and quality. The law forbids the gathe 
of sponges under five inches in diame 
which works small hardship on the sponge- 
fishers, as a sponge but little over that size — 
is worth hardly a tenth of what it will bring — 
after another year’s growth. os 
At last, however, Cocoris ‘‘made it, 
three times, signs on the rope,’’ and they 
drew up a net of sponges. a 
_ They were odd-looking things. The © 
familiar sponge of daily use is really only — 
the skeleton of the living sponge. Those I — 


now saw were brownish and mushroom 
shaped, covered with a skin, and filled with 
a gelatinous substance like a jellyfish. The 
familiar large holes proved to be openings 
to tubes lined with skin, while the smaller 
openings, or pores, were also skin-lined. 

Simple as the sponge appears to be, it is a — 
rather complicated animal. Through the 
smaller openings, or pores, the sponge 
sucks in water bearing food particles and 
oxygen. In-a central digestive chamber 
the food particles are retained, and the rest 
of the water is then forced out again 
through the large openings. The current 
in and out is maintained by means of tiny 
fibers in the larger channels which move 
always back and forth, pushing the water 
out, and drawing the eurrent from the 
outside through the pores. 

In its adult stage, the sponge is found 
always moored to something fixt, such as a 
rock, or a piece of coral. But when very 
young it has power to get about, and finds 
itself a protected place for a permanent 
home, 

As soon as the captain’s first net of 
sponges was brought on deck they were 
set upright, in the position in which they 
had grown. This was to let the animal die, 
and the jellylike fluid inside drain off. 
At the end of the day, the sponges taken 
in the little boat would be transferred to a 
larger vessel—a kind of “‘mother-shiz 

of which there is one for each fleet of the 
little fishing-boats. There the sponges 
would be cleaned and cured for several days 
before being sent to land for final treatment, 
storage and sale. 

Krom where I sat, waiting for Captain 
Cocoris, I could see the mother-ship and 
several other sponge-boats riding calmly on 
the glassy surface of the Gulf. They are 
exotic looking eraft, these spongers. The 
mother-ship is usually a  two-masted 
schooner. The smaller boats carry each a 
single mast, with a slight rake forward, 
near the bow of the boat. These little 
craft have lines such as one sees in the 
Wgean Sea off the coast of Greece. 

“Where do you get these funny-shaped 
boats?”’ L asked Anagnos. 

“We make them ourselves,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘Just the same like what we have 
in Greece. They called ‘trehadire.’ They 
don’t tip over and fill with water so easy in 
a storm.” 

When the captain ended our two-hour 
watch by coming up for a smoke, he told 
ine how he started the modern sponge indus- 
try in Florida in 1905. He had been in the 


Lyon Steel Storage for Lunkenheimer Products 


HE Lunkenheimer Company, with two large 

plants in Cincinnati, manufactures a complete 
line of Valves and Engineering Appliances. 
Branch offices, carrying extensive stocks, are 
maintained in the largest cities. 


Economical and efficient storage of these prod- 
ucts— most of them heavy articles—is accom- 
plished through the use of Lyon Steel Shelving, 
which is so strong as to permit the placing of 
unit upon unit. 


Two, and in some installations, three tiers have 
been built up, with balconies attached, allowing 
easy access to all stocks, and utilizing air space 
instead of valuable floor space for storage. 


Lyon Steel Shelving is the strongest standard 
steel shelving made—making possible such “sky- 
scraping” storage systems. The 
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sizes and types of articles to be stored. Lyon 
units are readily moved, allowing re-arrange- 
ment of facilities with no cost except for the time 
of moving. 


The units of Lyon Steel Shelving are standard 
and installations can be expanded at will. You 
can start with a huge installation or with a few 
units and add as you wish. Your equipment will 
be uniform throughout its growth. 


Lyon Engineering Service 
Lyon Engineers work with many firms in laying 
out storage plans. They might help you. They 
will, without cost to you, present, in blueprint 
form, complete recommendations for tool room, 
warehouse and stock room. Are you ready for 


this service? Write, now, at least for literature 
on Lyon Steel Products and 


adjustable shelves and dividers 
render Lyon Steel Shelving easi- 
ly adaptable to widely varying 


Lyon Service, whether your 
storage needs be large or 
small, 
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LYON STEELSTORAGE EQUIPMENT 


Steel Shelving, Lockers, Boxes and General Steel Storage Equipment 


LYON METALLIC MANUFACTURING CoO. Sr 11 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 


District Offices and Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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Adding to Human Happiness 


WRIGLEY’S contributes much to the 


world’s pleasure—it helps with the world’s 
work. 


Time passes faster—your interest is 
keener—your nerves are steadier, with 


WRIGLEY’S to help. 


It’s a boon to smokers—and to those 
whose work is hard and exhausting— 
relieves parched throat and hot tongue. 


Wrigley’s aids appetite and digestion, 
helps to keep the teeth clean and white. 
It allays thirst. 


Best of all—the cost is small. 


Only the best of 


ingredients are used 


Sealed in a wax Wrapper retaining 
its full flavor and goodness 


Cn ae 
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trade in Greece, and he found the Florida 
fishermen using the same _ primitive 
methods. : 

In the Levantine sponge fisheries the 
divers go naked, as in the pearl fisheries, — 
but ‘“‘skin-diving’”’ in the waters. of the 
Gulf of Mexico has a hazard greater even — 
than sharks. That is the barracuda—*‘the 


tiger of the sea.”’ 
The “‘tiger’’ is often ten feet long, which 


mmakes him a formidable enemy, and, as 
we read on: 


Terrible tales are told of the fierceness 
and voracity of this most dangerous of all 
fish. The barracuda launches himself _ 
directly at his prey from any position or 
direction, snapping his steel-trap jaws 
as he strikes, and cuts off an arm or a leg 
easily and cleanly. Indeed, the shark’s 
evil reputation is believed by many to be 
due to the barracuda, who is no relation 
at all, being more closely akin to the inno- 


cent horse mackerel or tuna. : 


Thanks to Coecoris’s idea of putting his 
divers into deep-sea diving-suits—an idea 
speedily adopted by his competitors, we are 
told—the sponge fleets now go a hundred 
miles out to the fishing-grounds and bring 
in sponges much larger and more valuable 
than those formerly obtained. In fact— 


The annual crop of sponges brought into 
the bayou at Tarpon Springs is worth a 
million dollars. 

‘How long does one of these boats stay 
out on a trip?” L asked Captain Coeoris. 

“Three months.” 

“What? Three months without ever 
going back to land?” 

“Yeah, we go out four, five boats to- 
gether, and one big schooner, we call a 
ecaique. We eat and sleep on the eaique, 
and fish on the little trehadire. We store 
the sponges we get every day on this eaique. 
Another ship makes trips to get our 
sponges, and brings us what we need and 
letters from our wives.” 

‘How do you pass the time out here so 
long, without getting homesick?” 

“We have good time—nice time. We 
work hard all day, eat nothing all day; only 
coffee. A diver can not eat and then work. 
But at mght we go back to the caique get 
together for a plenty big meal. Then we 
play ecards, and play mandolin and sing.” 

These long absences make life ashore a 
kind of holiday. All the boats come in at 
the Greek Christmas, on January 19, and 
there is a great celebration. The Patriarch 
or Metropolitan Bishop of the Greek 
Chureh comes down from New York and 
blesses the sponge fleet. A gilded eross is 
east into the bayou, after appropriate 
eeremonies. Then five selected divers 
plunge into the bayou to recover the cross. 
The suecessful diver is honored with’ a pro- 
cession, and the eross he recovers is felt to 
be purified and potent to give good fortune 
to the sponge fleet for another year. 


In spite of the blessings and good wishes 
of the Bishop, and the picturesque cere- 
monies to bring success to their enterprises, 
many of the sponge-fishers suffered in the 
recent Florida hurricane. According to 
recent reports, several of the craft engaged 


in this industry are missing. 
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TORRID 


Local heat waves near the furnace, and the 
frigid zone only 30 feet away in the upstairs rooms. 
Such is the mid-winter condition of many homes. Almost 
always it is due to insufficient pipe covering—or complete 
lack of it. 

Johns-Manville Improved Asbestocel is becoming accepted 
as the standard insulation for heating systems. It is inexpen- 
sive. It is highly efficient because of its unusual and improved 
construction. 

Your plumber or heating man knows all about it. Now, 
while your furnace fires are shut down, is just the time to have 
him inspect your heating system and estimate on applying 
Improved Asbestocel. It will keep heat in the pipes till it gets 
where you need it and will pay for itself many times over in 
fuel saved. 

MADISON AVENUE, AT 4IST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


JOHNS-MANVILLE INC., 292 1} 
GE CITIES 


ADI 
BRANCHES IN ALL LAR FOR CANADA; CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO,, LT 
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Sipe iremer 


Spend a few weeks among these smil- 
ing islands under the Southern Cross— 
where nature plots in so many strange, 
enticing ways to keep you longer. 


Convenient 

Less than a week direct from San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or Van- 
couver and you’re in this paradise of 
palms—a coral beach under your feet; a 
mango-tree overhead, Four or five weeks 
and you’re home again—with treasured 
memories of this glorious adventure. 


Inexpensive 
$400 or $500 covers every expense— 
steamers, hotels, sightseeing, inter-island 
cruising, sights in Hawaii U.S. National 
Park, Accommodations ample, luxurious; 
inore new steamship and hotel services 
opening soon, 


Any railroad, steamship or tourist agent 
can book you direct. Tell us when you 
plan to come,—an illustrated booklet in 
colors will be sent you, Write now. 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
Ca.ir, 


Hawai, U.S.A, 


214 McCann Bripo 
OR 343 Fort ST., 


» SAN Francisco, 


H@®NOLULU, 


| floors of which all slant, 
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WHY we ETERS DAUGHTER CALLS THE TARSONS 
AN INFERNO 


” 


Y IDEA of hell,” says a young 
woman who Gaivetully conceals her 
own identity, while writing for Collier’s, 
“consists of living forever in a minister’s 
family, half-way between a telephone and a 
door-bell and within a stone’s throw of the 
church and parish house containing 
neither.’’ This particular daughter of the 
parsonage—or rather, rectory—adds that 
“there are only two escapes from my 
particular hell—one is matrimony out of 
the ministry, the other a sense of humor.’ 
Judging from the way she tells her story 
the second exit is open for her. The 
young lady admits that life in the minister’s 
family has both its trials and its advantages, 
the former in the way of rigid economy, 
lack of privacy, and exposure to meanness 
and insolence; the latter in varied social 
experience, and training in forgiveness, 
temper-holding, and listening. After a 
passing reference to the trouble ministers’ 
families have keeping up their position 
“on virtually no funds” while often 
surrounded by people of considerable 
wealth, the anonymous writer has a few 
bitter words to say about the kind of 
houses ministers have to live in: 


I heard a realtor recently try to persuade 
an owner to spend money in repairs on 
some rentable property. Finally, in despair, 
he said: ‘“‘That house is so terrible that 
even a minister wouldn’t. live in it!” 
(He must have been raised in rectories.) 

One of my most vivid recollections is of 
living in a four-room house in northern 
Louisiana. There winter was always an 
exciting season, for when the wind howled 
the rug would jump up and down on the 
floor and the windows would rattle and 
groan unceasingly. It contained one room 
in which, should you be so unfortunate as 
to step on a certain plank when crossing 
the floor, the stovepipe would immediately 
fall down, while the stove, unperturbed, 
continued to send up flames. The culprit’s 


| only means of restoring order was to rush 


for a bucket of water, which she im- 
mediately threw down the stove by the pipe 
hole. Then came the unpleasant task of 
| restoring the pipe to its proper place. 
Altho this happened, in the course of a 
winter, as many times as you have fingers 


and toes, somehow I never got used to it. 
| 


At present | am living in a house the 
due to an oak- 
tree planted too close, and in consequence 
we are all sleeping ‘‘down-hill,”’ as it were. 
The tree can not be cut down. Miss X’s 
grandfather, who was once rector, planted 
it, and Miss X would be person: ally ee 
if enough of it were removed 
‘true eross’’ even. 


to make 


In one parish the rector’s family learned 


that prayers are really answered sometimes: 


During the war my father’s small salary 


| bought approximately one-third of what it 
| once did and we existed on grits, cornfield 


eanned milk and fruit. 
Finally matters came to such a turn that 
my mother, who had a nursing baby, was 
becoming ill, and my elder and | 
decided to pray not for turkey dinners and 
ice-cream but for the way to some honor- 
able solution. God sent it, as He always 


peas, corn-bread, 


sister 


does when you. are iS radial in need. tt cai 
in the form of a roomer. 

Were that gentleman to be told to-d 
that he was an answer to prayer, I dare s 
his astonishment would exceed all boun 
His great value came in the fact that ] 
life had been exceedingly lonely, and 
order to share our company, some gam 
of chess and the pleasure of family co 
versation, he often would come in at nig 
with a large bag of fruit, a pound or so 
candy, and sometimes ice-cream. Cou 
he have known what this meant to o 
starved stomachs, I dare say he would ha 
invited the whole family to dinner once 
week. But to this day he has no idea th 
he orce had a hand in raising a family an 
better still, in saving my mother. 

It was in this parish we had an ol 
fisherman friend. He lived some mil 
from the city, in a little house, with a litt 
dog and a great deal of dirt. He lived t 
fishing and doing everything from diggir 
worms to caring for babies. 

Once a year he made a pilgrimage to tk 
city and, having known my father in h 
childhood, always put up at the “‘Rector 
Hotel” and slept his two nights betwee 
sheets, and removed his year’s crust in 
real steaming tub. His knack for arrivin 
at the very most inopportune time we 
terrible. 

My elder sister sent him an invitatio 
to her wedding. He had never receive 
one before and this is now framed and hang 
in state in his house. On the eventful day 
to our horror, he hove in sight armed wit 
a bottle of vile perfume and a reall 
exquisite aquarium which he himself ha 
carved out of marble. 

The ‘‘ Rectory Hotel” was the name m. 
sister and I gave to the tremendou 
fourteen-room brick rectory of this paris 
All the stray ministers, all the wobegones 
and all the friends from former parishe 
put up there. It was a clearing-house fo 
the unsettled. No guest was ever ques 
tioned concerning his past, and no gues 
ever paid for his lodging. It was the onl: 
hotel in America where a guest might sta: 


indefinitely, enjoy cultured soe iety, pa: 
no rent and leave with his suitease. 
One night during a convention time 


when the hotels were very crowded, afte 
having made room for two ministers, 


‘ 


former old-maid parishioner and a ver 
wealthy lumberman. from Seattle, th 
telephone rang, and Bishop White, fron 


Mississippi, at the cordial insistence of m) 
father, to whom he was greatly attached 


announced his arrival. This threw mM) 
mother and me into a panic. We had mn 
more clean sheets—what could we do’ 


It was then twelve P. M. Bishop Whit 
spent the night calmly reposing betwee1 
our only two linen tablecloths, and break. 
fast was served on ‘‘mats’’! 


She tells of a prelate whom she ealls the 
to 
lie varied directly with the square of his 


ce 


Bishop of Timbuktu, whose capacity 


distance from home”’: 


He once had the nerve to tell me of 
being washed overboard in a tropical storm 
in a pair of pajamas accompanied by a life- 
preserver, a rubber ice-bag, a prayer-book 
and his wateh, and of having the presence 
of mind to empty and blow up the bag, 
insert his watch therein and entertain 
himself ‘che ‘wing’ up the catechism and 
the “ Begat”’ chapters of the Old Testament 
until a fishing-smack came along and 
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fj Thirst ty Fibre 
- Really DRIES 


TRADE MARK KEG U S.PAT OFF AND ie COUNTR ICS 


lies 1n 
your own 
hands 


Ordinary precaution prompts you to 
wash your hands often. Yet, merely 
washing them clean is not enough. You 
must also dry them safely clean with an 
individual, never-before-used towel. For 
just a few cents a day you can enjoy the 
comfort, convenience and absolute safety 
of Scot Tissue Towels. 


2 ¢ Thirsty Fi hee 
S. Real by DRIES 


TRADEMARK NEC US G 


Use them in your 


home, ofhice, garage, automobile, factory. 
Remember, 


your health lies in your own hands! 


150 towels in 
proof carton, 40¢ 
tage paid by us) 
25.4 cents per carton 
when bought by the ease 
(25 cartons—3750 towels) 
Price per case $6.35 deliv- 
ered Weight 60 pounds 
Even lower prices on 
orders of 5, 10 and 25 
cases Ask your dealer 
or send us your order 
Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pa. 


a dust- 
(Pos- 
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_ PERSONAL ig 
Continu 


picked him up. To prce the validity of 
this he showed me the wazh! 


The memory of whic brings this 
reflection from the daughter)f the rectory 


There never was a_ toheco-chewing 
stove-hugging gang at any backwoods~ 
store that could compete witl a group of — 
ministers when they get to lyiz, I never 
heard a bishop tell a yarn yetthat he did— ‘ 
not lay the scene in some backwoods — 
mission which was either so far .way or so 
inaccessible that he was positive we could — 
never check up on it. 


Of course, there are stories o. strange 
marriages and lucky wedding fes. Ac- 
cording to Miss Minister’s Daughter— 


Wedding fees are to a minister’; family 
what peanuts are to a monkey. Only the 
monkey translatss the peanuts into energy, 
while the rector’s family translates yedding 
fees into the most joyous and oxeiting 
things! Curtains for the parlor, porch 
swings, ice-cream for Sunday dinner, a real 
new hat for mother, and a pair of silk 
stockings for the family jointly, a new tire 
for the Ford, and on one oceasion false 
teeth, so long needed, for the rector himself. 

One of my earliest remembrances is that 
of being aroused from a sound slumber to 
act as a witness at the wedding of two deaf 
mutes who had no ring and, thanks to my 
ingenious mother, were married with a 
curtainring. This, however, seems to have 
had no evil effect, for they now have a 
large and prosperous family of noisy 
children. 

Once during the war I acted as witness at 
the marriage of an aviator whose bride had 
not seen him since his face had been torn 
off in a crash and replaced by the doctors 
and who, therefore, did not know him until 
he spoke. 

Then, again, I once accompanied my 
father up in the hills to a wedding where 
the fee was a chew of tobacco and a mess of 
turnip greens. 

One very rainy night about ten o’clock 
when we were all bemoaning the fact that 
we did not have the necessary $7.50 to 
express our trunks to Sewanee, and there- 
fore would have to forego the trip, an old 
sea captain and a weather-beaten woman, 


of approximately seventy and _ sixty-five 
respectively, came equipped with the 
necessary license, ete., to be married. We 


all acted as witnesses, and the captain, in 
reply to the question, ‘Will you have this 
woman to be your wedded wife?” answered, 
“Sure, you bet your boots,’ which did not 
in the least prevent their being pronounced 
man and wife. Strange as it may 
he gave my father $7.50, the exact 
needed to express the trunks. 


seem, 
amount 
To the mind of the writer of these 
that of 

e are told, ‘‘t 


thing in the world is obligation”: 


con- 


fessions ‘Sand 


most ministers’ 


daughters,’’ w he most dreaded 


One has to be indeed “high-minded” not 
to feel a certain sense of both ob ligation 
and humiliation, because one is this winter 
appearing in Sarah Jones’s last year’s coat, 


or because Mr. B. gave your father fort y 
dollars last year for a new suit, or the 
guild spread on their minutes that it being 
their turn, they gave the turkey for the 


minister's Christmas dinner. 
For God’s sake, don’t stop doing these 


ill go naked and hungry, but increase 
1em and do them anonymously. Instead 
if sending the minister a personal check 
or one hundred dollars at Christmas, send 
im fifty dollars in bills anonymously and 
e a telegraph boy a quarter for taking 
Something which very few benefactors 
f ministers’ families realize is that a gift 
‘hould carry no obligation. 


And after recalling how thrifty, not to say 
enurious, wealthy people can be when it 
omes to helping provide for the minister, 
he fair writer concludes: 

t 

It is not the love of success that makes 
ministers’ children business wonders. It 
-§ the unchangeable desire to see their 
mothers and fathers freed from the damna- 
ole littleness of selfish people. It is the 
~ecurrence of such instances that develops 
*n them a realization that half the mean- 
sess and insolence and pain in the world is 
not intentional, but thoughtless. 

Their powers of forgiveness are very far 
‘beyond normal, and their rearing in a world 
where holding your temper is a dire 
necessity and where human nature appears 
often in its most spiteful garb, gives them a 
judgment and control nowhere else obtain- 
able. They grow very soon to realize that 
‘the polite person who controls his temper 
eomes out of every scrape victor; that 
kindness and courtesy are the greatest 
powers, and that the world returns sooner 
or later to you just what you invest in it; 
they know no man ever honestly plays fair 
with God without going through life with 
a celestial insurance protection, and that 
God helps those who *“‘hump”’ themselves. 


WASHINGTON EXAGGERATIONS 


ISILLUSIONMENT has east its 

clammy spell over a hitherto orthodox 
newspaper correspondent in the National 
Capital, and he breaks forth in an almost 
dithyrambie protest against sundry popu- 
as to the 
various persons and things. Taking as his 
spring-board the statement of Elmer Davis 
in a current magazine article, that one 


lar misconceptions values of 


of the results of a long newspaper experience 
is to teach him that everything is greatly 
exaggerated, this correspondent—Henry 
Suydam, of the Brooklyn Hagle— 
that this 


applicable to Washington and all things 


remarks 


‘‘mild e¢ynicism’’ is especially 


therein, and that he can not resist the 
temptation ‘‘to write a list of whatever is 
greatly exaggerated on this political scene.” 


And he proceeds: 


The interest of the American public in 
politics is greatly exaggerated. 

The importance of the World Court 
as a political issue is greatly exaggerated. 

The reputation of William E. Borah as a 
towering intellect is greatly exaggerated. 

The dry wit of Calvin Coolidge is greatly 


exaggerated. 

The reputation of Alfred E. Smith as a 
statesman without peer is_ greatly 
exaggerated. 


The height of the Washington Monu- 
ment is greatly exaggerated. 

The dignity of the United States Supreme 
Court is greatly exaggerated. 

The importance of Charles G. Dawes is 
greatly exaggerated. 


, for if you do the minister’s families. 
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ee Fenestra WindoWalls © 


Plant Number 2 of IN your production program Fenestra WindoWalls 


The Aluminum 
Goods Mfg. Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


have as definite a place as your skilled workers or 
your automatic machinery. Daylight to work by, venti- 


Architects lation under control—these are essential in making 
Lockwood, Greene locomotives or lipsticks, cap screws or cans. 
& Co. s So 
Cantacton Whether you start from “scratch” in a new plant, 


Walter W. Oeflein, or propose to step up production in the old one, 
Inc. Fenestra Steel Windows can help increase production 

—_ and make the product better. 
EAR the scene 
of your factory 
operations there isa 
complete Fenestra 
organization of steel 


Factory requirements differ widely —but Fenestra 
men know what type of windows, how many are 
needed, and where to locate them—in any factory, 
anywhere. 
window specialists. 
Layout, estimating, 
detailing and erec- 
tion—Fenestra takes 
care of it all and 
guarantees a satis- 
factory window in- 
stallation. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2242 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Factories at Detroit, Michigan, Oakland, 
California, and Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


fenestra 


for ¥ all industrial structures 
VO vaaaial buildings 
schools and institutions 


homes and apartments 
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Addition 
Subtraction 
Multiplication 
Division 


aL RE Monroe is often spoken of 
by executivesas the most useful 
machine in the office for it does | 
all figure-work as simply as the 
paclinaty, adding machine adds. 


“Monroe “Locked Figure’? Addi- 
‘tion will produce a greater num- 
ber of accurate totals ina day’stime 
than any other machine or method. 
Subtraction is direct—the fastest 
you will ever see. 


To multiply, you simply “‘write’’ 
one number on the keyboard, the 
other in the dials and read the 
proven answer. Monroe Division 
is automatic, simple and direct. 


Prove the value of this machine 
for every figuring job —ask for a 
Free Trial. | 


MONROE CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: Orange, N. J. 


Monroe Machines and Service are available in 
All Principal Cities of the U. 8., Canada, Great 


Europe and throughout 


Britain, the World. 


_ exaggerated. 


ments on foreign politics is greatly ex- 


| Congressional Library 


| Convention is greatly exaggerated. 


| gerated. 


| aggerated. 


exaggerated, 


Even th meat v ee Taft is ie sateen a ee : 
| Curtis D. eis Secretary of. “Navy, The influence of editorials on the F: 
is greatly exaggerated. | gat debt it in any ‘American ‘newspaper is Y 


The reputation of Andrew Ww. Mellon as 
“the greatest Secretary of “the Treasury 
since Alexander Hamilton” is greatly 
exaggerated. 

The formality and charm of social life in 
Washington are greatly exaggerated. 

The significance of Edward M. House’s 


exaggerated.” pie, 

The advantages of our form’ of “ovale 
ment are greatly exaggerated. ya 

The assumption that Nicholas Long- 
worth would make a good candidate for 
President is greatly exaggerated. 

The shrewdness of H. L. Mencken’s 


“Autobiography” is greatly exaggerated. | comments on American politics is greatly 
The observance of the Eighteenth exaggerated. - 
Amendment in Washington is greatly The theory that readers prefer Washing- 


ton news dispatches to comic strips is 
greatly exaggerated. 

The idea, naturally prevalent in Ad- 
ministration circles, that Europe really 
gives a d n about the United States is 
greatly exaggerated. 

I find three things, however, which it is 
impossible for anybody to exaggerate: 

1. The delay in prosecuting Harry F. 
Sinclair, Albert B. Fall and Edward L. 
Doheny. 

2. The temperature of Washington in 
mid-summer; and 

3. The prospect that Calvin Coolidge will 
be a candidate to succeed himself in 1928. 

Most of the statements in this article are 
greatly exaggerated. 


- Mr. Suydam does not spare ‘‘ the quality 
of Senate debates.’’ His rhythmic refrain 
hitches itself also to ‘“‘the radicalism of 
young Robert M. La Follette,” and ‘‘the 
amount of hard facts in any given Wash- 
ington news dispateh.’’ Moreover, we read 
on, in the style of the penitential psalms: 


The virtues of Washington as a conven- 
tion city are greatly exaggerated. 

The amount of work the President has to 
perform is greatly exaggerated. 

The chances of repealing the Volstead 
Law are greatly exaggerated. 

The amount of money in excess of 
$10,000 that any member of Congress could 
earn in private life is greatly exaggerated. 

The value of George Harvey’s com- 


LOOKING FOR THE SQUAW’S GOLD 
WOMAN has kept a secret for more 
than thirty True, she was 

a Shoshone squaw, and the fact that she 

was an Indian may have had something 

man is greatly exaggerated. We read in the New 
The idea that Washington is a critical | 


| York Sun of this extraordinary example of 
theater town and, therefore, a good place to | 7! ; : : 2 P 
feminine taciturnity: 


‘“‘open”’ is greatly exaggerated. | 
The overpowering magnificence of the | 
is greatly exag- 


aggerated. 

The political influence of American 
newspapers is greatly exaggerated. 

The prowess of Mr. Coolidge as a yachts- 


years. 


to do with the ease. 


John King, or Dutch Creek Johnny, as 
he was familiarly knewn, could be neither 
tricked nor persuaded into revealing the 
location of the gold deposit where he gath- 
ered the big nuggets and pans of dust which 
he brought into Hawthorne or Y erington, 
towns on the western edge of the Nevada 
desert region. When he died, it was be- 
lieved that the knowledge of the source of 
his wealth passed with him. 

Another chapter of the mystery story 


gerated. 
The prospect of abolishing the two-thirds | 
rule at the next Democratic National 


The stupendous and universal genius of | 
Herbert Hoover is greatly exaggerated. 

The influence-that any given constituent 
has on his Congressman is greatly exag- | 


Mr. Coolidge’s famous economies in 
was told in a recent dispate ) . . 
government are greatly exaggerated. NG & to Th hi é atch = m Yering 
| ‘ on, evada, € € t i 3 ry F 
The rumor that one man in ten knows 3 ath ccording to 


this dispatch, old John, shortly before his 
death, confided to his squaw the location of 
his gold find, on her promise to keep it as 
a tribal secret during her life. Before she 
died she passed the secret on to her son-in- 
law, a chief of the tribe. He lost no time 
in establishing his ownership to the hidden 
wealth, and has been bringing out of the 
| desert the same type of rich ore that old 
John did thirty years ago. As a result he 
has brought on the greatest gold rush that 
Nevada has had for years, in which pioneer 
prospect mining experts, amateur min- 
| eralogists and fortune-hunters are scouring 
the sides and- heights of Grant Range in 
the hope of discovering a new El Dorado. 


that Clem L. Shaver is Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee is greatly 
exaggerated. 

The glamorous dignity of White House 
state receptions is greatly exaggerated. 

The idea that religious tolerance 
eleet Alfred FE. Smith President of 
United States is greatly exaggerated. 

The current prosperity of the country is 
ereatly exaggerated. 

The knowledge that any given Senator | 
has of the map of Europe is greatly ex- | 


will 
the 


Ors, 


of 


is 


Harrison 
‘ation-baiter 


The cleverness of Pat 
Mississippi as an Administr 
greatly exaggerated. 


The theory that Washington shops equal 


those of New York is greatly exaggerated. | The Fair C. O.—Colonel and Mrs. 
al eens: : ie : 
The humor of Will Rogers’s comments | Samuel G. Shartle, the latter commandani{ 


: | err S polities is greatly exaggerated. | at Fort Adams, will be given a farewell 
The statement that when any public man | dinner.— New York Evening Post. 
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Riveting with Electric 
Air Hose. A well-known 
eastern plant a) a 
large amount of riveting 
had repeated trouble 
with air delivery, The 
trouble was traced to 
the air hose. Care- 
fully recorded tests 
were made, using large 
quantities of hose made 
by various manufactur- 
ers. Electric was de- 
cided upon as the best 
of all the brands tested. 
(Name of user furnished 

on request.) 


Industrial hose that has made 
good on the toughest kind of jobs 


Txpustrriat hose must work in wet and slime—grit, oil and heat. 
‘Often it must deliver corrosive materials or steam at high tempera- 
ture and pressure. It is dragged over concrete and cinders, Mis- 
handling and abuse are its daily lot. 

Hose that can’t stand such punishment wears out quickly—slows 
up work—wastes money. The Electric Hose & Rubber Co. makes 
hose that can stand it—hose guaranteed to give longer, more 
economical service. Electric Industrial Hose is designed by engi- 
neers who have studied the hose needs of every industry. 

Into every length of Electric Industrial Hose goes all the skill 
of our 26 years of making fine hose, and nothing but hose. Electric 
is made and marketed under an unusual profit-sharing plan which 
includes owners, employees and distributors. This gives every 
factor a keen personal interest in pleasing you. 


“The Industrial Hose Handbook” is an engineering analysis of 


a valuable addition to any tech- 


the hose needs of every industry 


nical library. Write for it 
today on your letterhead. 
Address Dept. A, Electric 
Hose & Rubber Co., Wil- 


mington, Delaware. 


In abattoirs and in meat packing houses, Elec- 


In large leather plants Electric Industrial Hose tric Industrial Hose is used for cleaning neces- 
is used in the soak room, in the color house sarily greasy floors with hot water and steam, for 
for making dye solutions, in a dozen other ser- scurfing, burning hairs with gas, etc. Only the 
vices imposing rough usage. These plants need best hose will stand up in such service. A 
a light weight yet flexible hose which will stand prominent packer writes: “We have used Elec- 
boiling water and constant dragging from vat tric Hose for a great many years because we 
to vat. They find Electric admirably suited to find that it best meets the severe service re- 

tannery use. (Names of users on request.) quired in our plant.” (Name of user furnished 


on request.) 


ELEGERIC HOSES 
UBBER CO. 


Hose specialists—makers 

of air, steam, water, oxvy- 

acetylene, garden, spray 

and other kinds of indus- 
trial hose. 
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- CHANGING CHAMPIONS INTO “PROS” ee 


i) E ARE ALL PROFESSIONALS NOW” is a phrase 
that seems to one editorial authority to be establish- 
ing itself in the tennis world as a variant of the fa- 

mous ‘‘We’re all Socialists now,” uttered by an English states- 

man. The desertion of amateur ranks by Mr. Vincent Richards 
is the theme of this writer, and of many others who take up the 
cudgels for or against the professionalizing of tennis and football. 

While a good-humored minority refuse to see why those two 

games should be insulated from the professional element which 

has made baseball a 

leading national indus- 

try, and which plays an 
honorable part in golf, 
an aggrieved majority 
augur the worst from 

the innovation, and di- 

rect no little satire at 

Mr. C. C. Pyle, who last 

year stirred up the sen- 

sation of the sporting 
world by tempting Red 

Grange away from his 

university course to em- 

bark in football for rev- 
enue only, and who this 
year has disrupted the 
realm of tennis by ac- 
quiring a stable of stars 
headed by Mile. Suzanne 

Lenglen, and including 

Miss Mary K. Browne, 

M. Paul Feret (the. 

French player who de- 

feated Vincent Richards 

last June), Mr. Richards Mr. 
himself, and three or 

Mr. Pyle’s 

translated 


Keystone View Company photograph 


THE ‘COLD CASH” 


four others. 
initials are 


by some writers into ‘“‘Cold Cash,”’ others into ‘‘Cash 
and Carry.” 


ex-amateur stars, 


and by 
His plans to make money out of his string of 
and to put money into their pockets, are 
ports commentators as an undermining 
On. the 


have succumbed to Mr. 


treated by many of the s 
of the code of chivalry attached to amateur athletics. 
other 


Pyle’s golden inducements—notably the outspoken Suzanne— 


hand, some of the stars who 


have had something to say about the difficulties and expenses 
incidental to an amateur champion’s career, and the handsome 


their 


people 


profits made by amateur organizations out of eratuitous 
Srl he 
professionalism are the ones who make money out of the 


And she 


saying where 


appearances. As Suzanne put it, who object to 


amateur 


players.” accused them of overmuch dictating— 


6eé 


you must go, what you must do, and how much 


you must spend.”’ Further, the New York Sw tells us: 
unions, 


pointed 


amateur tennis 
do most of the talking. He 


Asked about side of 


Suzanne let her 


the mercenary 
manager 


out again that the Wimbledon matches were run by a closed 
corporation, which made about $200,000 this summer, even 
charging the amateurs an entrance fee, and that he understood 
that the closed corporation which operates Korest Hills had 


cleared about $60,000 through the 
Just what 


recent matches. 

are your personal reasons for playing professional 
tennis?”’ asked one who pointed out that Mrs. 
she swam. the Channel for her children, and Gertrude 
she did it for her mother. 


said 
said 


Corson 


Ederle 


PROMOTER AND TWO OF HIS STARS 


Pyle (center) assumes a paternal attitude toward the ex-amateur 
whom he has gathered into his professional football and tennis aggregations. 
we see him with Suzanne Lenglen and Red Grange, 


“Independence,” shot back Shawne: “La. liberté—I ‘want to 
be free.” 
For the moment the subject was. turned from professionalism 
with the question: 
‘““How’s your father?” 
“‘Much better.”’ 
“What did your father think about your turning professional?” a 
“He was very much against it at first.” 
‘‘Was there much of a fight?” 
“Yes, but when I fight with my father, I always win,” M. 


Lenglen’ s daughter laughed, happily and triumphantly. 


." 


Nevertheless the de- 
fection of Vincent Rich- 
ards is treated by some 
writers as a tragedy of 
the first magnitude. Mr. 
John R. Tunis writes in 
the New York Evening 
Post a valedictory as sol- 
emn as if inspired by the 
spectacle of a doomed 
man marching to the 
seaffold. You ean al- 
most hear the muffled 
drums: 


Vincent Richards is 
through. 

He stood silently and 
quietly at the top of the 
grand stairease of the 
steamship Paris last 
night while the fluent 
phrases of Babbittry 
flowed from the eloquent 
mouth of Mr. C. C. Pyle 
at the head table below. 
Down the steps he came, 
with his pretty young 
wife at his side, the 
blond volleyer of Forest 
Hills and Germantown, 
gone from the game of 
Yes, Vincent Richards is through. 

[ suppose I have seen every great volleyer in the history of the 
game—Gore, the pioneer of them all; Hugh Doherty, who 
volleyed his way to victory over Bill Larned at Longwood in 
1903; Clothier, the first to rush the net on his service; Maurice 
McLaughlin, the dynamic; Johnston, with his sliced fadeaways; 
Williams, the brilliant and dazzling, and Tilden, the canny and 
cool retriever at the net. But there never was, there never will 
be, a volleyer like Vincent Richards. 

At the height of his career, with 


champions 
Here 


tennis forever. 


his best season behind him, 


with the first place in the national ranking for the asking, 
with the future of his game more promising than ever, this 


wizard of the courts has become a professional. 
[ do not know whether Lam especially sentimental, but as the an- 


nouncement was made on the Paris, the feeling came over me 
that something had gone out of the every-day world, that an 
artist had gone West, and that the world was just that much 


the poorer. 


It was the feeling you had when a great pianist 
turned 


Minister, when a world-famous actor 
bound for the trenches in the war. 
is through. 

Those lancinating volleys, those blazing shots from his shoe- 
tops, stabs and placements made as only he can make 
that pierced the defense and defeated the 
t tennis player the world has ever known are stilled. 

L ean see him now the green turf of Forest Hills as he 
was age Tilden, his greatest rival last year and year before 
last, those breathless matches, with the balance in doubt until 
the last final shot had been won and lost. 

[ can see him in that gripping match against Bill Johnston in 


) eo » 11 
Prime joined a 


regiment Vincent Richards 


those 


them, those strokes 
ereates 
upon 


vinst 


I 
F 
| 


(vorat GaB-es is anchored safely in the harbor of sound 
™4 and normal business. Its building and development 
have never halted. Its careful plans for even greater im- 
provements are moving steadily toward completion. And 
best of all, the business activity that is certain indication 
of progress in any city is lively, profitable and increasing 
steadily in volume. 

Today, residents of Coral Gables can build, furnish and 
decorate their homes without buying a single article out- 
side their city. Their clothes, their food, their motor-cars, 
and literally every need of living is supplied by their own 
merchants. In addition to these residents and the yearly 
flood of winter visitors, the payrolls of more than 190 


4t your left is one of the many retail stores 
phere the thousands of permanent residents of 
“oral Gables do the bulk of their buying. Next 
oor is one of the two banks established here 
—the new Coral Gables First National Bank. 


The business section of Coral Gables at the intersection of Coral Way and Ponce de 
Leon Boulevard. These main business sireets are 100 feet wide, allowing plenty of 
parking space and avoiding all traffic congestion. 


contractors—building, plumbing, electrical, roofing—as well 
as the payrolls of lumber companies, supply companies and 
small manufacturers, help to swell the volume of retail trade. 

Building permits in Coral Gables during the first 8 
months of 1926 totaled $11,174,317, an increase of nearly 
20% over the same period in 1925. Of this total, 1544% or 
$1,743,000 was for business or industrial structures... . 
For business men everywhere are watching the rise of 
Coral Gables closely. Its business opportunities are open 
to you. Act now while favorable locations may be secured 
and trade easily developed. Write to Dept. LD-1 of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the City of Coral Gables, 
Florida, for full information. 


The Bank of Coral Gables, which has over 3000 
accounts. Capitalization $100,000, surplus 
$20,000, deposits September 15, 1926— 
$1,250,000. The Coral Gables Post Office, in the 
same building, delivers mail twice datly. 


— ee - sian ataemecer eet me errconecreap ence 


eA unit of Greater 


Pay-day at the Coral Gables Construction Com- 

pany. The payrolls of the 190 builders and con- 

tractors in the first 8 months of 1926 released 

about $8,000,000 far the benefit of the merchants 
of Coral Gables. 


eNGami, Florida 
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TO COME 
To The 


ULF 
COAST 


The Land 
ightful Winters 


Where sunshine is a daily visitor and cold weather 
is unknown. Splendid hotels, moderate prices (better 
make reservations) and all outdoor sports are at 
their best. You will be charmed with the beauty 
pe ee and historic interest of the ‘‘ Riviera of America.” 
to Reached from the Central and Northern States by 


ALL-PULLMAN 


One of the finest trains in all the world, through 
from Cincinnati and Louisville to Pensacola, Mobile, 
New Orleans and intermediate points. Convenient 
time of arrival and departure. HKvery travel luxury: 
maid and valet service, showers, club-car and obser- 
vation-car with library. and radio, and the famous 
L. & N. dining service all the way. Travel in com- 
fort from the Hast via 


(RESCENT LIMITED 


Through, all-Puilman train from New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington to Mobile and New Orleans. 
Splendid all-new equipment, similar to The Pan-American. 

Several other trains daily with through s eepers provide 
accommodations from Northern and Eastern Cit es. 

Let R. D. Pusey, General Passenger Agent, L. & N. R.R., 
Room 501, Ninth & Broadway, Louisv ll , Ky., tell you more 
about the Gulf Coast as a place to vi it, to live and to presrer. 


CINCIN NATI 
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the West Side Stadium, a year ago last 
August, taking victory and defeat with the 
same smiling countenance. I can see him 
smothering the rapier-like thrusts of Alonso 
at Sea Bright, burying the forcing lobs of 
Tilden at Bay Ridge. Pe 
“Tt is my pleasure to announce the 
greatest player in the world—I sincerely 
believe it—and to welcome him to the 
ranks of professional tennis.’’ These were 


International Newsreel photograph 


VINCENT RICHARDS, “ 


“T had to turn professional in justice to my 

wife and my little daughter,’ says Mr. 

Richards; and he predicts a great future for 
professional tennis under C. C, Pyle. 


the ‘words of Mr CC. 
Richards is through. 


Pyle. Vineent 


And here the writer seems to swallow 
his emotion in order to compose a worthy 


epitaph for the tomb: 


A master of the game, his was upon the 
court, the attitude of a sportsman. He 
wished to win (and who of us does not), 
played fully, heartily and gave of his best 
without any mock heroics or arguments 
with linesmen or ball boys. There was no 
bunk in his desire, his keen and normal 
desire, to win just as there was real sports- 
manship in his feeling toward the game. 

Those of us who have seen him in action, 
who have watched him, for instance, pull 
Diek Williams through a doubles champion- 
ship, not only by his superb courage and 
generalship upon the eourt, but by his 
stubborn refusal to be worried by his 
partner’s lapses, by his refusal to hector or 
badger the man at his side when mis- 
takes were coming fast and frequently, we 
know what the game has lost and how 
much. We can’t help a feeling of regret 


amrriles to realize it 


3. pert TOT 


Dea GP hn pir dtrd ac quoted by 
i @ New York Herald Shop gpicioak F 
eRe ther elas bo 
to play amateur tennis, or help in the 
fense of the Davis Cup, but I have a 
y to my wife and my little daughter. 
offer was such that I felt I could 
tly refuse it. After all, a man’s 
y is to his family, and I have taken 
ep after full consideration. I believe 
eel tennis, as Mr. Pyle is 


. 


peertninly give my best-efforts in the 
vor to make Mademoiselle Lenglen’ s 
our a success.” 


A Swikhen% in Collier’ s—Mr. Hugh haeey 
essays to tell the world what manner of 
nan the enterprising Mr. Pyle is: 


_ Pyle is a newcomer in the world of sports 
romotion. Three years ago you probably 
iad never heard of him. Then he tied up 
ted Grange to a contract to play pro foot- 
all, managed Red’s moving-picture career, 
nd the sales of his name and indorsement 
or use on various products, and he became 
amous or conspicuous as quick as you could 
ay ‘‘dollar chaser.” Other promoters 
ave become wealthy by staging specific 
ontests; Pyle is an impresario of individ- 
als. Other promoters stress the contest 
ather than the participants; Pyle is a 
edler of personalities. 

That’s why he leapt last March at the 
uggestion of Damon Runyon, sports 
riter, to sign up Mademoiselle Lenglen. 

And, as the world knows now, he did. 
‘or what price he will not say, but sports 
uthorities estimate that the tour will net 
uzanne about $200,000, the rights for all 
by-products” such as testimonials and 
he use of the star’s name, to go to Pyle. 
‘he very week that the suggestion had 
een made, Pyle started Bill Pickens, 
imself a manager and impresario, to 
lice to do missionary work on the tempera- 
1ental star. It was not easy to induce 
uzanne to turn pro. 

‘But,’ Pyle told me the other day in his 
nite in the Hotel Astor—the same suite 
here not long before he peddled Red 
irange’s testimonials to the highest bidders 
—‘if T hadn’t signed her up last July, I 
‘ould have signed her in August. If I 
adn’t signed her in August—I’d still be in 
ourville.”’ 

That’s Pyle. 

Bill Pickens had blazed the trail well, 
efore Pyle sailed for France early in July. 
nd the wily Pyle, anticipating criticism 
nd denunciation of his move to com- 
lercialize amateur tennis through a 


> to conduct it, has a great future, and | 


FE RIE offers a tare combination of ; geogra- 


Se Ph Sli oy de Cheap and 
voi 


phic and economic advantages every 
manufacturer should know about. These 
are fundamentals—basic factors govern- 
ing industrial progress. 


These 5 advantages help Erie industries 
SAL oe They bring manufacturing and 

istribution cost savings that affect net 
profits. They will speed the success of 
new or branch plants located here. 


You ought to know 
more about Erie. Full 
and detailed informa- 
tionisavailable—in “‘5 
Great Advantages,’” a 
32-page, “‘brass tack”’ 
presentation of facts of 
vital significance to 
plant owners and oper- 
ators everywhere. 


Facts in This 
Free Book 


**5 Great Advantages” 
—yjust off the press—is 
full of sound facts and 
authentic figures no 
manufacturercan afford 


ERIE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


City of 
great 


advantages 


to be without. This 
book is-free. Its score 
of diagramatic charts 
represent months ofin- 
vestigation and study. 

It tells the full story a 
Erie’s 5-fold oppor- 
tunities. A real contri- 
bution to every manu- 
facturer’s data files. 


Send the Coupon 


Mail that coupon now. 
And write our Indus- 
trial Board to supply a 
specific confidential 
survey of Erie’s advan- 
tages as applied to your 
industrial problem. 


Erie, Pa 


Name 


ERIE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Please send a copy of your booklet ““5 Great Advantages.” 


of Erie’s Many 
Nationally Known 
Manufacturers 


General Electric 
Company 
Griswold Mfg. Co. 
Hammermill 
Paper Company 
RSH: Mallinsons 
Sons, “Pussy- 


willow Silks" 


Firm 


Address 


~ LD-10-16-26 


”“ | ed 
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Cruise (js 
on thes a 
FRANCONIA 
Inclusive Fares $200 and up 
From New York Dec. 22, 1926 
Returning January 6, 1927 
TheSunis Nature’s Healing 
Force. It tones the skin— 
invigorates the body. An 
abundance of sunshine — 
that is the privilege of this 
romantic short sea trip over 
Christmas and New Year’s. 
Porto Rico, Jamaica, Havana, 
the Bahamas on a palatial 
world-renowned Cunarder, 
in ideal spring-lrke weather. 


A pleasure cruise that 
makes for health ! 


also Two 31 Day Cruises 
on the new CALEDONIA 


Inclusive Fares $300 and up 


From New York Jan. 22, returning Feb. 22 
From New York Feb. 26, returning Mar. 29 


To Nassau, Havana, 
Port au Prince, Kingston, 
Colon, Curacao, La Guayra, 
Trinidad, Barbados, 
Martinique and Bermuda. 


The Caledonia is a beautiful, 
modern ship, equipped with the new 
thermo tank ventilation system, 
which supplies a current of cool fresh 
air—under the passenger’s own control 
—to every stateroom, an innovation 
of great comfort while cruising in the 
tropics. Electric fans in every room. 


Cunard Cruises are distinctive— 
not merely ordinary voyages. They 
are in luxurious ships and under 
the direction of Cunard,—‘First 
Family of all the Seas.”? 


CUNARD 


tnd ANCHOR Liner 


25 Broadway, New York 


or Branches and Agencies 
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Frenchwoman, took with him as counsel 
and adviser Col. William Hayward, who 
had won fame and decorations fighting in 
France at the head of his colored American 
regiment. 

Pyle and Hayward motored down to 
Pourville, lunched with Suzanne and her 
father and mother, and the uncle and aunt, 
who owned the little cottage. They were 
warmly received—but Suzanne was not 
yet sold on the pro idea. 

Negotiations were conducted on the 
cottage porch. Only Pyle, Hayward and 
Suzanne engaged in them directly. But 
in the living-room sat Suzanne’s mother 
and father and uncle and aunt—and every 
so often Suzanne, in accordance with the 
French tradition to which she clings despite 
her twenty-seven years, would dart into 
the house to seek counsel of her elders. 

“T think,” Pyle said dryly, ‘‘that Miss 
Lenglen had the benefit of her father’s 
advice. 

‘*Miss Lenglen,”’ he added a bit ruefully, 
“turned out to be quite a good business 
woman.” 

It was not reluctance to forswear her 
amateur standing which caused Suzanne 
to hesitate. 

“Her great fear,” said Pyle, ‘‘was lest 
she should forfeit friends and social posi- 
tion. In very good. English, she painted 
for me a vivid picture of her desolation 
should it come about that by turning pro 
she had lost social prestige. ”’ 

To Pyle, money talks. To him it has 
usually said ‘‘ Hello, brother,’’ and ‘‘Open 
sesame!”’ And, mindful of this, he began 
his attack on the Lenglen reluctance. 

‘You are not always going to be the 
star you are to-day,”’ he told her. ‘‘ You 
won't always be sitting on top of the world. 
If your social standing and friends are such 
that you'll lose them by turning profes- 
sional, you can console yourself with the 
thought that the money you'll get will be 
worth a hundred times more than the 
things you'll lose. 

‘“Money never hurt any one’s social 
standing, anyway. And by turning pro 
you’ can insure yourself enough to enable 
you to live in comfort all the rest of your 
life. Ten years from now if you go into a 
smart hotel and order an elaborate lunch- 
eon, you won't be able to pay for it by 
reminding the head waiter that in 1926 
you were an amateur tennis star.”’ 

“‘T see,”’ said the Lenglen thoughtfully. 
She was an amateur tennis-player—but 
was also a Frenechwoman. The bar- 
rier had been broken down. Pyle pro- 
duced his contract and left it with Suzanne. 

He went back to Paris and she ran up 
there the following day for a conference 
with her lawyer. In the evening she dined 
with Pyle at the Florida Café in Paris. 
They chatted of this and that, they danced 

but they didn’t mention the contract. 

A day or so later Pyle and Colonel Hay- 
ward drove down to Pourville again. This 
time they brought with them several thou- 
sand American dollars—which they had 
obtained at a premium of 200 franes a 
thousand. 

When they drove away they were lighter 
by the bag of dollars—but they earried 
the contract. Under its terms, 
Suzanne comes to the United States to play 
| exhibition the first of them in 


) 


she 


signed 


games 


Madison Square Garden, New York City, 
early this month. She put no restrictions 
| on Pyle regarding her itinerary. 


He plans 


ARicher Better Life 
cAwaitsYouHere — 


IX Orlando and Orange County 
you can work or play out-_ 
doors all the year. Farmers can 
grow three or four crops a year 
on the same land. Children are 
healthful and happy. Everyone, 
indeed, seems to get more out 
of life—to have more time for 
play, for neighborliness and for 
those things which add to the 
zest of living. 


Orlando is a delightful and beautiful 
city— with palms and evergreen oaks, 
green lawns and flowers, and 31 silvery 
lakes within the city limits. 


It is a busy city, too, for it is the 
marketing center of Orange County 
whose crops were worth more than 
$12,000,000 last year. 


Come ... visit Orlando this winter. 
You will find varied recreation and en- 
tertainment and the best of accommo- 
dations. Guaranteed hotel rates. Let us 
send you our booklets. Mail the coupon. 


ORLANDOS= 
| KOrandge County 7) 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


Orlando ~ FLORIDA 


| 
12 Chamber of Commerce Bld. . | 
Please send me your booklets | 

| about 
| O Orlando | 
O Orange County | 
| Address. 
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Your choice of . 
World’s Best Type- 
pci dpe gc , 
emington—L. C. Smith—Royal or Oliver 
10 Days’ FREE Trial at new rock bottom prices, zy 


Save $40 to $50 


Standard full size—late models with universal key- 

oard and all up-to-date improvements including 
back-spacer, automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, 
two-color ribbon, etc.—completely rebuilt and refin. 
ishedbrandnew. Carries regular 10 year guarantee. 


FREE °° 
in 
Touch Typewriting 
enables you to become ex- 
pert typist in short time; 
either for business or per- 
sonal use. Complete set of 
illustrated lessons, from 
approved new system, sent FREE with typewriter. 
Send for free catalog showing typewriters illustrated 
in full colors. Also explains our free trial and 
attractive easy payment plan. Write today. 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHAN 
GE 
184 W. Lake St. Dept. 1024 2 Chicago, Ill. 
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ED BY PRESS AND CRITICS THE GREATEST 


HE Brunswick Pana- 
trope is the new inven- 
tion which gives electrical 
reproduction to the new 
electrical records. 


all recorded music and the rhythmic, 
newsy programs of radio as well. The 
Panatrope may also be used as a loud 


with musical results equally superior to 


“ES et what you are accusto ; 
Four institutions whose names are y stomed 


household words united in the develop- 
ment of the Brunswick Panatrope. They 
are Radio Corporation of America, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
and The Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company. 

When this remarkable instru- 
ment was first demonstrated in 
New York City and other music 
centers, it attracted more at- 
tention and comment than prob- 
ably any other musical inven- 
tion in history. The great 
metropolitan newspapers re- 
ported the first Panatrope demon- 
front-page space. 
Critics as well as laymen were 
astounded at the unbelievably life- 


strations in 


like music attained by this new 

method of reproduction. 
Demonstrations of the Panatrope 
have continued in schools, colleges, 


and before public gatherings until 
now more than four million persons 
have heard it. No musical event of its 
kind ever met with such enthusiastic 
response and approval as have these 
demonstrations. 


Panatrope Model 10. 


Finished in highly 
figured walnut: Price $650 (slightly higher 
west of Rockies). 


The Brunswick Panatrope offers pos- 
sibilities for home entertainment unlike 


This marvelous instrument is now 
anything before it. It has been called (Qpiieg in a Fr irichieaiebes nie rants 
the greatest musical invention since the nets. It operates entirely from the 
piano. light socket; no batteries or outside 


For radio, too wires needed. 


aa = > > 4 4 « 
The Brunswick Panatrope may be had cAnother triumph 


speaker for your present radio set,’ 


MUSICAL ACHIEVEMENT OF THE AGE 


The BRUNSWICK PANATROPE 


World’s First Purely Electrical Re 
Reproducing Musical Instrument 7 Ris 


mie 


: for bringing out the music of the new 
‘records. 


In tone quality and its ability 
to reproduce the entire musical scale, 
we believe this instrument represents 
a very great-advance over anything in 
existence, except the Panatrope. It does 
not utilize the electrical equipment of 
the Panatrope, and its prices are lower, 
ranging from only $115 to $300 (slightly 
higher west of Rockies). 


Before you buy any music repro- 

ducing instrument of any kind, or 

radio, hear the Brunswick Pana- 

trope, the Brunswick Panatrope 

and Radiola, and the new 

Brunswick musical instrument 
as yet unnamed.* 


Brunswick dealers will gladly 
demonstrate these instruments. 
If there is no Brunswick store 
near you, write us. 


*$5,000 for a name 


To find a suitable name for the 
new Brunswick instrument described 
above, we offer prizes totaling $5,000 
(1st prize, $3,000; 2nd prize, $1,500; 
3rd__ prize, name 
submitted not exceeding 


$500) for the best 
slogan 


with 


10 words describing its music. In the 
event of a tie, a prize identical with 
that tied for will be awarded each tying 


contestant. Contest opened August 14; 


either alone or in combination, in one closes December 15 at midnight. Write 
cabinet, with the Radiola Super-hetero- 3runswick has also developed another for free booklet giving all details. Ad- 
dyne, Thus it puts at your finger-tips musical instrument, as yet unnamed,* dress Dept. P-187, 
Latest Brunswick Records on sale every Thursday 
Electrically recorded by the ““Light-Ray”’ method 
(musical photography) 
@ 

PANATROPES + RADIOLAS RECORDS 

‘HE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 623 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


i i ie 


— 
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**Personal Christmas Cards 
reflect good taste,” 


says 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 


FTER all,” says Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, author of ‘“Nomad’s 
Land,” “nothing is quite so indi- 
vidual as the Personal Card for 
Christmas Greeting. It is always 
good form.” 

Unquestionably, among people 
of good taste, the use of Personal 
Christmas Cards — upon which the 
sender’s name is engraved or printed 
— is recognized as the appropriate 
way in which to express the season’s 
greetings. There are many beautiful 
designs upon which your own orig- 
inal message may be engraved. 

Sample books containing an in- 
exhaustible range of styles and treat- 
ments are now ready in the stores 
of established dealers everywhere. 


Arrange for your Personal Cards now. 
* % # * 

Anne Rittenhouse, noted social author- 
ity, has written a most interesting book 
on the modern usage of Greeting Cards, 
which includes fifteen pages for lists, 
arranged conveniently. Simply mail 25¢ 
with the coupon for your copy. 


Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeting Cards 


The Greeting Card Association 


354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed is 25c. Please send me, prepaid, ‘‘Greet- 
ing Cards—When and How to use Them.’’ 


City 
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| pany out on the west coast for some years, 


| Indiana. 


| was in his second year at Illinois. 


| turned ice-man, 
| was inspired to do so by Pyle, 


| on 


| Pyle. 
| publicity angle of it, but certainly carrying 


| fit. 
| about 


| reluctant to turn his back on it.”’ 
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to present her—with formidable opponents 
also lured from the ranks of amateur tennis 
players—in Boston, Providence, Washing- 
ton, Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland—in ail 
about thirty-five cities of the United States 
as well as in Toronto, Montreal and 
Havana. She will play the lead in a movie, 
too, and her name will be available—a la 
Red Grange. There will, for instance, be a 
Lenglen tennis-racket and a Lenglen per- 
fume—and goodness knows what all. 

“T don’t think I’ll have any trouble 
managing Miss Lenglen,” said Pyle. ‘‘I 
found her extremely affable and ready to 
cooperate. There was the matter of her 
teeth. She has, you know, two teeth 
which protrude rather unhandsomely on 
each side of her mouth. 

“<«We’'ll have to get those teeth fixt up,’ 
I told her, ‘for the movies, you know.’ 

“*Tndeed, certainly,’ she said, ‘when J 
get to the States, if you will find me a good 
dentist, I shall have them mvended to at 


999 


once, 


In further elucidation of Mr. Pyle’s 


characteristics, Mr. Leamy tells us: 


He is, first of alla showman—altho 
in his youth his widowed mother had other 
ideas for him. She was so convinced that 
he should follow the footsteps of his father, 
who had been a Methodist minister, that 
she packed him off to Ohio State University. 
But a year of laying a foundation for the- 
ology was enough for.C. C., and so he 
headed for California, there to engage in 
the show business. 

He managed a touring repertoire com- 


and later became general sales manager for 
a theater organ company in Chicago. 

It was while he was engaged in this work 
that Pyle acquired the Rialto Theater in 
Champaign, [linois—key-stone of his pres- 
ent chain of six movie theaters in Cham- 
paign and Danville, Illinois, and Kokomo, 


Pyle met Red Grange when the latter 
They 
became rather chummy. Pyle advised him | 
to stay in school, play the best football he | 
could, and then turn pro. 

Now there have been reports that Pyle 
advised Red all through his college career, 
with a view to exploiting him as a profes- | 
sional football player, later. There are 
those, indeed, who said that when Red 
he did so not alone for the 
exercise and training it would give him but 
with an eye | 
possibilities. 


the beautiful publicity 
3ut Pyle denies all this. 
‘*Toting ice was ‘ Red’s’ 


‘I don’t deny that 


own idea,”’ 
he realized the 


Says | 


five or six tons of ice a day, walking up and 
down steps, is as good a way of keeping fit 
as a football player could hit upon. He’s 
ripen! ice this summer again, not at my 
behest, but beeause he knows it keeps him 
Also, I think he’s a bit superstitious | 
that job—it brought him good for- | 
and I think he’s a little bit | 


tune onee, 


The close friendship between Grange 
and Pyle is indicated by the faet—which 

will be news to most people—that Red | 
shares with Pyle on a fifty-fifty basis in 
all the latter’s enterprises, outside of his 
motion-picture chain. 


He is a partner in | 


« . 
cA feather in the 
ees, ” 
wind! 
SowroteWalter Pater, master 
of the English style, about 
Y the winging thought that rises 
the pinions of the mind, 
Quick! Imprison it in word 
and pic ture —makesomerecora 
of its value—ere that gleam- 
ing flight is past! 
Put IT ON PAPER! 
\ \ Vv 
Success waits on the man who 
keeps in line with his thinking 


that first friend of an 


igy 


active 


orain, 


EVERSHARP 


the name is on the pencil 


Putiton ROWE’ 


Three fine pencils from 
the complete Ever- 
sharp line, The slen- 
der gold-filled model is 
in Grecian design; so 
is the red rubber, The 
mottled rubber style 
may be had with either 


clip or ring on cap. 


© 1926, The Wahl Company, Chicago 
The Wahl Co , Ltd., Toronto 
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LEAN CUT S$ 


. 
3 IMPROVED STAR FOUR 


' Com. Chassis . . $470 Coupe . $675 


So Conquering Power—High- 
THE NEW STAR SIX ; 


‘Ghanie $050 Son = 05 priced car quality and high- . 


Touring 725 Sport Coupe 995 
Coupe 820 Landau 995 
Coach 88 


FEES ne en priced car performance at. 


anne eesti Low Cost. Examine every. 


Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia” 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 West 57th d t : l ale b f 
Bene Ker oth an, Gomer ee PYatb) GLE C Se eae 
Plants: 


Elizabeth, N. J. Lansing, Mich. b d b b It 
Oakland, Cal. Toronto, Ont. Uu Vy 3 ah uy y Tt e S u S ° 
Dealers and Service Stations throughout the 

United States, Canada and Mexico 


NEW STAR SIX 


COACH 
38 S(O pps 


aa 
Ba Phra 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


aie . oe = oy 
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ready for guests ? 


O* Do you wish, perhaps, that 
the toilet seat were a little 
more up-to-date? It is a fact, 

surprising as it may seem, that a 
great improvement can be made 
in the appearance of the bath- 
room by replacing the old, dark- 
colored, cracked or otherwise un- 
sightly toilet seat with a modern, 
all-white Church Toilet Seat. 


Bathroom luxury 
everyone can afford 


A HANDSOME, smooth, white seat lends an 
air of refinement and luxury to the bath- 
room such as you find in the bathrooms 
of luxurious hotels and apartments. 
Yet its price brings it within reach of all. 


You do not have to make the bathroom 
entirely over. This simple change adds 
new beauty. The toilet seat is the one 
fixture which guests are sure to criticise 
just as they would criticise bad manners. 
It means a lot to any hostess to know 
that the bathroom is a room she can be 
proud to have guests use. 


The Church Toilet Seat is all-white and 
stays white permanently—sanitary, easy 
to wash. Its white surface is a durable 
sheathing that won’t crack, wear off, or 
stain. You can easily install it yourself 
if you wish. Fits any toilet. Obtain- 
able at any plumber’s. Think what a 
difference it will make! 


Send for free book 


THAT you may see just what this Seat 
really is, send coupon below for Mrs. 
Mildred Stevens’ six- 
teen page book en- 
titled, “An Easy 
Way to Make a 
Bathroom More At- 
tractive,’ together 
with free sample of 
Sani-white sheathing. 
No obligation. Address 
C.F, Church Mfg. Co., 
Dept. G-1o, Holyoke 
Mass. 


Chure a TOS oats 


LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT 


Cc. F. CHURCH MFG. CoO., 
Holyoke, Mass. 

With no obligation on my part, please send a free 
copy of your book, ‘‘An Easy Way to Make a Bath 
room More Attractive,’ together with free sample of 
Sani-white sheathing to: 


Dept. G-10, 


Name. 


Street 


uly 


‘/the Lenglen venture, and in Pyle’s pro- 


fessional football activities, independent 
of his own contract with Pyle for his 
services as a player. 

For all his bankerlike regard for coin, 
Pyle, his associates will tell you, plays 
absolutely fair with all who deal with him. 
He doesn’t take advantage of any one— 


|and by the same token he’s not out to let 


any one take advantage of him. 

“‘T play every year as tho it were to be 
my: last. Legitimately—but with a view 
to squeezing out every penny from every 
venture.” 

There was the time he signed a contract 
by mail, rather doubtfully departing from 
his usual custom of demanding that his 
guaranty be placed in the bank in his name 
in advance. The contract called for his 
team, including Grange, to play in a 
Southern city on a certain Saturday 
afternoon. 

The backer of the enterprise greeted 
Pyle effusively at the hotel. 

‘By the way,’ he said after the prelimi- 
nary sparring. ‘‘ You’re not worried about 
that $20,000 guaranty, are you, Pyle?”’ 

““No, indeed,”’ said Pyle. ‘‘No, indeed, 
I’m not worried. Not worried at all, be- 
cause if that money isn’t in my hands by 
noon, my team pulls out of here on the three 
o'clock train for New Orleans. 

There followed frantic, hysterical prot- 
estations and pleas from the local en- 
trepreneur. 

Pyle heard him out. Then: 

‘By noon. And I don’t mean $19,000, 
either.”’ 

If memory serves, the ‘‘gate’’- didn’t 
nearly approximate the total of the guar- 
anty, but Cold-Cash Pyle and his players 
collected theirs—in advance. 

“They say that was hard-boiled,’ Pyle 
told me. ‘‘It wasn’t. It was just business. 
| In this racket you’re dealing with a lot of 
people who try to put big ventures across 
on a shoestring. Fine—if they ean do it. 
But I can’t afford to take chances. 

‘“Why, in the first ten days after Grange 
signed up, we received 187 telephone ealls, 
60 telegrams and 39 personal visits from 
persons or organizations who wanted to 
book him for dates. It’s only once in a 
thousand lifetimes that you can pick and 
choose among ‘offers, and you ean't 
blame me if 
opportunity.” 


sO 


him for a while, 
| him sincere, that he wants to see those who 
tie up with him make money too. 

“I’m not out to stick the 
promoter,” he said. ‘‘I want him to make 
money with Grange or Lenglen, and if he 
| doesn’t it’s his own fault. If he advertises 
|enough and far enough ahead, he 
out—if he gets an early enough start, 
doesn’t have to worry about 
anything. 

“The same 
every one 


way with ‘by-products’ 
who bid enough to get the use of 


| Red’s name for his product made money 
}out of it. One eandy eompany sold 
16,000,000 ‘Red Grange Chocolate Bars’ 
in thirty days.”’ 


Pyle is impatient only with failures who 
‘flop’? because they lack nerve or 
says Mr. 


energy, 


Leamy, adding: 


He hasn’t much use for a man who is 
eontent to remain a salaried employee, and 


I took full advantage of the | 
3ut he says, and if you could talk with | 


you'd lean toward believing | 


individual | 


can sell | 
he | 
bad weather or | 


ae fe a made quite a name as a footh 
“player at a certain college. While 
| through school he had been loaned $ 


was in to see yoda night,” 


by alumni of the same college, with 
understanding that he was to pay it back 


and then after graduation as soon as he 
was in a position to do so he was to ‘select ~ 


another promising athlete and help 
through the same college. If that isn "': 
professionalism, what is? 3 

‘‘Now, this boy was timid about signing 
up to play pro football. Yet he was working 


for $27 a week, altho he held a B. A. degree, = 


for the same group of alumni who had — 
loaned him the $500. At that rate he had 
only a slow future to look forward to. None 
the less, he was reluctant to turn pro- 


fessional because of what he regarded as his — 


obligation to the alumni of the school. 

“““You can play football four months of 
the year,’ I told him, ‘and make as much 
money in four months as you could in four 
years in your present job. You can pay 
off your debt and start a boy through 
college a whole lot quicker. And out of 
season you can get a job selling insurance 
or bonds on a weekly guaranty of twice or 
three times what you’re now making. In 
addition you'll be doing the thing you love 
best, and you'll be giving the public the 
opportunity that you owe to it.’” 

Yes, Pyle knows the value of money. He 
likes money. Not so much, however, but 
that he can peel off from his growing roll 
generous sums to put deserving boys 
through college, and not all of them boys 
who will go out for athleties—none of them 
boys whom he hopes to exploit profession- 
ally later. Not so much but that he is 
ready to help a friend or associate launch 
out into business for himself. 

There was the railroad employee whom 
he knew out in Champaign. This man 
had worked for many years for the same 
company, and his salary was about $125 a 
month. His wife was employed in the box- 
office of a small theater which Pyle leased 
and operated in Champaign. Pyle gave 
them the theater at a low purchase price, 
on time, and at the end of three months the 
man had paid Pyle the low purchase price, 
and was successfully launched in business 
for himself. 

Pyle, of didn’t tell me of this 
nor of his various other little philanthropies 
and near-philanthropies about which others 
who know him well told me. 

Perhaps he is just a little bit ashamed of 
these excursions into softness. 

When a man has been nicknamed ‘‘Cold 
Cash,”’ you see, he doubtless feels he owes 
it to the world to live up to it. 


course, 


A judicial attitude 
tennis is exprest by the New York 


toward professional 
Herald 
Tribune in an editorial: 


Since professional golf flourishes along- 
side of the amateur game, why should not 


professional tennis have an equivalent 
standing? It seems logical. The venture 


of the stars who are taking the chance may 
prove whether or not there is a fallacy in 
the argument. 

In golf, amateurs are permitted without 
detriment to the sport to compete in tourna- 
ments with professionals. Tennis followers 
in general probably would regret a hard- 
and-fast rule against such competition on 
the courts. The defection of leading 
players from the amateur group ought not 


to be taken in a spirit of resentment. 
They are doing the straightforward thing. 


+ 
* 
a. 
‘ 
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radio 

equency ampli- 
tion, 

on, two stages 


smplifcation. 


acuminators, 


‘Crescendon, 


= 


‘6 tubes. True-cas- 
eade amplifica- 
, ; non-oscillat- 


ing and non-radi- 
ating. 


In a_ mahogany 
console. 5-tube 
6-50 receiver, 
Crosley Musicone 
apeaker, ample 
eompartment for 
batteries, 


Double drum sta- 
tion selector! 
Musicone and 
room for batteries 
and accessories. 


12-inch size, $12.50. 
Super Musicone, 
$14.75. Musicone 
Deluxe,$23.50.Also 
beautiful Musi- 
console with room 
for batteries and 
accessories, as 
below. 


Crosley Features 


“CRESCENDON” 


When, on or- 
dinary radios, 
ears must 
strain tocatch 


astationmiles 
awry, a turn of the 
Crescendon on Crosley 
radiosinstantly swells 
reception to room-fill- 


TABLE MODEL 5-tube 5-50 Single dia! 
control with graphic drum station selector. 
A mahogany cabinet of two-tone finish, 
beautifully trimmed with rose metal 


fittings. Incorporating 6 amazing features, 
—two of which (Acuminators and Cres- 


cendon) are exclusively Crosley’s. 


Price 


slightly higher west of Rocky Mountains. 


LO 


CONSOLE MODEL 
5 tube 5-75 Single 
dial control with 
graphic drum station 
selector. A mahog- 
any cabinet, two- 
tone finish, into which 
is built the famous 
Crosley Musicone, 
cleverly concealed be- 
hind a silk screen. 
Cabinet will hold 
batteries and acces- 
sories. Stands 40 
inches high, Rose 
gold trimmings. 


Price slightly higher 
west of Rocky 
Mountains, 


Single Dial Control 


> TUBES 
POWER TUBE ADAPTABILITY 


One hand, one dial, one control—the goal towards 
which radio manufacturers have been striving — 
is now perfected in the famous Crosley LOW- 
PRICED models, 5-50 and 5-75, 


Other new features incorporated in these 
remarkable 5-tube sets—features which make 
Crosley radios amazing in their performance, 
regardless of price—are as follows: 


The Crescendon—a device that builds up full, 
satisfactory volume on weak and distant stations. 


The Acuminators—these auxiliary tuners enable 
you to receive with great volume, because of 
sharp tuning, distant stations passed by and 
entirely missed on ordinary single dial control 
sets. With the use of the drum selector alone 
enough stations will parade by to satisfy every- 
one—but with the acuminators, even wider and 
better broadcast is opened to you. 


The All-Metal Chassis—a type of construction 
which shields the various units and prevents 
interstage as well as external coupling. The 
result is a great saving in production costs and a 
greater efficiency in reception. 


Rich Mahogany Cabinets—beautifully finished and 
artistically decorated. The use of such high grade 
material for cabinet work is possible only because 
of the tremendous production program for 1927. 
The Crosley 5-50 and 5-75 are being welcomed by thousands 
of persons who have hesitated to replace their out-of-date 
equipment with sets containing the latest features because 
the cost was prohibitive. 

Now they can have the very latest developments in radio at 
a price that is easily within their reach—thanks to the genius 
of Crosley in reducing costs by mass production. 

Go to your dealer—and learn what exquisite tone, wonderful 
selectivity and satisfactory volume are built into these two 
incomparable radios. 


Crosley manufactures radio receiving sets, which are licensed under Armstrong U. S. Patent No. 1,113,149 or under patent applications For Catalogue 
of Radio hs a | Laboratories, Inc,, and other patents issued and pending. Owning and operating station \ write Dept. 34 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION, CINCINNATI—POWEL CROSLEY, Jr., () President 
W 


W , first remote control super-power station in America. All prices without accessories. 


fing volume. An exclu- 
sive Crosley feature. 


ALL-METAL 
SHIELDED CHASSIS 


This truly great radio 
achievement, found in 
several Crosley sets, 


furnishes asubstantial 
frame for mounting 
elements, produces ex- 
cellent alignment of 
condensers , shieldsthe 
units from each other, 
prevents interstage, 
improves the stability 
of the circuit, in- 
creases selectivity and 
saves costs by stand- 
ardizing this phase of 
manufacture, 


THE SINGLE-DIAL 
STATION 
SELECTOR 

=< _—~‘Nothing in 


{= = radio equals 


Ew vontn the joy orthe 
wt “eo nvenience 
’ of single dial 
control. Crosley single 
drum control enables 
you to find the stations 
sought without log 
book or ‘‘tuning’’ 


“THE 
ACUMINATORS” 


4 Crosley Acumina- 
tors permit tun- 
ing in—loud and 
by clear— weak sta- 
> tions passed over 
ana entirely missed by 
ordinary single dial 
radios. In tuning high 
powered and local sta- 
tions they are not used. 


USE OF POWER 
TUBE 


Power tube adapt- 
ability marks the 
Crosley *5-50"", 

“5-765’’ and‘ ‘RFL’ 

sets. This feature 

typifies Crosley provi- 
sion for best radio 
reception at moderate 
cost. This feature is in 
keeping with all that 
is most progressive. 


HEAD 
PHONES 


$3.00 


QUALITY 
AND BEAUTY 
IN CABINETS 

AND 
CONSOLES 
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Why Tuberculosis - 


ly Being Cured 
jn AlbuQuerQue 
/ _ Perpetual Sunshine 


There were only three days last 
year when the sun did not shine 
upon Albuquerque, according to 
ae U. S. weather reports, 


oy 4 
Dild Winters 
Albuquerque winters are so dry 
and mild that outdoor living can 


be enjoyed without cumbersome 
wraps every month of the year. 


ay 9 
5000 ft. Altitude 


The therapeutic limit for bene- 

_ ficial results. Makes possible 
summer nights so cool that 
«blankets are welcome even in 
July and. August. 


Good Accommodations 


More sanatoriums for the exclu- 
sive treatment of tuberculosis 
than any. other ‘city in the world; 
excellent hotels; accommodations 
in private homes, 


a 


Excellent rood 


‘Truck gardens and dairies in the 
fertile Rio Grande valley, and the 
farms of California, a day’s ride 
away, supply the best of food. 


A 


Low Humidity 


Albuquerque has but one- 
half the rainfall of Colorado 
and one-fifth that of East- 
ern health resorts and low 
humidity the year around. 


Send for Free Book 


Our new, profusely illustrated booklet will be 
sent gratis to the names you suggest. 


Albuquesxque 
Gvic (ounciles 


| rhe 
& 


841 First National Bank Bldg., 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Gentlemen: 

Please send your free book “Putting 
Four Wheel Brakes on Tuberculosis” to 


Name 


All or part 
Earn Your European Tour }V.0,.22"2 


in organizing. Folder L explains. 
MENTOR TOURS, 75 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Winter 


Motoring 
Troubles 


Banished 


Delayed start morn- 
ings, missing, spitting, 
jerking, all the annoy- 
ances of a cold engine can easily be eliminated by 
merely keeping your garage warm. 

And besides all the annoyances and inconvenience 
there’s a tremendous saving—oil dilution, increased 
gas consumption, scored cylinders, overloaded bat- 
tery, ruined finish—all are avoided. 


SCIENTIFIC 


Safety Garage Heater 


completely solves the problem of warming garages 
safely, conveniently and economically. It ventilates 
the garage, keeps it dry, gives even circulation of 
warmth, has no water to freeze, requires no 
attention, can cause no dirt or trouble, and occupies 
no needed space. 


care or 


Free Booklet. A postal brings our booklet, ‘‘ Winter Motor- 
ing,’’ which tells about the Scientific Garage Heater and 
gives valuable hints that save time and money in winter 
THE SCIENTIFIC HEATER COMPANY 
2101 Superior Viaduct Cleveland, Ohio 


SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


JOHN BULL DALLIES WITH BASEBALL 


ASEBALL is being played regularly, 
in the very center of England, and by 
native Englishmen. This announcement, 
which may sound revolutionary to every- 
body except a few well-informed authorities 
in the world of sport, is sent from England 
by Ned B. Allen, an Oxford Rhodes scholar. 


| Mr. Allen backs up his general announce- 


ment with the specific testimony that 
Chipping-Norton, situated on the edge of 
the Shakespeare country, and not seventy- 
five miles from London, is the town which 
has taken up the practise of the American 
national game. Here, every afternoon, 
after the conservative element has finished 
ericket practise, says Mr. Allen, ‘‘twenty 
or twenty-five of the unorthodox devote 
themselves to strange rites.”’ While they 
imitate as far as possible the general 
excitement of an American ball game, 
we read in the New York Lvening World: 


The loyal cricketers stand around in their 
flannels and wonder what it’s all about. 
Certainly they would never slide in the dirt 
like that! 

Coach Lewis, the ‘‘father of British 
baseball,’’ was born with a violent dislike 
for ericket. When they tried to persuade 
him to play at school, he refused and sulked; 
for some occult force had invaded his 
spirit, a force stronger than all the pressure 
of environment and convention. The very 
sight of a game of cricket filled him with 
revolt and brought on a vague longing for 
something new and strange. At last by the 
merest chance he saw a pick-up game of 
American baseball. This was what he had 
been looking for; this was the missing ele- 
ment! Without delay he started a team 
in his own village, and this team, contrary 
to all prognostications, was a success. For 
the man had found his hour. 

Many of the young Chipping-Nortoners 
had long been secretly bored by cricket 
and had been sighing for escape. Perhaps, 
too, they had in their veins some of the 
bloed which 300 years ago made American 
pioneers. Only when, at last, the thrill of a 
home-run or a double play came to them did 
they feel their long-supprest need for real 
action and excitement satisfied. 

At present the Chipping-Norton Baseball 
Club plays against the Americans at 
Oxford and in London and, altho it usually 
loses, it is improving. Coach Lewis, a tall, 
thin man with long arms and a long 
“Yankee” face, is proselytizing in the 
surrounding towns. He hopes before long 
to have a regular league. 

Baseball was not seen in England before 
1874. There had been vague reports of the 
game of “glorified rounders” or ‘‘de- 
generate cricket’ played in America, but 
Kngland was undisturbed in the routine of 
putting on its white flannels in the after- 
noon and taking its tea between parts of the 
traditional pastime. Even when the 
Boston and Athletic teams came over in 
1874 the towns where the teams played 
refused to be amazed or even interested. 
The result was that the baseball mission- 
aries had to become renegade to their own 
cause and play cricket to pay expenses. 

In 1888-89 Spalding’s Chicago team and 
the “All Americans” visited England on 


WINTER CRUISES © 
that still let you, 
plan for yourself 


You can stop where you 
please, and resume your 
journey on a later ship un- 
der the same management. 


You'll enjoy the advantages 
of a skilfully planned cruise 
all of the way; ideal itiner- 
ary; the luxury of a famous 
ocean liner as your cruise 
home; a travel program ar- © 
ranged to give the greatest 
convenience and pleasure. 


ADRIATIC 
Sailing January 5 and February 23 


LAPLAND 
Sailing January 15 and March 5 


Back in New York in 46 days. Cross 
Europe, if you wish, and return from 
a northern port. 


$695 (up) All Expenses Included 


Itinerary: NewYork, Madeira, Gibral- 
tar, Algiers, Monaco, Naples, Athens, 
Constantinople, Haifa (for Holy 
Land), Alexandria (for Cairo and the 
Nile), Syracuse, Naples, Monaco, 
Gibraltar, New York. 


Address, Cruise Dept., No.i Broadway, 
New York; our offices elsewhere or any 
3 authorized agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


ter 


UTMOST OCEAM SERVICE 


wal 


Roses are blooming in 


Lakeland now 


Why endure the discomfort and danger of bitter 
cold winter weather when there are lovely, semi- 
tropical cities like Lakeland ready to welcome you— 
ready to work with you and ready to play with you. 

Wouldn't you rather have your youngsters ruddy 
and brown in January—than in June? 


Wouldn't you enjoy working by an open window 
at a time when your Northern friends are thawing 
out radiators and fighting pneumonia? 


Lakeland is Florida's skyline city of opportunity. 


We're happy and you can be happy here too. 
Write for our booklet and more specific information. 
You'll 


Like Dakeland 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


406 Massachusetts Avenue, Lakeland, Florida 


Baby Loves 
A Bath With = 
Cuticura 


IX—POWER 


31 A5CUP 


Binocular 


| ; American made 


Wonderful for outdoor folks, farmers, hunters, fishers, campers 
tourists, scouts, naturalists. Light, compact, easy to adjust. Optical 
qualities excel many foreign glasses costing much more. At dealer 
or direct, postpaid. Money back guarantee 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
816 Hudson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


Le wen 


ir trip around the world, as did the 
» Sox and Giants in 1913-14. On 
otk occasions the London Times com- 
nented on the game as an interesting 
te Fcaity: Both trips were successful finan- 
ally, but after the Americans had left the 
ale of cricket bats continued to increase. 
Englishmen found the game too. noisy. 
Vhen they paid for a game they liked to 
9end two or three days of calm obser- 
ation, and the suddenness of baseball 
isturbed them. Besides, they couldn’t 
inderstand why the players should dispute 
he decision of the umpire if his word was 


“After America entered the war England 
0ked more leniently on the sport of her 
ally. In faet, at the height of the war 
jnysteria no less than 50,000 descendants 
of the Angles, Saxons and Jutes thronged 
to the game which took place in London on 
July 4, 1918, between the American Army 
sand Navy; and King George so far forgot 
‘his position as Defender of the Faith as to 
’ throw in the ball (autographed by himself). 
All of the English aristocracy that was too 
-old to be in France or was on leave was 
there doing its best to be polite to the 
Americans and cheer at the right time. 
Even when the Navy gave nine rahs for 
King George and Queen Mary, they 
refused to be taken aback. The American 
Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s 
had arranged to be absent so as to avoid 
explaining the game to Queen Mary, but 
he might just as well have come. Nobody 
eould make head or tail out of it all, and 
nobody cared. It was the pastime of the 
incomprehensible but noble Americans, so 
it must be all right. 

This was but a temporary infidelity, 
however. After all, cricket is a part of the 
“religion” that includes a belief in the 
invincibility of the English Navy and the 
excellence of roast beef. There seems to us 
to be no sufficient cause for this fanatic 
interest in the pale progress of a cricket 
game, for impassioned cricketers are not 
wholly sane in an American sense. 

An American. student at St. John’s 
College, Oxford, for instance, once wrote an 
article on English life and customs for his 
home paper, in which he made light of 
ericket. It was a stupid game, he said, 
without speed or excitement. This article 
was sent with angry comment (by the 
English wife of a farmer in the young man’s 
home State) to the president of St. John’s 
College, one of the stanchest of cricket 
supporters. Whereupon the patriotic old 
pedagog, throwing amiability to the 
winds in his zeal, replied not that the 
young man was incompetent as a critic of 
games, but that he was a failure in his work 
and illiterate in his style. That his style 
was faultless and his work (as results later 
showed) as good as that of any one taking 
the same subject in the college made no 
difference. He had defamed sacred things 
and there could be no good in him. 

The end of the war, then, found England 
as stubborn as ever in her adherence to her 
classic sport. The missionaries who had 
tried to carry the new faith to the old 
country had all failed and returned home. 
But they had left the seed of their teaching 
behind them, and soon reports began to 
eome across the Atlantic of a native 
‘priest’? who had done more in two years 
than foreigners had been able to accomplish 
in fifty. The fact of his heresy has 
received very little notice in English papers 
as yet, but one can imagine their conster- 
nation when they realize how many young 
men have taken to oer se the baseball 
diamond. It is a canker in the vitals of 
the cricket country. 


oy ie 
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Turned down again 


— perhaps it’s comedones* 


Not a single dance with her. How 
he envied the other men as they 
gaily whirled her round the floor! 
Somehow 4e was always ‘“‘just too 
late.’’ He suspected she was purpose- 
ly declining his invitations. But 
never for a moment did he guess 
that the reason was . . . comedones. 


A great many young men suffer 
from comedones—commonly 
called blackheads. Skin can’t be clean- 
looking, fresh, wholesome, if these 
disfiguring formations are present. 


What's more, you may not even be 
conscious of comedones, But your 
friends notice them. You may wonder 
why invitations become fewer— why 
friends— girls in particular—seem to 
avoid you. You may never guess. 
Perhaps it’s comedones. 


*WHAT ARE COMEDONES? 


Pompeian Massage Cream helps you 
overcome comedones. It gives you 
a Clean, clear, ruddy complexion. It 
gets into the pores where comedones 
form, rolls out all dirt and oily secre- 
tions, and stimulates a healthy circu- 
lation, keeping skin clean, poresopen. 


Try this treatment 


After you shave, spread Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream generously over your face—and 
rub. Continue to rub until the cream rolls 
out. Note how dark the 
cream looks. That’s the 
dirt that was in your 
pores. 


No need to have a 
dirty skin. Don’t let 
comedones form. Use 
Pompeian Massage 
Cream every day. It 
means a healthy, whole- 
some skin. It means 
more joy in living. 


Use at Home 
2 after Shaving 


pronounced Cém’e-dones) 


To get full pleasure 
and benefit, use 


Dictionary definition: A small plug or mass occluding the excretory duct Pompeian Massage 
ofa sebaceous gland, occurring frequently upon the face, especially the Cream regularly at 
nose, and consisting of retained semi liquid glandular secretion or sebum. home after shaving. 
The outer end is often dark or black, due to accumulation of dust and dirt; Your face will feel 
hence it is often called blackhead. and look like a mil- 


lion dollars. For sale 
at all drug stores. 


SEND FOR 
10-DAY 


TRIAL TUBE 


For 10c we will send 
a special trial tube 
containing sufficient 
cream for many de- 
lightful massages. 
Positively only one 
trial tube to a family 
on this exceptional 
offer. 


Use this coupon 
now. 


Tear off, sign and send 


The Pompeian Laboratories, 
Dept. A-37, Cleveland, Ohio, 


Gentlemen, 


tube of Massage Cream. 


Name..- 


Street 
Address - . 


ie 


I enclose a dime (10c) for a special trial 
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NO GENTLE HAND CONFISCATED | 
GLENNA COLLETT’S GOLF CROWN 
N a season remarkable for the downf 
of champions in many branches of 
. sports, the defeat of Miss Glenna Collett in 
The Rots | the tournament at Philadelphia for the 


Style M-218 Women’s National. Golf Championship 
made less of a stir than it might well have e 
poet Sieg made in anormal year. Her defeat by Miss 
$10 Virginia Wilson, of Chicago, followed by the — 


closing games which ended in the champi- — 
onship passing to Mrs. G. Henry Stetsex, — 
of Philadelphia, gave occasion for ine — 
interesting comment that women golfers — 
as a rule excel in the more strenuous rather 
than the more delicate phases of the game. 
As Peter Vischer puts it in the New York 
World: 


Women, despite the deadly proverb, 
are generally considered to have the gentler 
touch. Delicacy, nicety, refinement are 
attributes of their sex. And yet, in golf, 


- women have a distressing and disturbing 
incapacity for the finer shots of the game. 

{ It’s hard to believe that incapacity is the 

right word in this connection, but the 


: ” | testimony is preponderating. Time after 

aA ft a I] Z in ES time, it has been demonstrated that women 
individually and as a class play most 

THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY ~ Manufacturers - CHICAGO embarrassing golf around the greens. 
Bookles“STYLES OF ‘THE TIMES” on Request Short approaches, chips, putts—the gentler 

moments of an otherwise brutal game 


ought to be made to order for women. 

Women have patience, or should. They 
have aceuracy and precision. They under- 
stand detail. Most of the feminine arts, 
from the crib to the rocker, are possest of 
subtlety, of deftness. But women ean’t 
putt worth a hoot. They can’t chip. 

It might be said that the women who 
play golf aren’t old-fashioned feminines. 
It might be said that the women golfers, 
that women athletes generally, are of a new 
type. It might be said they are big and 
strapping and health-exuding, mannish 
in their addiction to sport. Only it 
wouldn’t be true. 

The final mateh for the Women’s Na- 

SI SV tional Championship, played over the 
Seventy Yearsof Reputation aS KN < superb Moke Cricket Club eourse out- 


side of Philadelphia last Saturday, was 
MADE OF FINE WOOLS a contest between two thoroughly feminine 
MIXED WITH COTTON 


| N golfers. Mrs. G@. Henry Stetson, the 
Made to Fite Made to Wear 8 i §&§ ultimate winner and the new champion, 


is the charming soft-spoken mother of two 
daughters, aged nineteen and seventeen. 
Mrs. Wright D. Goss, Jr., the loser, despite 
considerable athletic prowess at Vassar 


A protectionagainstcoldsand suddenchillg 


Guaranteed Not To Shrink 


Light, Medium and Heavy Weights - 7 & RS ten years ago, is a shy and lithe young 


woman, femininely frail, also a mother. 
| Most of the competitors at Merion were 
women who didn’t look a bit different 
\ BS from their old-fashioned sisters, except 
Glastonbury Knitting Co. SSS for more modern attire and a curious pas- 
: | sionfor berets. (Can America ever forgive 
Jean Borotra?) There are a few Amazons, 
Sample Cuttings Free oo a but not many, and they hardly figured. 
Score naecenna Mrs. Stetson and Mrs. Goss were proud 
examples of that tournament. Miss 
Glenna Collett, the defeated champion, is 
another. Miss Virginia Wilson, who 
eliminated Miss Collett, earns the same 
description. Mrs. Courtland Smith, a 
semi-finalist, is the mother of three chil- 
dren, a thoroughly womanly golfer. 
They weren't mannish women then. 
¢ They were womanly women. And they 


Eight Grades" 
$2.00 to $7.50 per Garment 
Ask Your Dealer 


EAE 
eee 


Le 


Glastonbury, Conn. . SN : | 
NS SS 


oked positively brittle to afew that might 
10y any scale, could wind up and tear 
the ball. They~drove like men. 


International Newsreel photograph 
VICTRESS OVER GLENNA COLLETT 
Mrs. G. Henry Stetson, of Philadelphia, the 


new national women’s golf champion, who 
swings a hefty club. 


Setter tee shots than Miss Collett made 
vave seldom been seen. Better brassie 
shots than those Mrs. Goss executed have 
vever been seen. Mrs. Stetson, for all her 
yverswinging, made many beautiful shots 
vith her wooden clubs. They could all 
ut. 

But they couldn’t putt. Miss Collett, 
wice national champion and an experi- 
meced competitor, threw away her crown 
vith poor putting. Miss Wilson, her 
onqueror, tossed off her chance with in- 
vecurate chip shots. Mrs. Stetson did 
ather better than most. Mrs. Goss putted 
yorse in that final match than you would 
ave believed humanly possible. 

No, it can’t all be nervousness. These 
yomen were just as nervous on the tees as 
hey were on the greens. They haven't 
he gentle touch in golf. I’d like to 
mow why. 


We are reminded by the New York 
vening Post that Miss Collett at the time 
f her defeat was trying for “‘her seventh 
mportant championship,’ inasmuch as 


Twice she has been United States 
yvomen’s champion, and for one year each 
he has held the Canadian, the North and 
outh,-the Eastern and the French Wo- 
nen’s titles. 

Miss Collett’s defeat was not the only 
urprize of the day, as Miss Edith Cum- 
tings of Chicago incurred an overwhelm- 
ng defeat at the hands of Mrs. G. H. 
tetson of Philadelphia, six up and five to 
lay. 

Miss Wilsoz upset the well-known dope 
ail by sending the champion down the 
byss, despite the fact that she recently 
ron the Buffalo invitation tournament and 
as a mighty fine golfing reputation in the 
‘hieago district. 


Remarking that Miss Collett had “‘gone 
he way of Jack Dempsey, Tilden and 
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‘Clhe Voyage of Yo Your Dreams’ 


59 Cities 
138 Days 


25 Countries 
37,511 Miles 


S.S. RESOLUTE $2g&v2rd January 6,1927 


A cruise that offers the golden opportunity to see the wonder places 
of the world under the most favorable circumstances. The right seasons 
everywhere — the Holy Land at its best; Cairo in the brilliant social 
season; India in cool weather corresponding to our May; Peking, in 
Springtime; and Japan in Cherry Blossom Time. In addition all the 
Oriental Ports ofall other world cruises plus Siam,Borneo and Formosa. 


An extraordinary program of shore excursions included in the rates 
of $2,000 and up. One management on ship and on shore. 


Descriptive literature of the Fourth World Cruise will be sent upon request. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC. 
General Agents 


35-39 Broadway, New York 177 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago E 

131 State St., Boston 230 South 15th St., Philadelphia 
574 Market St., San Francisco 

or Local Steamship and Tourist Agents 


Te 


Vas) 


Even though you differ from the 
gent in the picture by being fully 


clothed you may still be insuffi- 


ciently protected! Just to leave 


your inner throat unguarded may nich safely protect and gently 
force on you the sad lesson of hoarse jj .edicate the throat tissues. They 
out (That’s the wisdom taught by quickly soothe irritation, relieve 
painful, dangerous coughs and colds. ) hoarseness, ease and stop the cough. 

People with good hoarse sense Your whole throat is cooled, cleared, 


use Smith Brothers’ Cough Drops, _ refreshed. 


“The cheapest health insurance in the world’’ 


SMITH BROTHER 


COUGH DROPS 


5c S-Bs or Menthol 


Wed 


like to have you 
try 
SKIN BALM 


HUNDREDS of thousands of men 
are now using Mennen Skin Balm 
after they shave. It makes their 
faces feel better and look better. 
You ought to use Skin Balm. It 
has real therapeutic value, toning 
up the skin, healing small cuts, 
roughened skin and facial blem- 
ishes. It leaves a million dollar 
look and feeling that lasts all day. 
Skin Balm is non-greasy and 
uickly absorbed. It corrects oily 
skin, It is pleasantly astringent. 
I’msosureyou Illike Skin Balm 
that I'll guarantee it. If you don’t 
like it, send the tube to me and 
I'll refund the price, plus postage. 
Use ittomorrow morning. No- 
tice how much better your face 
looks and feels from the very start. 
Large tube 50c—Tryout tube 


for a dime. i 
b414, 


(Mennen Salesman) q 
Not for Men Only 


Skin Balm is an almost magic 
treatment for feminine skin. 
It keeps skin soft and lovely. 
Removes face-shine and oili- 
ness. A perfect astringent 
powder-base and better than 
liquid lotions to keep hands 
soft and attractive looking. 


THE MENNEN COMPANY 

373 Central Ave., Newark, N.J. 

The Mennen Company, Limited 
Montreal, Quebeo 


MEeNNsn 
SKIN BALM 
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other champions who have crashed during 
the present open season,’ Seabury Law- 
rence moralizes in the same newspaper: 


The old order changeth with a vengeance 
this year, and the only outstanding 


- champion who seems to be holding on with 


a bulldog grip is Walter Hagen. 

The list of fallen idols in sport for 1926 
is truly a formidable one. Looking back- 
ward from the Dempsey disaster at Phila- 
delphia, which was so highly successful 
from a financial standpoint, including the 
suit-pressing interests, the topnotchers of 
the ring who have dropt by the wayside 
include Piledriver Paul Berlenbach, some 
time light-heavyweight king; Harry Greb, 
known in fistig circles as the Pittsburgh 
Pinwheel, who carelessly dropt the middle- 
weight title; Mickey Walker, who went all 
the way to Seranton to lose the welter- 
weight belt; Rocky Kansas, lightweight 
titleholder, and Kid Kaplan, who spent a 
short time on the featherweight throne. 

Truly the ring idols have crashed with 
frequency and dispatch, but quite as 
astounding, in another branch of sport, was 
the fall of Bobby Jones, who lost the 
amateur crown on the links after capturing 
the British and American open titles, and 
who was regarded as America’s white- 
haired boy as far as the ancient and 
honorable game was concerned. 

Willie Macfarlane, another hero of the 
putting greens and fairways, went down 
with the rest, losing the open golf champi- 
onship. Where will it all end? 

Then there were Bill Tilden, Nurmi and 
Carlaris, who all started in the 1926 
championships at the top of the heap 
and have now, as the saying is in the 
Quaker City, ‘taken it on the chin,” along 
with the boxing stars. Tilden, the wonder 
of the courts, who had thrilled the tennis 
crowds for years, was displaced on his 
pedestal by Lacoste, the lively Frenchman. 

Nurmi, -known here as the Phantom 
Finn, when he was burning up all the board 
tracks worth mentioning in this country 
last season, recently took a trip to Ger- 
many and left there with seareely any of 
his championship marks left. 

Carlaris, coming East with the reputa- 
tion of a great three-year-old after romping 
off with the rich Coffroth Handicap at 
Tijuana, was confidently regarded as the 
champion of that important division 
but only for a short time, as he failed to 
display anything that smacked of champi- 
onship ealiber in this part of the country. 
Pompey, champion 2-year-old of 1925, was 
another terrible disappointment to his 
1926 backers. 

Baseball idols. 
led 
the 


as 


fallen 
altho he 
victory for 


suffered its 
The great Rogers Hornsby, 
the Cards to a gallant 
National League pennant, lost his title 
premier batsman of that league. Harry 
Heilman, in the American League, 
mighty with the stick, likewise fell from the 
top. 

Also in baseball the Washington team, 
champions of the American in 
1925, were this year displaced the 
Yankees, while in the National League 
Pittsburgh, world’s champions of 1925, 
gave way to the fast traveling Cardinals. 

Billiards had its overturns as well. Erie 
Hagenlacher, the German player, took 
the 18.2 balkline crown from Young Jake 
Schaefer, and Jake, in turn, defeated Willie 


also 


also 


League 
by 


‘Hoppe for the 18.1 balkline championship. 


DICTOGRAND 


ROL, 


SPEAKER 


| Try it on your radio—with your 
dealer's compliments. Three models 
—The De Luxe (illustrated) $25. 
The Standard, $16.50. , The Tabou- 
ret, $40. Prices slightly higher on 


| the Pacific Coast and in Canada. 
| 
Made by 
DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
New York City 


oHNSONS Foor Sy 


Jo ACTS LIKE MAGICNe 


ON TIRED,TENDER, SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN, SWEATY FEET 


2s CENTS — ALL DRUGGISTS 


ASEMI-ANNUAL application of 
NO-BLUR on your windshield will 
enable you to enjoy the safety and 
convenience of clear vision through 
the ENTIRE windshield each time 
it rains . . . invisible after being 
applied . . . will not wear or wash 
off. A quality product that is be- 
ing welcomed by motorists every- 
where. Regular 2-o0z. size suf- 
ficient to last life of your car. Price 
$1.00 at your dealers or sent post- 
paid direct. Results guaranteed. 


STANDARD SALES CO., Dept.D 
Memphis, Tenn. 


LAYING FOOTBALL, ALL-AMERICAN 

_ STYLE—AND WINNING 
QED GRANGE’S ideas on the im- 
- portant matter of football, with 
rticular regard to his specialty of open- 
ifielc running, are summed up in the follow- 


- 


‘Follow your interference. Learn change of 
ee. Develop side-stepping. Run hard. 
Don’t cut too wide. .Cultivate a stiff 
sarm.”” These pointed instructions from’ 
,America’s most prominently featured foot- 
jball expert are ineluded in a football 
-symposium, which the current issue of 
The American Boy Magazine presents to 
jits readers. The advice is good for would- 
ibe football players, explains the editor, 
sas well as for people who go to the games. 
‘The inside point of view of the player ex- 
plains what is really happening on the 
field. In addition to Red Grange, the 
magazine has gathered information from 
a number of men named on last year’s All- 
American team. They cover various 
phases of the game. For instance, there is 
Andrew J. Oberlander, the All-American 
Dartmouth College half-back, who asks, 
“Want to be a passer?” And suggests 
that, if you do: 


Successful forward passing depends 
largely on three things—coolness and skill 
in getting the ball off, precision in sending 
it to just the right spot so that the receiver 
won't lose time or be confused, and de- 
ception of the other team as to the fact 
the play is going to be a pass. 

Last fall Dartmouth kept two teams 
working for an hour every practise season, 
just perfecting those three elements of the 
forward pass (and, incidentally, perfecting 
the defense, for when Team A was passing 
Team B was trying to break the passes 
up). Our open game was effective because 
we spent so much time on every detail of 
it. 

Let’s see what the first element means— 
coolness and skill in getting the ball off. 
There’s just one thing that will make a 
good forward passer of a fellow, and that’s 
practise—a lot of it! The boy who wants 
to learn to pass must spend some time in 
the spring, and some more in the summer, 
on his passing. He might well do some in- 
door work in the winter, too. ‘‘Red”’ 
Grange taught himself to pass by hard 
practise all through one summer. 

The first thing to learn is the right way 
to hold the ball. The grip I’ve found 
most successful is one with my finger-tips 
across the laces of the ball, my thumb 
below and toward the rear. When my 
arm is drawn back for a pass, the ball is 
just about balanced in my hand, long axis 
nearly level and forward end _ pointed 
straight to the front. This is a grip most 
passers can use—it doesn’t take a hand as 
big as that of the famous ‘‘ Brick’? Muller 
of California to hold a football properly. 
My own hand is about the average size. 

The fellow with a small hand, or un- 
usually short fingers, usually. allows the 
ball to lie in his hand, getting it back in 
the throwing position by earrying it back 
across his body with both hands from a 
position in front of his left shoulder. 

In either case the pass itself is about 
the same. A football is thrown a good 
deal like a baseball—with a fast, powerful 
overarm motion which propels the pig- 
skin with very little are. Always remem- 
ber this—let’ go of the ball while your 


| 


| 
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Electric starting made the “gas” cara 
WOMAN'S car. She knows that her car 
will start easily and surely because it 
is equipped with the Eclipse Bendix 
Drive. Most cars are. Your new one 


should be. 


HE greater ease and certainty of starting 
HL Saoeded by the Eclipse Bendix Drive are 
appreciated by motorists everywhere—and 
especially by women. Eclipse starter-drives, in 
their several variations, are simple, sturdy and 
effective—insure maximum dependability, 
convenience and ease in starting any gas 
‘engine. Throughout the world, “Eclipse at 
Elmira” is known as an authority on starter- 
drives, and its. products accepted as standard. 


“The Mechanical Hand That Cranks Your Car” 


The Eclipse Bendix Drive is standard equipment ona large majority of 
the world’s automobiles—and is the form you probably know best of the 
Eclipse products used in starting gasoline engines. It is the automatic con- 
necting link between your electric starting motor and the engine of your 


\ automobile—a “mechanical hand”’ that takes hold of the fly-wheel, cranks 
\ it, and then lets go. Eclipse also starts— 
\ Trucks Motor Boats Fire Apparatus 
X Buses Coast Guard Vessels Ambulances 
IN Tractors Cruisers Taxicabs 
A Gasoline Rail Cars 


Gasoline Locomotives 


S e and all kinds of prime movers 
Sn, 


ce = oe 
——=—=—= 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Elmira, N.Y. 
Eclipse Machine Company, Hoboken, N.J. Eclipse Machine Company, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 
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eTiRE. PRESSURE” 
ue 


we 


Actual Size 
Complete with 
leather case 


For Standard or 
Balloon Tires 


NCORRECT inflation causes excessive 
tire wear and needless expense. 


Protect your tires by checking up the 
air pressure regularly with the dependable 


U. S. TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE. 


This rugged instrument is easy to read, 
handy to use and is guaranteed. accurate 
within one pound. It fits all wheels and 
has an unbreakable crystal. 


Get your U. S. TIRE GAUGE now and 
put an end to guesswork in tire inflation, 
Most good dealers sell the U. S. TIRE 


GAUGE, but if yours cannot supply you, 
order direct. 


UNITED STATES GAUGE COMPANY 


44 Beaver St. 308 W. Randolph St. 
New York Chicago 


Makers of Pressure and Vacuum Gauges 


All Sizes and Types for Every Purpose 


all to just exactly the right spot. 


| A line plunger has to be going at top speed 
| when he 
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hand is high. By doing that you’re mak- 
ing it a lot harder for the opposing for- 
wards to interfere with your throw. I’ve 
seen young passers who used a low sidearm 
throw—and could not figure why so many 
of their passes were blocked! 

Your thumb lets go of the ball first, 
and the fingers, with their grip across the 
lacing, give it the even spin that is so im- 
portant. 

Coolness—that means throwing the ball 
when you are ready, not letting the other 
fellows rush you into bad throws, making 
up your mind just where you want to 
send it. Of course your team must be 
able to block out the opposing forwards. 
Coolness is another thing that comes of 
practise and experience. 

And it works right in with the second 
element I named—precision in sending the 


In spring practise at Dartmouth we 
used to throw footballs at targets with 
holes in the center. In the summer work 
I used to do to get in condition I often 
got boys to act as targets—they’d hold 
their hands in front of their chests, or 
above their heads, or in any of a dozen 
positions, and I’d keep pegging away until 
I became pretty sure of hitting the mark. 
All of that was to develop precision—with- 
out it a chap can’t be a good passer. 


Kicking and bucking the line are dealt | 
with by Ernest Nevers, All-American full- | 
back of the Stanford University team. He 
writes: 


Kicking was one of the things that was 
hard for me in high school and early | 
college years. I did a lot of things wrong. | 
So I got coaches to help me, and here are 
some of the things I learned to do: 

Keep my Jeg straight, kicking from the 
hip instead of the knee so as to get full 
leverage. 

Kick easily, not with all my strength; 
depend on right timing rather than brute 
power to give my punts distance. 

Hit the ball squarely with the broad side | 
of my foot, and always in the same way. 

Take a kick calmly and fairly slowly. 

All those things helped, and enabled me 
to make my last year at Stanford much | 
my best in kieling. 

There are right and wrong methods of 
bucking the line, too. For instance, I used 
to have a habit of keeping my head down 
not only when I hit the line, but after | 
had passed it. That was wrong. I dis- 
covered that if [ kept bent over—a full-back 
should have his back parallel to the ground 
when he smashes the line—I soon lost my 
balance and fell over of my ownmomentum. 
[ saw several other backs with that fault, 


too. 
So I learned, as soon as T had passed the 
first defense line, to straighten up. In that 


way I was able to keep going as long as 
L wasn’t tackled. 

The right kind of footwork is important 
in line plunging. <A back may assume any 
position, he chooses for his start crouching 
like a sprinter, or hands on knees, or nearly 
upright. Most players believe in a crouch- | 
ing start, and most believe, as I do. in 


starting with the ball. I’ve seen some 
backs who wait until the ball reaches them 
before they start running: it seems to me 
that they put themselves at a disadvantage. 


hits the line, and the 


- 


sooner he | } 


ul 
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AMS 


4 

you are pores on any 3 
mechanical device that re-g 
quires a serviceable, dependable — 
universal motor for its operation, ‘ 
consult with our engineering 
department. 


Our experience with such prob- 
lems covers a wide range of 
motor applications. We are well 
equipped to supply dynamically 
balanced universal motors, in 
sizes up to 14, h. p. in any quan- 
tity and at reasonable prices. Let 
us prove the value of our service 
to you. 


WISCONSIN ELECTRIC CoO. 
L. H. HAMILTON, Pres., CHESTER H. BEACH, 


Vice President. 


50 Sixteenth St. Racine, Wisconsin 


DUMORE 


Fractional Horse Power Motors 


Have you cold radiators? 


AIRID 


AIR VALVES 


make 
radiators HOT! 


AIRID Air Valves make cold 
radiators hot. Attach easily to 


any steam radiator without 
tools—need no adjusting— 


never leak—make no noise. 
Sold at heating and plumbing 
stores. Only $1.60. 


Made and guaranteed by the world’s 
largest manufacturers of heating equipment. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR 
-. COMPANY — 


aa _ 816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


rules vey a poset back 
Take short, fast steps; and keep 
slightly spread, rather than to- 
Both of these tricks help you to 

rr balance when somebody crashes 


or ten yards a back should keep going 

very greatest speed he can muster. 
y ten yards because it isn’t often a 
yer can go through the secondary de- 
od make more than that distance. 
lly plan on using my best strength 
n yards; then if I get that far, I can 
ny speed to the situation. 


<now your strategy,” advises Bennie 
edman, quarter-back of the University 
‘Michigan. The quarter-back is the 
i general; immediately in command of 

team. ‘‘Look the defense:over, and 
vy for position,” he advises, continuing: 


f a quarter-back understands what those 
» sayings mean, he’ll make few mistakes 
running his team. Before I explain 
m, tho, I’m going to outline a few of 
first principles of strategy every quar- 
-back should know. 
Gek on the first down, when you’re 
hin twenty yards of your own goal. 
is is the danger zone; don’t take a 
nce on a fumble and the other side re- 
ering. Kick! 
‘rom the twenty- to the forty-yard line, 
your running backs loose. Don’t take 
hance here with forward passes or with 
‘thing else that might go wrong and 
ve youinahole. It won’t hurt to kick 
the second down in this zone. 
3etween forty-yard lines, try to score. 
is territory is a good one for your long 
ning backs and the long forward passes. | 
e of the best stunts in this zone is to try 
<ick out of bounds within the opponent’s 
-yard line. That will put his back 


inst the wall. He'll have to kick on| 
t down, and there’s the chance that you | 
| block the kick and put yourself in po-| 
on to score. Kicking out of bounds 
r the enemy’s goal line is an illustration 
ny first point: playing for position. 
‘rom the opponent’s forty-yard line | 
his goal is scoring territory. When you| 
re the ball in this zone, remember this | 
nt: It’s easier to score from the twenty- | 
thirty-yard line than it is from the five- 
en-yard line! You’ve got more freedom 
selecting your plays. Use everything | 
| have—passes, runs, bucks, slip-offs— 
| keep your eye open for the lucky 
aks. It’s good football to take quick | 
antage of a ‘“‘break.”’ 
jow I’m going to give you an important 
» in playing for position: In defensive 
itory, keep away from the side-lines. 
rou get the ball near the side-lines, use 
one play to get away from there. It’s 
ad place either for kicking or running. | 
yffensive territory you can use this sector | 
dvantage by playing a slip-off or a cross- 
k down the side-lines. But you can’t | 
plays like that in defensive territory, | 
ause you can’t afford to give away good | 
ys when you are too far away to score. | 
nember—in defensive territory, keep | 
y from the side-lines. 
o much for fundamental rules and play- 
for position. The next rule of strategy | 
> look the defense over. Take a look | 
he ends. If one of them has the habit 
mashing in headlong, try a reverse end | 
, or a trick play around his wing. 
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Keeps the Roads 
Safe for You! 


Who rides down the motor bandit, jails 
him, shoots it out with him if need be? 


The Motorcycle Policeman 


Wuo curbs the dangerous speeders, the 
drunken drivers, the vampire motorists 


who kill and flee? 
The Motorcycle Policeman 


Wuo is the guardian of us all on the high 
ways, suave director of traffic, resourceful 
friend if trouble catches us on the road? 


The Motorcycle Policeman 


Man and mount must be matched in depend- 
ability. More than 2400 Departments mount 
their officers on Harley-Davidson Motorcycles. 


Harvey-Davipson Motor Company, Milwaukee 


a i 
ane / 


Harley-Davidson 
The Motorcycle 


The Harley-Davidson is America’s favorite police motot- 

_ cycle because of its proved dependability, safety, and 
low-cost operation. In traffic control, emergency calls, 
patrol and pursuit work, the Harley- Davidson is making 
ousands of communities safer, better places to live in, 
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‘THOUSANDS 
OF PEOPLE 


are taking 


Liquid Albolene to 


relieve constipation 


ate: purity and excel- 
lence of this genuine 
Russian Mineral Oil, 
which acts as an internal 
lubricant, not a laxative, 
is fully guaranteed by 
McKesson & Robbins, a 


pharmaceutical house 


established in 1833. 


Liquid Albolene has 
long been prescribed by 
leading physicians. 


**$1.00 starts you on the 
road to health.” 


ALBOLENE 


THE ORIGINAL 


MINERAL OIL 


At all druggists 


LIQUID 


ALBOL 


CRATE MAK AEG TK 


au LIQUID 
qateouzne 


The Original 


| Negetal Oil 
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Perhaps one of them ean easily be led out of 
position. If so, make use of him. 

Look the defense over! J remember in 
a high-school game, I found a defensive 
half who was blind to the side-lines. When 
he was close to the side-lines, he always ig- 
nored that side. That gave me my chance 
to make my gains along the side-lines. 
I’ve found out since that many defensive 
backs have that same failing. 

Just a few more tips: Remember to 
know how much time there is left to play. 
Know the abilities of your team mates so 
that you can use them to the best advan- 
tage. Believe in your plays. 

Above all, remember the two big prin- 
ciples of football strategy— 

Play for position. 

Look the defense over. 


oe 


As for the men who ‘open the holes, 
down in the thick of the line,’’ Ralph Chase, 
All-American tackle of the University of 
Pittsburgh, announces that: 


Fooling the opposing tackle or guard 
into expecting you to do something you 
have no intention of doing is one of the 
most powerful weapons an offensive line- 
man can have. 

In one of Pittsburgh’s most important 
games last year I found myself up against 


a tackle who let himself be outwitted time | 


after time. When a play was to go off- 
tackle, on my side of the line, for instance, 
I’d feint in the wrong direction, and he’d 
follow like a lamb; then I’d change my 
direction, and he’d either take himself out 
of play by plunging ahead and losing 
balance, or he’d be easy for me to upset 
because I could hit him from the side. 

Of course, most fellows you'll play 
against can’t be fooled in that manner very 
often; but if you can do it three or four 
times in a game, those times are likely to 
mean a lot of yardage. You'll be a better 
offensive tackle if you can deceive your 
opponents. 

First, tho, you must learn the right 
position in the line and the right way to 
charge. Of course, every man has his own 
“best”? position, but most of the players 
I’ve talked to agree that a tackle should 
have his legs well under him, feet spread, 
head up and looking straight to the front, 
shoulders a little higher than hips, and 
one hand on the ground—all of this to 
give him perfect balance. From that 
position I can get a fast start—that’s all- 
important; I can feint slightly in one 
direction and change to another; I ean 
“pull out”’ of line to go back and work into 
the interference, if the play ealls for it, 
more easily than I could if I had two hands 
on the ground. Find out just which is 
the best position for yourself, then, and 


you'll have a good start toward playing the 


position properly. 
Then remember 
the 


that your job is to beat 
other fellow to the charge, and to hit 


him just a little lower than he hits you. 
You'll have to get off your mark like 
shot to do this, and you'll have to keep | 
your shoulders down. ... There'll be 


times when you'll vary both of these rules. 


Once in a while I’ve found it’s a good | 
idea to let the other man get the jump, | 
because it throws him off balance, and I 


ean frequently upset him simply because 
he’s not expecting the trick. There are 
times, too, when I try to hit the 
fellow high 


other | 


for 
Active Youths 


UST what the younger fel- 

low needs for school, out- 
ings and sports. Gay in col- 
or and sporty in cut, this 
Cricket Pullover is an ex- 
ample of fine TOM WYE 
tailoring, stylish colorings 
and long-wearing knit fabric. 


You may always expect a good 
sweater fit when you select the gar- 


ment with the TOM WYE label. 


TOM WYE, Inc. 
Winchendon, Mass. 


FARIES 


PATENTED 


VERDELITE 


“There is 


no other” 


The only desk lamp that 
com ines restful beauty 


with a maximum of practical 
utility 


The grace and beauty of 
Faries VERDELITES add 
a touch of dignity and 
refinement to the well ap- 
pointed office, and the pat- 
ented slotted shade holder 
permits easy removal for 
cleaning or replacement. 


Write for tllustrated 
booklet ‘‘L”' in colors 


Protect Your Walls 
and Decorations 


Now is the time to add 
new beauty, new comfort, 
tohalls and rooms, andend 
for ever the damage done 
tointeriorsand furnishings 
by exposed radiators. 


KAUF FMA) 


SHIELDS AND ENCLOSURES 
Write for FREE 
Descriptive Folders 
AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
5853 Manchester Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 


L.D. 10-16-26 


Every knows 
other fellow with 


as a Satan is vital. You. 
t to practise for hours on charging 

, and on synchronizing your ef- 
o that you can each count on the 


1 ie man you're opposing, too. 

, after the first play or two, you can 
out certain weaknesses. Once, I re- 
I discovered that a tackle I was 
ng could be pushed to his left very 

.. So I told both the men on the 
me beside me and Jess Brown, our quar- 

-back, about this fault, and that I could 
andle him: by myself on a play calling 
Pe his removal in that direction: Time 
ter time, then, Brown sent plays through 
me hole there, and the man who ordinarily 
sad had to help me was able to tear down 
me field and take out some of the secondary 
efense. Figuring out plays like that made 

number of touchdowns for Pittsburgh 
4st year. 

So always remember that, first, you've 
sot to learn the right way, mechanically, 
» do a thing, and second figure the best 
vay, mentally, to handle each new situa- 
ion. A team of Indians, in beautiful 
sondition—the best condition I have ever 
éen in so large a group—didn’t make a 
igh mark as a football machine, simply 
vecause its members hadn’t learned the 
vest way to handle themselves. 

The best tackles on offense are, first, the 
mes who learn fundamentals of charging 
nd blocking and other elements of good 
ootball, and, second, those who think 
«bout their job every minute. 


JAPAN’S PREMIER COMMITS A 
SPORTING “SIN” 

REMIER Reijiro Wakatsuki allowed 

himself to be photographed in an in- 
uppropriate costume while engaged in 
archery. For this reason, we are informed 
in detailed reports from Tokyo, Japanese 
society is shaken from its heights to its 
depths, and a flood of denunciation has 
descended upon the improper Premier’s 
head. Rigid precepts regulate the clothes 
that a Japanese archer must wear. It is 
somewhat as if a law were enforced provid- 
ing that no American could appear on a 
zolf-course without plus fours and a green 
plaid cap. Old Japan, reports Hugh J. 
Schuck, from Tokyo to the New York 
Times, ‘‘steeped in tradition and meticulous 
in observation of the accepted forms of 
eonduct on all occasions, has once more 
broken through the thin veneer of Western 
modernism to ery out indignantly against 
the tendency, in the hustle and bustle of 
the present day, to overlook the rigid 
precepts by which every public act was 
governed in the leisurely days of yore.”’ 
In this latest instance of the flouting of 
convention, continues Mr. Schuck: 

Prime Minister Reijiro Wakatsuki is the 
storm center, and upon his head has 
descended a volume of condemnation 
ereater even than that to which he is 
subjected in the stormy lower house of the 
Diet. 

The Premier’s sin was this: He permitted 


al rule—hit low—is usually — 
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“TAKE YOUR CHOICE” 


said the architect 
(with a smile) 


‘THE window on your right is glazed with old-fashioned 
window glass. Note how its wavy surfaces distort your 
vision and consequently strain your eyes. Imagine your 
entire house glazed with such glass. You would never 
get a clear and accurate view of anything. And from the 
outside, your home would look queer and unnecessarily 
cheap. Yet this glass costs almost as much as the clear 
and beautiful Plate Glass in the window on your left. 


“Plate Glass is rolled, ground and polished until it is 
free from imperfections. It is made tough by annealing. 
It is solid, heavy, and very difficult to break. It conserves 
heat and reduces sound. It enhances selling or renting 
values. And it can be used to glaze your windows at a 
cost of only about one per cent of the total cost of your 
home. Jake your choice Tl thought soc. ba 
Plate Glass Manufacturers of America, First National 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


When 
tender gums 
flash a warning 


. give them this 
real protection 


EAL protection against 

pyorrhea requires the 
daily use of a medicated den- 
tifrice specially compounded 
for pyorrhetic conditions. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is pre- 
pared expressly for the pre- 
vention and treatment of py- 
orrhea. It is medicated with 
Dentinol, a germicidal and 
healing agent used by dentists 
in their pyorrhea work. 


Pyorrhocide Powder has the en- 
dorsement of dentists because its 
effectiveness in treating and pre- 
venting pyorrhea has been demon- 
strated in clinics devoted exclusively 
to the study of this disease. 


Tests with thousands of pyorrhea pa- 
tients in these clinics have proved that 
Pyorrhocide Powder meets all require- 
ments for home use in the prevention of 
pyorrhea, and for effective co-operation 
with the dentist in its treatment. 


Corrects soft, tender, 
bleeding gums 


PYORRHOCIDE Powder relieves gum 
tenderness—heals bleeding gums—makes 
soft gums hard and firm. It thoroughly 
cleans the teeth and retards tartar forma- 
tion. It is pre- 
pared in powder 
form only, to avoid 
the use of glycer- 
ine which is used 
in tooth pastes and 
has a softening ef- 
fect upon the gums. 


A full six months 
supply is in the 
economical dollar 
package. Buy it at 
your druggist’s. 

Send for free 
sample and booklet 
on the causes and 
treatment of pyor- 
rhea. 


FREE SAMPLE 


The Dentinol & Pyorrhocide Co., 
(Sole Distributors) 

Dept. X2, 1480 Broadway, New York City 

Send me free sample of Pyorrhocide Powder 

and booklet. 


Inc. 


Name 
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his picture to be taken when he was 
practising archery, cladin a common cotton 
kimono, his bare feet shod in ordinary 
wooden geta, or clogs. The photograph 
was printed in the Japanese papers, and the 
storm broke. 

From all sides the Prime Minister was 
taken to task: by open letters to the news- 
papers, by public speakers, by letters to 
Mr. Wakatsuki himself and, it is reported, 
by leaders of his party. The great sin of 
the Premier was one of omission rather 
than of commission—he had failed to don 
the proper dress for practising archery! 

The incident, coupled with the announce- 
ment by the Imperial Household Depart- 
ment that Prince Sumi, the fourth son of 
the Emperor and Empress, and an ardent 
archer, will give a demonstration of his 
ability with the bow at a party for his 
schoolmates on the closing of the Peers’ 
School, has aroused a new interest in the 
ancient art, and brought forth a number of 
stories in connection with archery. 

To the Old Guard, immobile-faced old 
men, whose eyes are fixt determinedly 
upon the past, and whose left shoulders, in 
many instances, still droop from the weight 
of the two swords they wore as Samurai 
in their youth, it ts. especially grievous 
that the Premier should have committed 
the sin against archery, for that sport is 
so closely intertwined with history and 
mythology in Japan that it has a religious 
significance. Archery, in accordance with 
an ancient custom, played a part in the 
ceremonies following the birth of Princess 
Shigeko, the first child of the Prince 
Regent and Crown Princess, only last 
December. 

From earliest times until Japan. finally 
opened her gates to the rest of the world, 
the bow and arrow were used as weapons 
of war, and the stories told of the valiant 
use of the weapon fill many pages of 
Japanese histories. It was used, and still 
is, by the Ainu tribes in the Hokkaido and 
Saghalen, for hunting birds and animals. 
In these respects the history of archery in 
Japan resembles that of other parts of the 
world, except that it was here used until 
later times as a weapon of war, because of 
the isolation of the country. 

Japanese archers, it seems, early adopted 
old 
Chinese books refer to Japanese warriors 
The 


probably 


a bow longer than their height, and 


as ‘‘long arehers.”’ first bows were 


made of wood, elastic 
but later it 
that ubiquitous 
to the 


stronger, 


saplings, 
was discovered that bamboo, 


“ereatest gift of the gods 


Japanese,” was more elastic and 


so the plant which furnishes the 


warriors with food, houses, clothing and 


spears was also utilized for their bows. 


Subsequently: 


There has been slight ehange in the form 
of the bow. It is made of strips of bamiboo 
laced together and nicely balanced, and is 
usually, as of old, about seven and a half 
feet in length, as compared with ancient 
Heyptian bows of two feet eight inches. 
The arrow is usually about three feet in 
length, and is feathered from the tail of a 
hawk or an eagle. 

Japanese rules for using the bow became 
as strict for the ceremonial com- 
hara-kiri. Four schools de- 
veloped great masters of the bow, passing 


as those 


mission of 


(OH: I- NOO 


HERE is an intense satis- 
faction in using anything 
that is made as well as 
human skill can make it. 


EEL CIO. 


Fimwqoye 
eae 
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Koh-I-Noor Pencils > 
are made that way. And ~~ 
their slightly higher price 
is more than offset by 
their outlasting quality. 


Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co., Inc. 
34 East 23rd St., New York 


2 for 25c 
at your 
Stationer’s 


Economical 


because outlasting 


Or 
every 


Store sapprove das 
Reymer A 
are supplied direct 


from Reymers’— 


gift occasion 


Vibes 


ensuring freshness 
and careful hand: 
ling 


MACE BY R 


YOU CAN 


A new system of foot correction; readily learned by 
anyone at home in a few weeks. Easy terms for training 
Openings everywhere with all the trade you can attend to 
No capital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting 


Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


have a business profes 
sion of your own and earn 
big income in service fees. 


Payne, Iowa, found permanent 
+» work at $5,000 a year. Made 
/ $150 first 3 days. selling new-type fire- 


fighting device, approved by Under 
writers Laboratories. A necessity every 
where Everybody wants it. Low 


priced, sells fast! Enormous demand on 
farms and ‘small towns. Represent us 
Get detailed plan, free. Make full or 
spare time test. Earn $2.50 to $6 every 
hour you work. Double your income 
first month. Send name today for FREE 
Booklet explaining this new plan. 


FYR-FYTER CO., 1288 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohie 


$0 , also, it does not arouse rivalry as do 
rts which one can not of alone, 

or es a peaceful, quiet sentiment, 
A great number of prominent Japanese 


it, as it has been included in the curricu- 
n of middle schools (corresponding to the 
srican high school) by the Department 
of Edueation. Archery is also popular 
among the women of the nobility, Marchion- 
ass Nabeshima being particularly adept. 
Japanese archery masters are fond of the 
ory of a fifteen-year-old youth of the 
enteenth century, Daihachi Sonoyemon, 
ich represents the archer’s principles of 
If-sacrifice and love. 
Daihachi, chagrined by the defeat of his 
er by a Bizen, announced he would 
mpt to beat the Bizen warrior’s 
rd. Among those who gathered to 
fateh was the Bizen warrior himself. 
Between daybreak and noon the youth 
discharged 5,000 arrows, each of which 
— true to the other end of the corridor. 
Sut his strength failed him and he could do 
no more, despite his crazed efforts to raise 
his numb right arm to draw the bow. 
_ Chagrined by his failure to wipe out his 
father’s defeat, the youth turned to the 
spectators and announced that he had 
failed and that he would commit hara- 
kiri. But just as he was about to plunge 
his dagger into his side, Hoshino Kanza- 
yamon, the Bizen warrior, leapt forward 
and stopt him, and told him his stiffness 
was caused by the rush of blood to his 
shoulder. Thereupon Hoshino drew his 
own kodzuka, a small knife carried in the 
sheath of his sword, and let the blood from 
the boy’s shoulder. 

The youth, with renewed strength, 
discharged enough more arrows to beat the 
record and clear his father’s name. But 
perceiving that Hoshino had been his real 
benefactor, even tho he had before con- 
sidered him an enemy, he offered to 
become the adopted son of the Bizen 
warrior, and proved faithful the rest of his 
life to Hoshino. 

Thus archery in Japan is looked upon as 
more than a sport. It has been clothed 
with tradition. 
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Making the Ocean Safe for Celibacy.— 
The decision resulting from a recent legal 
battle is that the captains of ocean-going 
vessels do not have the power to perform 
marriages. This is another big step to- 
ward reducing the perils of the sea.— 
Judge. 


» devotees of the sport of archery, and 
st Japanese men have had some training | 
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: = A new, safe way to banish wakeful 
nerves at night—to store up all-day energy— 


make this 3-day test 


No more wakeful nerves at night. No more 
logy mornings. No more afternoon let-downs. 
Modern science has found a natural way (a 
way without drugs) to overcome this—a way 
to sound, restful sleep that quickly restores 
your tired mind and body. 
Morning finds you a new man. Fresh, clear- 
eyed, buoyant. You have the energy to carry 
youright through the day and into the evening. 
The 3-day test we offer here will show you. 
We urge you to make this test. It is well 
worth while. 


Sound sleep—active days 
Takenat night, a cup of Ovaltine brings sound, 
restful sleep and all-day energy quickly and 
naturally, ‘This is why: 
First—it digests very quickly. Even in cases 
of impaired digestion. It combines certain 
vitalizing and building-up food essentials in 
which your daily fare is often lacking. One cup 
of Ovaltine has more real food value than 12 
cups of beef extract. 
SeconpD—Ovaltine has the power actually to 
digest 4 to 5 times its weight in other foods 
which may be in your stomach. ‘Thus, 
a few minutes after drinking, Ovaltine 
is turning itself and all other foods into 
rich, red blood. 
This quick assimilation of nourishment 
is restoring to the entire body. Frayed 
nerves are soothed. Digestion goes 
on efficiently. Restful sleep comes. 


OVALTIN 


Builds Body, 
Brain and Nerve 


©) 
. 1926, T. W. Co. 


For brain fag, nervousness, 
and especially want of sleep 
there is nothing better than 
“Ovaltine.”” As a result of 
its use [ found J was able 
to do a better day’s 
work and was rested af- 
ter a good night’s sleep. 
Henry G. Herrmann, 

66 Greenville Ave., 
Jersey City, N. I. 


And as you sleep you are gathering strength 
and energy. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food drink. In 
use in Switzerland for 30 years. Now in uni- 
versal use in England and her colonies. Dur- 
ing the great war it was included as a stand- 
ard war ration for invalid soldiers. 


A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced into 
this country. ‘Today hundreds of hospitals use 
it. More than 20,000 doctors recommend it. 
Not only asarestorative, but also for malnutri- 
tion, nerve-strain, convalescence, backward _ 


children and the aged. 


Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note the 
difference, not only in your sleep, but in your 
next day’s energy. You tackle your work with 
greater vigor. You ‘‘carry through’’ for the 
whole day. You aren’t too tired to go out for 
the evening. There’sa new zest to your work; 
to all your daily activities. It’s truly a ‘‘pick- 
up’’ drink—for any time of day. 


A 3-day test 


You can buy Ovaltine in 4 sizes for 
home use at your druggist or store. Or 
drink it at the soda fountains. But to 
let you try it we will send you a 3-day 
introductory package for 10 
cents to cover cost of pack~ 
ing and mailing. Just send 
in the coupon with 10c. 


20,000 doctors recommend it 


THE WanpDeER Company, Dept. 810 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 

T enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mail- 

ing. Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 
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Send for 3-day test 


/ HAVE $1,000 ¢ to invest. 
L How can I place it to get 


: about 6% interest and still 


poe assured of — 


—Complete satety of 
_ principal; 


—Promptand sure pay- 
ment of principal 
and interest in cash 
to the investor; = 


—Freedom from worry 
and watching?” 


This is the problem many 
investors are facing today. 


good interest rate for a long 
term of years, and they want 
to know just which of the 
many securities offered will 
be the best and safest. 


New and attractive issues of 
Straus Bonds provide thean- 
swer to this question. Many 
maturities of these issues 
will give you 6% interest — 
$60 per year on each $1,000 
invested—with Straus safety. 
Certain other maturities and 
issues give varying yields, 
from 5.75 to 6.25%. Write 
today for our current offer- 
ings of sound and well diver- 
sified first mortgage bonds. 
Ask for 


BOOKLET J-1612 


S.W.STRAUS 
& CO, 


Established 1882 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


Incorporated 


StRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 


565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at 40th St, at Jackson Blvd, 
New York CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 


979 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


They are anxious to securea_ 


at the same time increasing the gold 
reserve of the Bank of Italy by almost 
500,000,000 gold lire. By the end of this 
month 1,000,000,000 lire of Treasury 
bonds also will have been withdrawn. 
“In this way,’ says a Rome dispatch, 
“Premier Mussolini is keeping his promise 
to fight with all possible energy to save the 
Italian currency from further depreci- 
ation.”’ The Bank of Italy will be given 
broader powers over internal credit and 
foreign exchange. No new banks may be 
founded, nor may the banks now existing 
open new branches, without first obtaining 
government authorization. 

- According to a Rome dispatch to The 
Times, the measures approved by the 
Fascist Cabinet are: 


First, the Treasury transfers to the Bank 
of Italy $90,000,000, representing the 
proceeds of the Morgan loan floated in 
America. The Bank of Italy -places this 
sum in its reserves, and in return annuls a 
eredit of 2,500,000,000 lire, represented by 
circulation issued on behalf of the State. 
After this operation the total gold reserves 
of the Bank of Italy amount to 2,400,000,- 
000 lire and the circulation issued on 
behalf of the State to slightly under 
2,225,000,000 lire. 

Second, the circulation issued on behalf 
of the State is to be further reduced by 
500,000,000 lire yearly till it is totally 
extinguished, this sum being set aside in all 
future budgets for this purpose. 

Third, the Treasury notes issued by the 
State in denominations of 5, 10 and 25 lire, 
which now amount to 2,100,000,000 lire, 
are to be reduced by 400,000,000 lire by 
the withdrawal of the 25-lire notes without 
replacing them, the remaining five- and ten- 
lire notes being replaced with silver coins. 

Finally, the Treasury with its reserves 
will at once withdraw and annul 500,- 
000,000 lire’s worth of Treasury bonds 
belonging to the autonomous section of the 
consortium on industrial securities, or, 
alternatively, will reduce the general 
circulation by that amount. <A similar 
operation for a like amount will be made 
at the end of Oetober. 


In. 


financial program 


the initiation of 


ee 


Rome, Italy’s 
marks a red-letter date 
in the history of the Fascist party, accord- 
the 


portance to Mussolini’s announcement in 


ing to friendly press, equal in im- 


January, 1925, that all political opposition 


must cease,” says an Associated Press 


dispatch, which thus deseribes the reaction 
in Rome. 


The adoption by the Cabinet of the new 


financial program, says Labor D’Italia, 


nouncement of the drastic aedaaon pro- | 
gram by which Italy will reduce its note 
circulation by approximately 3,000,000,-— 
| 000 lire during the present fiscal year, while — 


- corporati 
their porkiug capital on a nort 
Giornale D’Italia declares t 
the first definitely to choose between 
more honest of two paths, a gradu 


deflation of the currency or an attem 
achieve parity. Germany chooses the 


course, it says, while the Fascist Govern- 
ment accepts the more difficult but mor 
honest course. “4 

Financial ais are disposed. to" await 
results before expressing an opinion. % 


In the United States we find opinion : f 
two kinds—optimistic and “hard-boiled.” 
To the New York Times, the Italian 


Government’s announcement, following, as 
it does, 


‘“‘the sweeping fiscal reforms of 


Poinearé and the adoption. of strong” 


protective measures by Belgium, creates 
in Eastern Europe a hopeful situation.” 


In this paper’s opinion, the Italian program | 
is the boldest, since it declares for “ima 
Continues The Times: 


mediate deflation.”’ 


It is naturally 
contraction will not create a highly disturb- 
ing fall of prices. That result would be 


+ 


asked whether this 


altogether probable, especially if the gold — 


price of the lira were to rise proportion- 
ately. But it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the Government has in mind 
precisely such a eorrection of inflated 
prices. This made maintenance of the 
lira’s exchange value extremely difficult. 
The compulsory economies already im- 
posed upon home consumption ‘were 
avowedly directed toward restriction of 
imports; reduction of prices might equally 
serve to increase exports. The discipline 
which Mussolini’s Government has im- 
posed on Italy would be depended upon 
to achieve the desired results. 


The ‘‘hard-boiled”’ comment is found in 
the New York Journal of Commerce, which 
asks: “‘Why should Italy deflate?” 

If Great Britain had doubts of the 
wisdom of deliberate deflation, what view 
shall be taken of the Italian program for 
‘a financial deflation 


‘ 


campaign,’ an- 
nounced with beating of drums and 
heralded as inaugurating an industrial 


erisis, Which, it is expected, will be only a 
temporary spasm? Why should Italy want 
to “deflate” a currency that is now rapidly 


| sliding down hill except for intermittent 


interruptions to descent afforded by 
government intervention? Italy would 


do much better to limit her ambitions to 
schemes for maintaining the status quo. 
With budget balaneed and debts and note 
issues kept under control, publie confidence 
in the curreney ought to be left to do the 
rest. If that confidence is not forthcoming, 
if Italians show a disposition to flee from 
the lira, then there is somewhere a funda- 
mental weakness that can not be cured by 
loudly heralded deflation efforts. 


a 
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Where loads are loads 


and there are no roads 


O TO the oil fields if you want to see trucks haul- 

ing loads that are loads—tons on tons of rigging, 
casing, boilers, pipe. And hauling these loads where 
roads have never existed—over gulleys, ravines, prai- 
ries without a trail, and 
even over river beds. 

Go to the Texas Pan- 
handle—largest oil field in 
the world—and see Inter- 
national Trucks doing the 
heaviest kind of work and 
making light of it. You will 
find hundreds of them— 
from the thickest proven 
territory where the der- 
ricks rise like orchards out pany-owned truck service 
tothe farthest wildcat well. 606 So. MICHIGAN AVE. organization in the world. 


INTERNATIONA 
RUCKS 


The International line includes the Special Delivery, Speed Trucks of 1-ton and 1\%-ton sizes, Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging from 1'2-ton to 5-ton sizes. Motor Coaches for all requirements, 
and the McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractor Served by the world’s largest Company-owned truck service organization—l2\ bra nches in the United States 
and 11 in Canada—the farther you go from one the nearer you get to another. Write for complete descriptive literature. 


Here and in the other oil fields—and also in the re- 
fining and marketing end of the business, thousands of 
Internationals are doing the hard work for the most 
progressive companies of the industry. And wherever 
you go you will find Inter- 
national Trucks giving 
good service and getting 
good service as well. 

Hard service is built in- 
to every International by 
one of the oldest manu- 
facturing organizations in 
the country. Good service 
is given to every Interna- 
tional by the largest com- 


Some of the Leading Oil Companies Owning International Trucks 


Red Fox Petroleum Co. 
Reed Oil Co. 

Roxana Petroleum Corp. 
Shafer Oil Co. 

Shell Oil Co. 

Sinclair Oil Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 

Texas Co. 

Texhoma Oil & Ref. Co. 
Tidewater Oil Co. 
Waite-Phillips Oil Co. 
White Eagle Oil Co. 


Amerada Petroleum Co. Indian Refining Co. 
Cities Service Oil Co. Leader Oil Co, 
Collins Oil Co. Lily White Oil Co. 
Colonial Filling Stations Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
Continental Oil Co. Manhattan Oil Co. 
Cosden Oil Co. Marland Oil Co. 
Economy Gas & Oil Co. Metro Oil Corporation 
Empire Gas & Fuel Co. Mid-Continent Ref. Co. 
Great Western Oil Co. National Refining Co. 
Gulf Refining Co. Prairie Pipe Line Co. 
Hawkeye Oil Co. Pure Oil Pipe Line Co. 
Imperial Oil, Ltd. Purity Oil Co. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


eT 


Minot, N. D Quincey, Il 


Jur 121 branch houses 
ire located in the cities 
isted here; and in ad- 
lition there are dealers 
ocated conveniently 
rom one end of the 
sountry to the other. 


Aberdeen, S. D. 
Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N. Y. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Aurora, Il. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Billings, Mont. . 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Bismarck, N. D. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bronx, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N, Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Camden, N. J. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Cheyenue, Wyo. 
Chicago, Ill. (3) 


Cineinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Council Blutfs, lowa 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, lowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo, 
Des Moines, Lowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dubuque, lowa 
Duluth, Minn. 
East St. Louis, I. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


, Tex 


oD) », Ind. 
Fargo, N. D. 

Fort Dodge, lowa 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Forth Worth, Texas 
Grand Forks, N. D 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Green Bay, Wis 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Helena, Mont 
Houston, Texas 
Hutchinson, Kan 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Jackson, Mich. 


Jacksonville, Fla 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Kankakee, Il. 

Kansas City, } 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Little Rock, Ark. 


LongIslandCity,N.Y 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis 
Mankato, Minn. 
Mason City, lowa 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La 
New York, N. Y 
Ogdensburg, N. ¥ 


Oklahoma City, Okla 


Omaha, Neb 


Parkersburg, W. V 


Parsons, Kan. 
Peoria, Ul 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me 
Portland, Ore 


a. 


Riehmond, Ind 
Richmond, Va 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
St. Cloud, Minn 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Salina, Kan 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


San Antonio, Texas 
San Diego, Calif 


San Francisco, Calif 


Scranton, Pa 
Shreveport, La. 


Sioux City, Iowa 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Il. 
Springfield, Mass 
Springfield, Mo 
Springfield, O. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Topeka, Kan 
Waterloo, Ia. 
Watertown, 8. D 
Wichita, Kan 
Williamsport, Pa 
Winona, Minn. 
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The New 
Radio Voice 


When genius sings or plays, a 
breathless silence follows..... 
When the new Amplion Cone 
reproduces vocal or instrumental 
tones, an awed hush ensues. 


HE Amplion Cone is time-per- 

fected, designed by the engineer- 
ing genius of “The House of Graham”, 
the world’s oldest and best known 
makers of sound reproducing devices. 
Built on an entirely new principle of 
balanced construction and acutely re- 
sponsive to even the weakest signals, 
the new Amplion reproduces the en- 
tire vocal and musical range with amaz- 
ing precision and purity combined 
with utmost volume. 


The Amplion Cone sets a newstandard 
of radio reception. It is the last link in 
the chain of quality broadcasting. 


Artistically, this new Amplion Cabi- 
net Cone graces the most exquisitely 


appointed room; of two-toned mahog- 
any, 14" x 14" x 9"__AC12___$30.00. 


Amplion Patrician 


A ‘new model of the air- 
column type—as pleasing 
to the eye as to the musical 
ear. Non-directional gen- 
eral diffusion of sound, 
48-inch air column in an 18"x12"x9" cabinet. 


$45 


Amplion Dragon 


The world’s *‘best seller” 
—adopted.as the standard 
among leading radio engi- 
neers for experimental and 
comparative tests. Famous 
forits sensitivity to speech 
and mines “aigials and for amazing volume. 


$42.50 
Write for the interesting Amplion Booklet 


THE AMPLION CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
Suite I, 280 Madison Avenue, New York City 
The Amplion Corporation of Canada Ltd., Toronto 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


ROAD BUILDING INSTEAD OF 
RAILROAD BUILDING 


N the last ten years the United States 

has spent more than $400,000,000 on 
good roads, and the various States have 
spent an equal amount. In fact, points 
out The Business Conditions Weekly of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, road build- 
ing is taking the place of railroad con- 
struction. The “‘golden age”’ of railroad 
construction, in our day, at least, according 
to the World Almanac, seems to have been 
the eight years between 1900 and 1907, 
inclusive, when 41,000 miles were built. 
In 1923, however, the total railway mileage 
in the United States was approximately 
4,000 less than it was eight years earlier, 
despite the fact that some 4,500 miles 
were built in that time. But the last few 
years have been marked by an increase in 
the use of motor trucks by railroads. In- 
stead of constructing new roadbed to 
connect certain points, the railroads are 
said to be substituting motor buses. This 
helps to account for the falling off of rail- 
road construction and the demand for 
good roads. There are said to be more 
than 400,000 miles of surfaced roads in 
this country to-day. In fact, says The 
Business Conditions Weekly: 


The new form of construction work 
which has taken the place of railroad build- 
ing and kept construction labor busy for 
several years is the building of public 
highways. 

The huge increase in automobile traffic 
over the past few years has resulted in the 
construction of highways throughout the 
country on a very large scale. This has 
provided employment for a large number of 
laborers, and business for road builders 
and manufacturers of road-building ma- 
terials. 

The amount expended in the construc- 
tion of public highways has recently been 
about 1.5 per cent of the national income, 
or one and one-half cents out of every 
man’s dollar. The amount expended in 
each year sineé 1923 and the estimated 
expenditure for 1926 are given in the table 
below: 

Highway 
Construction 


Year Expenditures 
LOZBi:. 00a Cae On . $ 997,000,000 
1924 1,181,000,000 
1925 , 1,003 ,000,000 
1926 (Est. ve 1,150,000,000 


Not only more but better roads are being 
built throughout the country as is evident 
from the following data of conerete 
ment contracted for: 


pave- 


Monthly Average of Concrete Pavements Contracted 
For 
Year Square Yards 
1920.. 
1921.. 
1922.. 
1923.. 
1924 
1925 


2,454,000 
3,662,000 
4,863,000 
»245,000 
4,842,000 
5,328,000 


The Government has given consideration 


to the extension of highway construction 


N 
N 
N 
| 


A 


EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON 
FIRST MORTGAGE BUILDING BONDS SOLD 
BY US HAS BEEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 


inert . 
book--Sent FREE 
les for 


SAFE 
INVESTMENT 


END for this valuable book of 
rules--familiarize yourself with 
its ontents--let the experience of 
this national organization guide you 
in the selection of safe investments. 


Write for Booklet D-233 


AMERICAN BOND & 
MOorTGAGE (0. 


Established 1904 Incorporated 
Capital & Surplus over $8,500,000 
345 Madison Ave., New York 

127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Washington 
and over 
30 other 


AMERICAN 


oad MORTGAGE, 


“Wd 


DOROTHY DIX: 
HER BOOK 


Some Typical Chapter Headings— 


“What Price Pleasure?” “How to 
a Wife,” “Why Divorce is Common,” 
“Lost Love,” “The Lucky Working Wo- 
man,” “Jealousy,” “Trial Divorce.” 
“Miss Dix has been mother confessor 
to thousands of people.” 
—Boston 
12mo, Cloth. 60 Chapters. 3609 Pages. $2, net; 
$2.14, post-paid, At All Booksellers, or From 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CONPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Catch 


Transcript 


The Uncanny Power 
of Similes 


Haven't you marveled, in speeches you have heard and 
books you have read, at the uncanny manner in which 
a point is made clear, an argument settled, a description 
made vivid? It is accomplished by the skilful use of 
similes In **Similes and Their Use,"’ by Grenville 
Kleiser, famed authority on English and author, the most 
valuable and significant prose, poetic, and Bible similes 
are given. Well-nigh indispensable to every worker in 
written words and to every public speaker. 

Cloth. 388 pages. $2, net; $2.14, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


I2mo 


A Way to Make Money 


You can become thoroughly 
cquainted with Radio tech- 
nique and be able to construct 


BE A 


RADIO 


EXPERT up-to-date outfits by con- 
sulting that excellent new 
guide book. 


PRACTICAL RADIO 
Fourth Edition—Revised and Enlarged 
By Henry SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D., LL.D. 


The author is < in expert in interpreting even obscure 
scientific phenomena in terms that the average reader 


can understand andin “*Practic-l Rac he makes his 
collection of wonderful facts as fas« ing “anes to read as 
a romantic nove 439 pages; numerous illustrations. 
his new edition contains official list of broadcasting 


stations in operation February II, 1924. 
Clath, $1.75, met; $1.80, post-paid: 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


I2mo. 


1 for years as far distant as 1929, which 
conjunction with State building pro- 
s should provide an increasing mile- 
high-grade roadways for the motoring 
blic and the use of Seeouonive passenger 
and freight buses. 


—_—_—_—_— 


YEW LAWS TO KEEP BANKRUPTCY 
HONEST 


ONGRESS has been adding some 
— amendments to the National Bank- 
iptey Act, and the Supreme Court has 
rpromulgated some new general orders in 

nkruptey, with the net result, observes 
the Manufacturer, a bulletin issued by the 
‘Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia, that 


“the average bankruptcy proceedings from 


now on should have a less offensive smell.’” 
‘The Manufacturer remarks further that 


“honest business” will be helped by the 
mew regulation, explaining that: 


One of the pests of American business 
thas been the existence _of bankruptcy 
ssharks. These men, by pouncing upon a 
“business which has been in temporary 
=straits, have succeeded in throwing it into 
Mbankruptcy. Their rewards have come in 
*the various emoluments which result from 
the handling of a bankrupt business. I¢ is 
the purpose of the new amendments and 
-of the Supreme Court’s new orders to safe- 
sguard honest creditors against fraudulent 
debtors, and to safeguard honest and 
fundamentally solvent debtors against 
bankruptey sharks, who buy up a few 
obligations so as to obtain the status of 
ereditors and the consequent right to 
initiate bankruptcy proceedings. 

Under one of the new amendments, 
ereditors who successfully oppose con- 
firmation of a compositicn between the 
bankrupt and any other creditors, are to be 
repaid for the expenses incurred in their 
investigation of the unwise or dishonest 
composition. Another amendment pro- 
vides that. if a bankrupt is proved to have 
mutilated, falsified, or concealed any book 
or record, the court may refuse to dis- 
charge him from bankruptcy, even if no 
dishonest intent can be proved against 
him. 

The Supreme Court’s new general orders 
guard against the looting of a bankrupt 
estate by excessive fees. The compensation 
of accountants, auctioneers, and appraisers 
must be fixt at the time they begin employ- 
ment. Receivers, unless their duties and 
fees are specifically increased by the court, 
are to be paid fees of custodians only. 
Receivers, trustees, and attorneys who seek 
payment for services must give a detailed 
description of the services performed, and 
must make oath that the fees are not to be 
divided with any one. 

Altho nobody has been allowed to go 
through voluntary bankruptcy more than 
once in six years, there has heretofore been 
no limit upon the frequency with which a 
debtor might be involuntarily adjudged 
bankrupt and later discharged. But now 
nobody may receive more than one dis- 
charge from bankruptcy within six years, 
regardless of whether the bankruptcy 
proceedings have been voluntary or in- 
voluntary. This rule will check collusive 
bankruptcies, which, on the face of them, 
are involuntary. The new amendments 
and the new orders of the Supreme Court 
are an outgrowth of many years of study of 
dishonest practises which have been in 
vogue. 
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Jy Fltmann user, the. Steinway Ry a 


DRAWN BY EARL HORTER 


The retgn of excellence 


Eacu Steinway piano is personally 
inspected by a member of the Stein- 


. way family who, now as always, 


own and control the entire business. 
. . . This has been done for more than 
seventy years. 


Each Steinway piano is sold at the 
lowest possible price, according to 
the principle formulated by Henry 
Steinway. This principle has 
been followed for more than seventy years. 

Each of the many styles and sizes 
is as perfect as it can be made. Five 
years and eleven months of prepara- 
tion and construction are required 
to build a Steinway piano. No 
half-measures, no compromises are 
permissible. . This insistence on 
perfection has characterized each Stein- 
way piano for more than seventy years. 

The majority of the improve- 
ments marking the progress of the 
piano originated and were brought 
to perfection in the Steinway work- 
shops. Each of the four generations 
of the Steinway family has made 
important contributions. . . . For 


ed Bed NSW ALY. 
109 West 


bees. NO, 
S7th Street 


more than seventy years, all the most 
advanced methods and principles have 
been embodied in each Steinway piano. 


These are among the many reasons 
why the Steinway is bought in ever- 
increasing numbers by people who 
most carefully consider the family 
budget. To buy the best is to prac- 
tice real economy. And the Stein- 
way may be expected to give twenty, 
thirty, or even forty, years of perfect 
service. Youneed never buy another 
piano. Considered from the stand- 
point of value given, such facts 
place the Steinway definitely 
among the least expensive of all 
pianos. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your com- 
munity, or near you, through whom you 
may purchase a new Steinway piano with 
a small cash deposit, and the balance 
will be extended over a period of two years. 


Prices: $875 and up eee 


USED PIANOS ACCEPTED IN PARTIAL 


EXCHANGE 


ds lyy'a Eg oa 
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Over 50,000 men and women have discovered the 
secret of radiant health. Fifteen minutes of effort- 
less exercise with the new, scientific Battle Creek 
“Health Builder” keeps them glowing with vig- 


orous health. ; 


Just The Exercise You Need | 


Massage, as you know, is a wonderful aid to 
health. It flushes the muscles with vigorous, 
cleansing blood and tones up the entire system. 
With the new Health Builder you get all the bene 
fits of massage combined with enjoyable exercise. 
The “Health Builder” develops the entire 
; 2) body—stimulates the 
circulation—aids elim- 
ination—maintains 
youthful lines—increases 
vitality and keeps you 
in the pink of physical 
condition. Applied to 
any part of the body you 
desire, this vibratory- 
massage gives you just 
the exercise you need. 


Safeguard your health 
Send For “Keeping Fit 
In Fifteen Minutes a 
Day”—a valuable 
Free book showing 
the Battle Creek 
“Health Builder” in 
operation—with com- 
plete series of interest- 
ing home exercises, 
Mail the coupon — 


TODAY! 


Posed By 


Miss DoROTHY KNAPP 
d the world’s most beautifur 
ho uses the “Health Bul 


daily, her home. 


jacclaime! 

Bwoman— 
er” 

Sanitarium Equipment Co. 

Room BC-317 Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me the Free Boor “Keertnc Fir"—Today- 


Name.. abc simipae ss) a ae 


Address 


Cityitnsrtas State 


STORM DAMAGE WAS SLIGHT IN 


Obile 


—~Alabama 


Mobile’s three major projects — the 
$10,000,000 State Docks; $2,500,000 
Bay Bridge; and $300,000 U. S. 


for October 16, CN oa 


nutes i 


Quarantine Station were unharmed 
by the recent hurricane. 


Their substantial construction is typi- 
cal of the solid foundation upon which 
all of Mobile’s prosperity is builded. 


We invite you to come, have 
a part in this development. 


Mobile Chamber » Commerce 
ro MOBILE, ALABAMA | 


Chere 13 no Eiberilance or State Income Tax in Alabama 


Cam Rais le le, 
~ 


Ja 


~ CURRENT 


FOREIGN 


September 30.—A European steel trust is 
formed by French, Belgian, German 
and Luxembourg interests. The annual 
output of the combine, it is said, will 
range from 26,000,000 to 30,000,000 
tons. 


Premier Mussolini of Italy and Foreign 

- Minister Austen Chamberlain of En- 
gland hold a conference at Leghorn, 
Italy, and, according to an official state- 
ment, ‘‘had the satisfaction of confirm- 
ing the intimate relations between 
Italy and Britain and the confidence 
in the lines followed by the two govern- 
ments for the solution of the most 
important European problems.”’ 


October 1.—Field Marshal Joseph Pil- 
sudski, dictator of Poland, openly 
accepts the reins of government as 
Premier after Prime Minister Casimir 
Bartel is forced out of office for the 
second time in a week by the adverse 
vote of the Diet. 


Alan Cobham, British aviator, alights on 
the water in front of the Houses of 
Parliament, London, after a 28,000- 
mile flight to Australia and back. The 
journey took three months, but the 
actual flying tinte.was only about 320 
hours. 


Gen. Chang Kai-shek, with 100,000 Can- 
tonese troops, is reported laying siege 
to Wuchang, on the Yangtze River, 
defended by Peking troops under Gen. 
Wu Pei-fu, and 200,000 civilians are 
reported on the verge of starvation. 


October 2.—Sir Austen Chamberlain, Brit- 
ish Foreign Minister, has a conference 
with the French Foreign Minister, 
M. Briand, in Paris, and an official 
communiqué announces that the con- 
ference was intended expressly to end 
all talk of rivalry between the major 
European Powers, with England and 
Italy opposing Germany and France, 
and that it had improved the mutual 
understanding between the two coun- 
tries. 


In an address before the German People’s 


Party Congress. at Cologne, Foreign 
Minister Stresemann urges that the 


United States give its moral support to 
the peace pact arranged at Thoiry by 
himself and Foreign Minister Briand of 
France, and announces that the policy 
of cooperation. between France and Ger- 
many is not directed against any third 
Power. 


Five passengers and a pilot and mechanie 
of a new Bleiriot airplane are burned 
to death when the Paris-London air- 
liner ecatehes fire and erashes near Tun- 
bridge, Mngland. 


Lord Willingdon is sworn in as Governor- 
General of Canada, succeeding Baron 
Byng of Vimy. 


October 3.—The British Foreign Minister, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, issues a state- 
ment, saying that no new arrangements 
were proposed at the conference be- 
tween himself and Premier Mussolini of 
Italy, and that the meeting had nothing 
to do with the Thoiry understanding 
between France and Germany. 


October 5.—Wuehang, China, under siege 
by Gen. Chang Kai-shek, head of the 
Cantonese troops, is bombed by air- 
plane, and thousands of civilians and 
non-combatants are reported killed by 


PRECISION PRODUCTS CO. 
fh 325 South Main St., Ann Arbor, Mich. | 


SALESMEN 


Ohio manufacturer well-known office appliance with 
national sales force has openings for few capable sales- 
men with automobiles. Definite territory. Liberal 
advance against commissions on receipt of orders. 
References and bond required. State experience 
and address for interview, care Post Office Box 1016, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


The Woman’s Blue Book— 


HOW TO DRESS WELL 


By MARGARET STORY 


You'll DEVOUR it! You'll keepit handy! You'll 
CONSULT it for years! Full of secret wisdom 
about HOW to wear clothes—it’s an art; Ww 
to choose fabrics; WHY certain colors; WHETHER 
to use ornaments, jewelry, perfume; HOW to over- 
come personal deficiencies by illusion; revelations 
about lines, curves, hair, the toilet, etc. Cleverest 
book written for women. 404 pages, illustrated. 

S8vo. Cloth. 3.68, post-paid. 
Funk & Wagnalls Compan_, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


If you would save yourself all perplexity and doubt 
as to what are the best books for youngsters of four 
to fourteen, you will at once secure a copy of “A 
Parent's Guide to Children’s Reading,’”’ by Mary 
Graham Bonner, editor, Children’s Book Depart- 
ment, The Literary Digest International Book Review. 
A unique and authoritative work in which each book 
is_ briefly but enlighteningly appraised. An ideal 
gift-guide as well as a guide for systematically plan- 
ning progressive reading for children. 

I2mo. Cloth. 190 pages. $1.75, net; $1.80, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


$3.50, ne’; 


THE MOST FAMOUS 
QUESTION ANSWERER 


Any question you would need to ask about a word in any 
meaning or significance you will find clearly and fully 
answered in Funk & Wagnalls NEW 


ag ei ce 

Desk Standard Dictionary 
83,000 vocabulary terms are contained in the 900 pages of 
this volume. There are 1,200 illustrations and 11,700 ex- 
planations of synonyms. It is also a book of information 
on every subject imaginable. Cloth bound. $ )> with thumb- 
5; half-leather, with index, full imp 


notch index, $2.25; 
leather, with index, $6.00. Haquisitely bound in full crushed 
raised bands, bored, § 


Levant; gilt edges, hand tooled 
Postage, 1G cents extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


A Book 
of Joy and 
Gladness 


INSPIRATION AND IDEALS 

By Grenville Kleiser 
One bright chapter for each day 
such subjects as Broad-ininde Convictions, Diligence, 
Failure, Ambition, Beauty, and hundreds of others. A de 
lightful box to use as a gi “*Pleasing and beneficial to 
the average reader,’’ says Hudson Maxim 


Handsomely bound, with 


by mail $1 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


ERE is a splendid new book 

of inspiration and encourage- 
ment that will help men and 
women everywhere. 


nthe year is included on 


Sy 


ng 


silk book-mark; $1.25 net: 


eae taihers. on 
e Pabst mine at Ironwood, 
five days are rescued. 


li pine Legislature adopts a reso- 
ener: raises the 
States at a large gathering. 


30.—Charles E. Hughes, former 
tary of State, is appointed by 
dent Coolidge to succeed the 
ate George Gray as American mem- 
-of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tion at The Hague for a term of six 


. E. T. Lloyd, in charge of the 
marines in Miami, Florida, during the 
hurricane relief work, denies the report 
published September 25, that two 
marines and three negroes were shot 
in a clash at’ Miami. 


“he State Department announces that 
the British Government accepts the 
American suggestions for cooperation 
in the prevention of rum-running into 
the United States, and that the arrange- 
ment becomes effective immediately. 


stober 1.—Regret is exprest at the White 
House that the Powers have not defi- 
nitely accepted the American reserva- 
tions to adherence to the World Court. 


etober 2.—The District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals decides that former 
Secretary of the Interior Albert B. 
Fall, and Harry F. Sinclair and Edward 
L. Doheny, oil men, must stand trial 
on the conspiracy indictments con- 
nected with the leasing of the naval 
oil reserves in California and Wyoming. 


etober 3.—The Department of Justice re- 
ports for the last fiscal year 44,022 Prohi- 
bition law convictions carrying sentences 
amounting to 5,666 years’ imprison- 
ment, and fines totaling $7,336,995. 


ietober 4.—The forty-sixth annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor opens in Detroit, and hears 
President William Green say _ that 
organized labor will battle for higher 
wages, the five-day week, the Federal 
echild-labor amendment, and the right 
of workers to organize in independent 
unions. 


Great flood losses and hundreds of families 
made homeless are reported in Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas, and Oklahoma. 


An explosion in the Roane Iron Com- 
pany’s coal-mine at Rockwood, Ten- 
nessee, traps twenty-five men, all of 
whom are believed killed. 


etober 5.—Detroit churches and Y. M. 
C, A. are reported to have withdrawn 
invitations to spokesmen of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to appear in 
their pulpits and forum, because of 
opposition to the policy of the labor 
organization. 


Playing Safe.—The wife of a dying man 
mt out for a preacher to come to the bed- 
de of her husband, who was no better 
1an he should have been. The preacher 
yme and said, ‘‘You had better renounce 
1e devil, my friend.” 

“Renounce the devil!’ exelaimed the 
ying man. ‘‘Why Iam not in the position 
) make any enemies now.”’— The Outlook. 
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calling for complete independence, © 
General 


res 


ee 


soe ees 


5' Oc. F. mi 
am Co., 1926 
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Redered Upkeep Cost 


of Country Homes and Estates 


The annual upkeep cost of country home or estate grounds 
is materially reduced by a Cyclone Fence enclosure. 


Cyclone Fence protects and saves. In addition, it beauti- 
fies the property, enhancing its value. We build Cyclone 
Fence in Wire and Wrought Iron in many beautiful styles 
appropriate for Country Homes and Estates. Cyclone 
“Galv-After” Chain Link Fence is made of Copper-Bearing 
Steel — for maximum endurance. Cyclone Fence is better 
today than ever before, and Cyclone prices are lower. 


Write nearest offices for new catalog. 


CrcLrone Fenczt COMPANY 
Factories and Offices: 
Waukegan, Ill. Cleveland,O. Newark,N.J. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Pacific Coast Distributors : 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 
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The Mark of 
Quality Fence 
and Service 
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To the 19.235 Hardware Dealers 
who Read The Literary Digest 


we 


These families are in every com 


HE Grays have a new elec- 
tric refrigerator, and it has 


Your best customers 
have in their homes 


munity. Some have a great dea 


hterally taken their guests two things: A Tele- of money, and some not so much 
into the kitchen, for who can with- sive ee The Some proudly exhibit coats-o 
stand the temptation to view a weit arms, and some point with pall 
neat, well-equipped ‘‘ woman’s work- cia Digest. 


shop.” 


In “‘selling the idea of electrical refrigeration” 
to the people of your community you will find 
yourself quoting the opinion of people whose 
testimony 1s authoritative. 


For what makes people want things? Aren’t 
we pretty much like sheep in that respect? We 
follow the leader. 


When neighbors call on the Grays, they usually 
come home wanting something that they have 
seen. This year it is the iceless refrigerator. 
Several years ago it was the radio. Before that 
it was the vacuum cleaner. Itisn’t because Mr. 
and Mrs. Gray seem always to get things first, 
but because they seem to get the right things first. 

Their opinion carries weight because their 
judgment is known to be sound. 


You as the dealer have merely to sell the Grays 
and others of their kind and let them do the work! 


to the fact that they are ‘‘ Americat 
hash’’—a mixture of Scotch, Irish 
German, Italian, French and English. Some 
of them are college graduates and some aren't 
After all, it doesn’t make much difference abow 
their family tree, or how much money they have 
or where they have gone to school. The thing 
that counts is that they are wide-awake. 


They are the alert, and what the alert do we 
all do. 


The alert are keen for many-sided information 
This accounts for the fact that so many of ther 
are to be found among the 2,452,000 men ané 
2,468,000 women who read THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


When manufacturers advertise in THE DIGEST 
they are merely applying to national advertising 
one of the basic principles of selling. They knoy 
that through its pages they are influencing the 
alert of the country, who in turn influence others 


The [iterary Digest 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: 


BOSTON 
Park Square Bldg 


CLEVELAND 
Union Trust Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
354-300 Fourth Ave. 


DETROIT 
General Motors Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
Peoples Gas Bidg 


Arthur L. Lee 
Managing “Director of the 
Hotel McAlpin, sends 


A Message from 
~ New York to 
‘Those Planning 
0 Visit "New York 


(O the visitor, a city is no better than 

the hotel at which he stops. This 

>plies more to New York than to any 
er city in America. 

Therefore, consider seriously your 
fotel when planning to visit New York 
—and you will stop at the McAlpin for 
ese superior reasons: 

Every effort of the McAlpin manage- 
rent is directed solely for the visitors 
omfort— genuine home comfort—in 
vholesome and pleasant surroundings— 
vith convenience and easy accessibility 
9 theatres, the shopping district, mu- 
eums, Broadway, Wall Street and every 
lace worthwhile in New York.. 


In fact when you’re in the McAlpin 
ou’re in New York—where the best of 
ood is served to the melodies of New 
fork’s best dance orchestra. 

And from myself down to our corps 
f courteous bell-boys, we stand ready 
o make your visit happy, entertaining, 
omfortable and inexpensive. In other 
vords, the McAlpin is pledged to make 
ou feel that New York is a cordial, over- 
town “home-town’’. 

May I soon have the pleasure of per- 
onally greeting you? 


Sincerely, 


Uke Fees 


1700 Comfortable Rooms 
—complete in modern ap- 
pointments. From $3.50 


to $12.00 per day. 


Luxurious Suites from 
$12.00 to $30.00 per day 


IOTEL M‘ALPIN 


“Where the White Way Begins” 
ROADWAY AT 347 STREEL 


NEW YORK CITY 


| To decide questions ing the correct use of 
Me iis colu Ah 
Bena peta ees the Funk & Wagnalls New 


_- Se ee rhe ee \ 7 
h-aene bared ain dct tien 
ee ee 
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| THE LEXIC -RAPHER'S _ 


ndard I emainiea sbi 
Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. _ 


adverse, averse.—‘‘ M. Mcl.,’’ West New Brigh- 
ton, 8. I.— Adverse signifies turned toward in oppo- 
sition; as, adverse winds that blow against the 
mariner’s course; adverse circumstances that oppose 
one’s desire or intent. Adverse is rarely, if ever, 
used of persons, but of facts, opinions, influences, 
tendencies, etc. Adverse is to be sharply distin- 
guished from averse, which primarily indicates 
opposition of feeling, however much sustained by 
reason, Adverse signifios turned away as with dis- 
like or repugnance. A dunco is always averse to 
study, That which is adverse may prove to be 
afflictive, calamitous, fatal, hurtful, pope or 
unfortunate, and such words are sometimes given 
as synonyms of adverse, but no such elements 
inhere in the meaning of the word; the world’s 
greatest exploits and careers have been triumphs 
over adversecircumstances, influences, or tendencies. 


cracker.—‘‘J. H. S.,’’ Portland, Ore.—The term 
cracker designates the poor white inhabitants of 
Georgia and Florida. It originated from the 
cracker, or dry, soft piece of buckskin attached to 
the end of the lash of the type of whip used by 
them, which made reports sounding like pistol- 
shots when the whip was cracked. 


faze, stare.—‘EH. L. N.,’’ Richmond, Va.— 
Either gaze or stare may bo used to designate 
“a steady gaze.’’ To gaze is to look intently, long 
and steadily, at an object; to stare is to look with 
a fixed intensity such as is the effect of surprize, 
alarm, or rudeness. 


Gwendolen.—‘‘O, G. K.,”” Evanston, Ill.—We 
have on record only two spellings of this name— 
Gwendolen and Guendolen, both forms dating at 
least to the early twelfth century. As the name is 
more probably of Welsh origin than of Saxon, the 
former spelling is preferred. In the pronunciation 
of the name, the third syllable rimes with pen, not 
pin. Therefore, one who invents the fanciful 
form, Gwendolyn, is ignorant not only of the 
antiquity and beauty of the name but of its pro- 
nunciation as well. One could as senselessly spell 
Helen, Helyn. 


hand over fist.—‘‘M. C.,’’ Nashville, N. C.— 
This phrase is a colloquialism, first used in 1880, 
for ‘‘hand over hand.’’ W. C. Russell in ‘‘ Sailor’s 
Sweetheart,’’ published in 1880, says: ‘‘A heavy 
squall was coming up hand over fist along with the 
wind.’ ‘‘The Liverpool Daily Post’’ for January 
9, 1884, contains the following: ‘‘ (It) enables 
. . . lighter and better rigged whalers to get away 
from them, as the phrase goes, ‘hand over fist.’’’ 


Marion, Marian.—‘‘S. S. C.,”” Chicago, Ill.— 
The name Marion is the form used in Scotland for 
the form Marian used in England. The names are 
diminutives of Mary, derived from the Hebrew 
Marah, bitterness, with the French diminutive 
suffix -on. Jfarian is derived from the Latin 
Maria, Mary, plus -an, and dates from 1578. The 
form Marian is a derivative of the French Marion- 
ette, a diminutive of Mary. Both forms have been 
in use several centuries, the latter especially in 
Scotland, where it was first used in 1620. 


roofs.—‘‘H. S. G.,’’ St. Louis, Mo.—A writer in 
1387 used the word roves as the plural of roof as 
follows: ‘‘Constantinus . .. unheled chirches 


| roves (v. r. rooves) and coppes,’’ and in 1445, the 


following occurred in ‘‘Anglia,’”” XXVIII. 275: 
“Upon high bankys he makith new roovis.”” 

These are the only two instances that we have 
on record of the use of v in the plural of roof, the 
correct form. being roofs. 


sob-stuff.—'‘G. W. B.,’’ Ilion, N. Y.—This term 


| is United States newspaper cant, and means writ- 

ten or printed matter in which stress has been put 
| on harrowing details for the purpose of appealing 
| to the emotions. 


that, this, and thus much.—‘‘M, O’C.,”’ Pres- 
cott, Ariz.—These are all idioms that have been 
in the language for a great many years. Muchas 
used therein loses its distinctivo sense, and merely 
expresses relative quant ity, whether great or small. 
The idioms date—thus much from 1369,—this much 
from 1460, and that much from 1631. They are 
all in good use, but from our records thus much has 
found greater favor with the writing public. 


ye.—''M. OC. B.,”’ Sierra Madre, Calif.— Ye when 


used as in ‘* Ye Liberty Player’’ stands for ‘''The.”’ | 


It is an archaic contraction in which the y repre- 


sents the Anglo-Saxon character thorn (p). The | 


correct pronunciation is thi—th as in this, 7 as in 
police; sometimes it is incorrectly pronounced yt, 
Zasin police. Ye, pronounced 47, 7 as in police, is 


| the nominative (sometimes incorrectly objective) 


plural of the personal pronoun of the second per- 
son. In Old English, until about the 16th century, 
ye and you were discriminated, the nominative and 


vocative being ye and the accusative and dative | 


you. In modern use {ov is employed in all cases, 
but ye is restricted to the nominative, while it is | 
seldom used except in poetry and solemn or exalted 
address. Occasionally in archaic and provincial 
use, ye, like you, is addresscd in courtesy to 


a single person. 


American 
Traveler 


Not with little brass checks 


or cardboard tags that go on your 
luggage, but with the magical sky-blue 
““Cheques” with which travelers, who 
know how to travel, always “Cheque” 
themselves for personal service and 
their travel funds for safety before 
they start on journeys anywhere. 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


These Cheques protect you against 
the loss or theft of the money they 
represent. They are spendable any- 
where, acceptable everywhere; and 
they everywhere command the “‘Help- 
ful Hand of the Great Service”’ of the 
American Express Company. 


Winter travel season is opening. 
Delightful tours or cruises to summer 
lands will call you to the Mediterran- 
ean, or the West Indies, South America, 
California, Hawaii, or any of the thou- 
sand nearby resorts of the Southern 
States. 


Before you start on your travels 
anywhere, “‘Cheque” your money for 
safety and yourself to be sure of personal 
service—with American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques. 


They cost only 75 cents for each 
$100—a mere “‘tip”’ in traveling ex- 
penses, but a “tip” you will never 
forget to make, once you have made it. 


FOR SALE AT 22,000 BANKS, 
AMERICAN EXPRESS AND 
AMERICAN RAILWAY EXPRESS 
OFFICES. 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 


Secure your steamship tickets, hotel reservations 


and itineraries; or plan your cruise or 
tour through the American Express 
Travel Department 


Wagging by Compass.—Dog—Jumped 
from automobile, collie dog clipt like 
lion, in East End.—Virginia paper...» 


Brass Tacks.— 
about?” * ; 
“I dunno, but we’re in th’ right.”— 
Smith's Weekly. 
/ 


“What’s, , the strike 


News from Nowhere.—Covunrry Vist- 
ToR (up in London)—“‘Do you know, 
the days have been shortening quite per- 
ceptibly in Little Pedlington.’’— Punch. 


Foiling Jupiter Pluvius.—Misrress— 
“Jane, have you been touching the ba- 
rometer?” 

JanpE— ‘‘Yes, ma’am. 
It’s my night out, so I 
set it to ‘fine.’ ’’— The 
Humorist. 


With Kindness, We 
Trust.—Jamies H. Hoyle, 
manager of the Granada 
Hotel in this city, killed 
a dear on his ranch near 
Los Altos.—Western Hotel 
Reporter. 

Vicarious Triumph.— 
“Was your garden a suc- 
cess this year?”’ 

‘“T should say so. My 
neighbor’s chickens took 
first prize at the poultry 
show.’’— Punch. 


Saving the Chow.— 
Bossy (to father enjoy- 
ing sea view)—‘‘Muvver 
ses it isn’t safe there, 
father, and you’ve either 
got to come away or 
let me carry the sand- 
wiches.”’— The Humorist 
(London). 


The Masses.—Guutz 
—“Your town isn’t as 
exclusive as it used to 
be, is 16?” 

Buutrz—‘‘No, it’s full of people who have 
either swum, the Channel, flown over the 
Pole or been named in the Hall ease.” 
H. I. Phillips in the New York Sun. 

A Born Marksman— 

CORONER FINDS DRIVER HAD 

TAKEN ONLY FOUR LESSONS 

BEFORE HITTING CAR 


—Connecticut paper. 


Fatal Victory.—Lapy (to little boy) 
“What are you erying for, sonny?” 

LirtteE Boy—‘‘My brother and I were 
having a race to see who could lean out of 
the window farthest, and he 
— Northern Daily Telegraph. 


won.” 


Gentle Hint.—Screnr—Wesley Chapel. 
Occasion—The prayer-meeting after the 
first evening service conducted by the new 
minister. Extract from the 
Bethany Smith: ‘‘Lord, we 


prayer of 


do not know 


whether our new minister ean take a hint. 
but thou knowest that our last minister 
was not much of a visitor.’’—Methodist 


Recorder. 


Wire (to husband, who has come to grief, apple-gathering) : 
Don’t break the aerial! You know how I’m looking forward to the concert to-night!”’ 


| from 


|for an unconfirmed sectarian, telegraphed 


| 


Last and First.—A final preliminary was 
put on immediately after the big bout.— 
Boston Globe. 


The Latest Concoction.—_GwrENDOLINE— 
“Gerald, what’s a mixed metaphor?” 

GrraLp—‘‘That’s anew one tome. Let’s 
go into that hotel and ask a waiter.’”’— 
The Humorist. 


Willing to Be Shown.—Satesman— 
“This is the type of washing-machine that 
pays for itself, sir.”’ 

Prospect—‘‘Well, as soon as it has done 
that you can have it delivered at my 
house.’’—Good Hardware. 


—The Humorist (London). 


The Soul in the Machine.— LOST— 
Between Calallen and Edroy, one spindle 
shaft about 44 inches long and 3 tan 


muzzle, and large black spot on back at | 
tail; answers name ‘‘Watchie’’; very affec- 
tionate.— Ad in a Texas paper. 

Too Familiar.—Auntie (reading) 
“Satan trembles when he sees the feeblest 
saint upon his knees’’”’ 

Roy—“But, Auntie, why Satan 
let the saint sit on his knees if it makes him 
tremble?” Bulletin. 


does 


| 
Sydney 


The More the Merrier. 
Chureh missionary 
soul out 


A very High 
a good and devoted 
to the Adirondacks, 
where most of ‘the people had grown up | 
Baptists. An old man of that persuasion 
died and his family wanted him buried 
the church. The missionary, un- 
certain whether he might use the echureh 


was sent 


to the bishop, asking 
Back came the 


“Bury all Baptists possible.’ 


what he should 
eordial answer: 


The Chris- | 


do. 


tian Register. 
q 


“Oh, John! 


Have a Heart, Polly—WANTED- 
Talking parrot. Must be reasonable.— 
Baltimore Times. am % 


new 
What are 


Presented at Court.—‘‘I have a 
cook coming on Monday.”’ 
“Oh, my dear, how exciting! 
you going to wear?”’— Punch. 
He Got His.—‘‘Do you think you could 
care for a chap like me?” 4 
“Oh, I think so—if he wasn’t too much 
like you.”’— Denison Flamingo. ' 
Ladylike Economics.—‘‘My ineome is 
forty thousand—my capital is one million.” 
“Then we will spend 
the capital first, dear, 
and keep the income for 
arainy day.’ — Life. 


The Higher Educa- 
tion.—_STRAYED—From 
College, one dark-brown 
Jersey cow. Please notify 
College Treasurer’s Office. 
—Ad in a Maryville 
(Tenn.) paper. 


She Wears the Wax 
Flowers. — What’s be- 
come of the old-fashioned 
bride who expected ‘to 
live in a kitehen apron 
after she had parked her 
trousseau in the attic?— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Poultry Item.—First 
Gusst (at country road- 
house)—**‘Charming place 
this is—seen the old 
wing?” 

SEconp Gurest—‘‘Oh, 
yes, had it for lunch.” 
The Passing Show 
(London). 


John! 


Bunny Huggers Be- 
ware.—The hunting séa- 
son is about to open and, 
with many careless 
hunters in the woods, the man who looks 


so 


| like a squirrel or a rabbit had better stick 


to his home.—Springfield Union. 
Giddy with Goodness.—‘What’s 
matter over there?” 
“A Boy Seout did so many good turns 
he got dizzy.’’—Colgate Banter. 


the 


Uneasy Shelter.—The terror-stricken in- 


| habitants of all the small structures took 


refuge between the blasts of wind, driving 
sheets of rain and jagged lightning.—\St. 
Lowis Globe- Democrat. . 

A Welcome Change.—AWkWarp Dancer 

“The Charleston becomes rather monoto- 
nous, don’t you think?” 

THe UNLucky Girt—“Well, try jumping 
on my other foot.”’-—Sydney Bulletin. 


Where the Nickels Go.—Scenz—Sunday 
morning in a drug-store: 

“Can you give me change for a dime. 
please?” 

Druacist—“‘Certainly, and I hope you 


enjoy the sermon.’’—Christian Advocate. 
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Model “80” Five Passenger Sedan 
$1925. f.o.b. Lansing 


THREE THINGS BEHIND THE FLINT 


A great factory (the world’s largest automo- 
bile plant under a single roof)—a great repu- 
tation (owner good will, the only kind that 
counts) and mechanical superiority (one 
feature—the seven bearing crankshaft—Flint 
introduced in the medium priced class). These 
three things are your guarantee of stability, pres- lige cee wears 
tive, and value in your next motor car—a Flint. $1075. f.0.b. Lansing 


FLINT MOTOR COMPANY, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
General Sales Department: 1819 Broadway, New York City 
Flint quality is available in three price ranges— 
Flint Junior—$960—$1,075 


Flint ‘“60”—$1,260—$1,495 
Flint “80”—$1,450—$2,125 


iis a * 
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rusty water pipe 


UST; He Retove of iron and Se is especially 

- costly in the plumbing system. It stains the 

water, clogs the pipe, and in time eats through the 
pipe walls to cause leaks. 


To eliminate rust use Amaconds Brass Pipe—which 
cannot rust. It always delivers water as pure and 
clear as it enters the pipe. It never needs repair or 
replacement, and it lasts as long < as the house. 


Yet Anaconda Brass. Pine i is not. expensive. It can 
be installed for both hot and cold water in the house 
illustrated ‘for $378—only $75 more than the cost 
of iron pipe. 


I twill pay you to insist on suaranteed. AnacondaBrass- 


| Pipe when you remodel or build. The trade- 
: mark is rolled in the metal. Plumbing con- 
tractors everywhere install Anaconda Pipe. 


hee very costly. Every 
_ causes a greater loss to Am 


_ fore, to rust-proof not only the v 


“Any house can be rust-proofed ¥, 


. that will rust. 


4 


home owners than fire. It pays, 
pipe, but the entire house. 


Anaconda Copper, Brass and Br 
—inside and out—for about 3% o 
its total cost. 


For example, roof flashings, leaders 
and gutters of rust-proof Anaconda 
Copper can be installed on the house. 
shown here for only $192 more than 
the cost of iron. Screens of strong, 
durable Anaconda Bronze Wire, with 
bronze fittings, can be provided for 
$320, which is only $90 more than — 
the cost of iron screens, with fittings 


‘. As 4 
Exact price comparisons for hardware _ 
, 


" are not given, because design enters 


so largely into its selection. But the 
additional cost for the lasting beauty 
of solid brass or bronze over unsat- _ 
isfactory plated steel is so moderate 
that the 3% figure given above in- 
cludes it. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS CO, 
General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 
Offices and Agencies in Principal 

Cities 
Canadian Mill: 
Anaconda American Brass Ltd. 
New Toronto, Ontario 


Howell & Thomas, Architects 
© House & Garden 


ANACONDA CopPpER 
BRASS “ye BRONZE 


